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HER O DO 1 Us. 


TFERODOTUS, or as others write it 
| £ Erodotus, is the moſt ancient of the Greek 
Hiſtorians, whoſe Works have reached our 
hands; and tho' in ſome parts of his Hiſtory there 
appear ſome Particulars which ſeem fabulous, 
which he relates on the Credit of others, and which 
he himſelf acknowledges to be dubious and incre- 
dible ; that cannot deprive his Work of the Cha- 
racter of a real Hiſtory, nor can it be denied, that 
he has faithfully tranſmitted whatever he could 
_ poſſibly attain any certain Knowledge of, with re- 
gad to the ancient Hiſtory of the Epyptians, A. 
rians, Medeg, Lydians, and Greeks, He ſpared no 
P pains to collect the beſt Information that could be 
Shad. To that end, he travelled into E 


„ ſaw 


p 6 > all the principal Cities, carefully viewed the chief 


Curioſities and moſt remarkable Places; and con- 

XX verſed with the Prieſts of that Country, who in- 
oo him of their ancient Hiſtory, and acquain- 
SE „ 


„ 
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ted him with their Cuſtoms ſacred and civil. In- 
deed, he ſpeaks of their religious Rites with ſuch 
Plainneſs and Clearneſs in ſome caſes, and ſuch 
Reſerve and Reverence in others, that I am apt to 


believe he was initiated into their Ceremonies, and 


_ conſecrated a Prieſt of ſome of their Orders. He 


likewiſe viſited ſeveral Parts of Greece, Thrace and 
_ Seythia: He went to Babylon and Tyre, and was in 


Arabia and Paleſtine, Thus, being acquainted 


with the moſt famous Countries, and valuable 
Things, and knowing the moſt conſiderable Per- 
ſons of the Age, he applied himſelf to write the 


Hiſtory of the Greeks and Barbarians ; and perfor- 
med the noble Work with that Judgment, Faith- 


tulneſs and Eloquence, that gained him univerſal 
Applauſe and Approbation. 3 
THIS great Writer, according to Pamphyla, 


cited by Aulus Gellius, muſt be born in the firſt 


| Year of the ſeventy-fourth Olympiad, ſince he was 
Fifty-three at the Beginning of the Pelapanneſian 
War, and but four Years old when Aerxes march- 
ed into Greece, There is no room left to doubt the 
Place of his Birth, ſince he has himſelf inſerted in 
the Beginning of his Work, both his Name and 


Country, This is the Hiſtory of Herodotus of Hali- 


carnaſſus, a City of that Part of Greece called Doris, 


a Region confining on the Meleans : So that we need 


not have recourſe to Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, or 
any other Authors, to find what Countryman he 


was. But it is yet neceſſary to obſerve, that he 3 
was alſo ſurnamed the Thurian ; the Reaſon of © 


which Strabo gives to this purpoſe : Herodotus, the 
_ Hiftorian, was of Halicarnaſſis, and afterwards 


called the Thrr;an, becauſe he went into Italy with 


a Colony ſent by, the ArZenians to build a City, 


which they called Thurium, near the Ruins of the 
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HERODOTUS. 5 


ancient Sibaris, Hence it is, that the Emperor 


Julian, in one of his Epiſtles, calls him the Thu- | 
rian Hiſtorian. 


WE are not ſo certainly informed of the Names 


of his Father and Mother, tho' the common O- 


pinion, according to Suidas, was, that the Name of 


his Father was Lyxus, and Dyyo that of his Mo- 
ther; but, that we are wholly ignorant of his 

Cireumſtances and Fortune. Tis yet ſaid, that 
his Parents were of a genteel Family, and that he 
had a Brother named Theodorus, The City of 
 Halic rarnaſſis being at that time under the Do- 
minatien of Lygdamris, Grandſon of Artemiſia 


Queen of Caria, Herodotus quitted his Country in- 
ſearch of that Liberty which is neceſſary to learned 
Men, and retired to Samos; from whence he 


| travelled to Egypt, Italy, and through all Greece y 
and in his Travels, as was obferved before, acquir- 


ed the Knowledge of the Origin and Hiſtory of . 


Nations. He then began his Hiſtory; and having 


5 


laboured in that Work in the Iſle of Samos, he re- 


turned to his own Country, expelled the Tyrant, 
and finding himſelf for that Reaſon expoſed to the 
Envy of his Fellow-Citizens, went into Greece, 

THE principal Deſign which he propoſed in 


| his Hiſtory, was, to write the Perſian Wars a- 
gainſt the Greeks, from the Reign of Cyrus to that. 
of Xerxes; but he alſo extended it to the Hiſtory 


of other Nations. Tho' his Hiſtory ends with the: 
Battle of Plateæ and Mycale, it doth not begin be- 


I fore the eighth Year of the Reign of Azrxes, nor 
= end till the Peloponng/:an War, as he has obſerved: 


in ſeveral Places; amongſt others, in his ſeventh. 
Book, where he ſays, that long after Xerxes return- 


ed to 'the Lacedæ monians the Embaſſadors which 


Ad been ſent to bim to ſerve as Repriſals for thoſe. 
B 2 which 
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which were killed at Sparta, he ſtirred up a War 


bet wixt the Peloponnefians and the Athenians, which 


he believed to have been raiſed by the Wrath of 


God; becauſe the Athenians killed the Embaſſa- 
_ dors which the Lacedæmonians ſent into Mia, which 
happened in the ſecond Year of the Pelaponneſian 
War. He touches on this again in his Ninth Book, 


where he ſays, that in the War which long after 


broke out between the Athenians and Peliponneſians, 
the Lacedæmonians ravaging the Athenian Territo- 

ries, ſpared Decelza ; which, Thucydides ſays, hap- 
pened in the nineteenth Year of the Peloponneſian 


WWWar, and the laſt Year of the Ninety-firſt Olym- 


piad. Yet Euſebius on the Eighty-third 9 


piad obſerves, that he that Year recited his Books | 


at Athens, in the Feſtival of the Panathenza. O- 
thers ſay, that it was at Olympus in the Aſſembly 
of the Olympic Games; both of which may be 


true: For Herodotus, "after having recited ſome 


Parts of his Hiſtory at the Olympic Games the firſt 


Year of the Eighty- third Olympiad, might come 


to Athens and recite them at the Panathenea, where 
it was much more proper than at the Olympic 


Games; becauſe Homer's Verſes were recited _ 


there, and Crowns and Rewards beſtowed on thoſe 
who ſucceeded well. It is not known whether 
it was at Olympus or Athens, that (as tis ſaid) 


 Thucydides was fo touched with Emulation, that 
he reſolved to undertake the writing of a Hiſtory, 


and endeavour to equa] or excel Herodotus. FEuſe- 
| bius obſerves in his Chronicle, that it was in the 


fourth Year of the Eighty-third Olympiad, that 


Herodotus recited his Hiftory at Athens, but it muſt 
have been the third Year ; for in that ſame Year 


he was ſent, as we have already hinted, to Thur. 
Ents P lon ſays, he e his 9 in the Year of 


the 
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the Foundation of Rome Three Hundred, which 


cannot be wholly true, ſince he recited it at Athens. 
four Years before. But how will that agree with 
what we have alledged, that there are mentioned 
Events which happened in the ſecond and nine- 
teenth Years of the Peloponneſian War, that i is ſix- 


teen and twenty-five Years after ? 


THis is yet not difficult to conceive, if we read 


what Lucian tells us of the great Addreſs which our 


Author made uſe of to raiſe a great Reputation 
over all Greece, in a ſmall time, and with Eaſe. 
Herodotus, ſays he, having left Caria to go into 


Greece, employed his Thoughts in contriving Me- 


thods, by which in a ſmall time, without much 


trouble, he might acquire a large ſtock of Glory f 
and Reputation for his Perſon and Works. He 


foreſaw it would be a tedious and fatiguing Taſk, 
to go to the reſpective Places, and recite them to 
the Corinthians, Athenians, Argives and Lacedæmo- 
nians, he imagined that he ought to find them all 


aſſembled together; ; it happened very luckily, that 


they were then all going to celebrate the Olympian: 


Games. He concluded this time very proper for: 
the Execution of his Defign, and that he had met 
with the Opportunity which he was in queſt of; 


for he ſhould now find a vaſt Concourſe of tho 


principal and moſt ſelect People of all Greece. He 


appeared then on tlie Theatre, not as a bare Spec- 
tator, but in order to commence an Actor in the 


3 Olympics, reciting his Hiſtories and charming. ther 
4 Auditory ; which occaſioned the giving of the 


Names of the Nine Muſes to his Books. This ren- 
dred him more famous than even thoſe who bore! 
away the Prizes at the Olympic Games. None 
were ignorant of the Name f Herodotus, nor was: 
XIC a ſingle Ferhat in 8 eece who had not either 
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ſeen him at the Olympicks, or heard thoſe ſpeak of 


him that came from thence. So that in what 


Place ſoever he came, the Inhabitants pointed with 


their Finger, ſaying, This is that Herodotus who 


| has written the Perſian Wars in the Þnic Dialect : 


This is he who has celebrated our Victories. Thus 
the Harveſt which he reaped from his Hiſtories, 
Was the receiving in one Aſſembly the general Ap- 
plauſe of all Greece ; and the ſounding his Fame, 


not only in one Place and by a ſingle Trumpet, 


but in all the Cities of Greece by as many Mouths 


| as there had been Spectators in that Aſſembly, 


This may help us to comprehend, that Herodotus = 


did not recite the whole Nine Books of his Hiſtory 
in one continued Series in the Olympic Aſſemblies, 


but only ſome Parts of them, and thoſe Places 
which concerned the Greets, He did not then 


Publiſh the entire Body, but only ſhewed ſome 
Specimen of this Work ; which he might after- 
Wards retouch and finiſh, when at Thurii. But 
theſe two Paſſages, which we have alledged, ſhew 


that he lived a long time after. For, if the laſt of 


them is really his, which there is no room to doubt, 


it follows, that he did not put his laſt hand to this 


Work till after the Nineteenth Year of the Pelo- 
efran War, that is the fourth Ycar of the 
inety-firſt Olympiad, when he was aged above 


Seventy-two Years. Scaliger computes his Age, 
making him to have lived preciſely the Space of 
thirteen Ohmpiads, that is, Fifty-two Years : For 
Jo long lived the ſweeteſt Muſe of Ionia, as he calls 


him; and then goes on thus: He is the moſt an- 
cient Writer in Proſe that is now extant, the Trea- 


ſury of the Grecian and Barbarian Antiquities ; an 
Author never to be out of the hands of the Learn- 
cg nor to be touched by the Half- learned, the Pe- 
dagogues and the Apes of Learning. He 


JJC 7 
H x divided his Work into Nine Books, and 
gave to each of them the Name of one of the Nine 
Nlules For ' tis much more probable, that he him- 
ſelf called them by thoſe Names, than that, as 
Lucian imagines, other Perſons beſtowed thoſe 
Titles upon them, moved thereto by the Eſteem 
they had for them. This Caſe is different from 
that of the Three Orations and Nine Epiſtles of 
A ſchines, which are called by the Names of the 
Three Graces, and the Nine Miſes; but they do 
not bear thoſe Names in their Titles. Several, 
ſince H roditus, in Imitation of him, have given 
the Names of the/4»/es to the Books of their Works. 
Tux Style of this Writer has been admired by 
all acquainted with Antiquity, Cicero, the beft 
Fudge that can be alledged in this Caſe, ſays in 
his Second Book of the Orator, that Herodotus is 
ſo eloquent that nothing pleaſed him more; and in 
his Brutus, that his Style is free from all Harſhneſs, 
and glides along like the Waters of a {till River: 
And, to ſhew his Eſteem, he uſes the higheſt Ex- 
preſſion the Roman Language is capable of, ſtyling 
him The Father of Hi/tory ; not becauſe he was the 
moſt ancient, for beſides others of leſs Fame, 
Hellanicus of Mitylene, and Charon of Lampſacus, 
were before him; but judging him the Prince of 
: Hiſtorians, he gave him the Title of Father, which 
the Nyman ever uſed to. denote a Perſon moſt il- 
luſtrious and highly deſerving of the Common- 
wealth. Quintilian, who was an excellent Critick, 
gives the ſame Judgment. As for Herdotus, ſays 
he, beſides the flowing Sweetneſs of his Style, even 
the Dialect itſelf, which he uſes, has a certain 
Grace; ſo that it ſeems to contain concealed Num- 
bers. Several have wrote Hiſtory well, but no 
Mlan doubts there are two Hiſtorians preferable — : 
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all the reſt: They have two different Qualities, 
which deſerve very near the ſame Eſteem. Thucy= 


dides is cloſe, conciſe, and ſometimes even crouds 
himſelf; Herodotus is ſweet, natural and prolix. 
The firſt is more proper for thoſe whoſe Paſſions 
are quick; the ſecond for thoſe who are ſedate : 
The one excels in Orations, the other in Narra- 
tions; the one has more Force, the other more. 


Delicacy. If we appeal to the Judgment of Hiſto- 


rians, Dion tells us, that his Diſcourſe is grave and 


delicate; Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, that he is the 
Model of the Ionic Dialect, as Thucydides is of the 


Attic. And deſcending to Particulars concerning, 
his Style, he thus deſcribes it: Herodotus very much 
| ſurpaſſed all. others in the Choice of his Words, 

and Juſtice of his Compolition, and the Variety of 


his Figures. His Diſcourſe is compoſed in ſuch 


a manner that it reſembles an excellent Poem in 
its perſuaſive Art, and that charming Grace 


which pleaſes in the higheſt degree. He has not 


omitted any of the beautiful and great Qualities, 
unleſs it be in that manner of Writing adapted to 
Conteſts and Diſputes; either becauſe he was na- 


turally not made for it, or that he deſpiſed it as 
not agreeable to Hiſtory: For he doth not make 


uſe of a great Number of Orations, nor Speeches 


to promote Contention, nor has he the neceſſary 


Force requiſite to excite the Paſſions and amplify. 


and augment Things. But it may juſtly be 


ſaid, that in Recompenſe his Narrations are 
eloquent and agreeable; that his Deſcriptions are 
exact, natural and faithful; and his Reflections 
beautiful and judicious. In ſhort, throughout bis 


Work there appears the noble Simplicity and 
charming Sincerity, which are the moſt eſſential 


Qualities of a good Hiſtory. Diony/ius extols the 


Happineſs 
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Happineſs of this Writer, in chuſing a Subject of 


the greateſt Dignity, that ſhewed his Country in 


the utmoſt Glory, and proved to a Demonſtration 


by the uniform Succeiles of the Battles of Marathon, 
Salas is, Platæa and Mycale, that Superiority of 
Numbers was but a feeble Defence to the great 


King of Perſia, againſt the military Virtue and 


excellent Diſcipline of the Grecians. He commends 


the Smoothneſs and unaffected Simplicity of his 


Narration, the Decency of his Speeches moſt art- 


fully adapted to the Character of every Perſon, 
together with the beautiful Order and Compoſiti- 


on of his Hiſtory, which, by following Things, not 
Time, ever charms to the laſt Syllable, and leaves 
the Reader with a Deſire of more: Preferring him 


to Thucydides in every thing, except Brevity, Ve- 
hemence and cloſe Reaſoning. 


HE RODOTUS, ſays Rapin, is not every 
where over- exact, 3 he took in too much 
Matter; but Rill I find him of Sincerity more 
than ordinary, ſince he treats of the Greeks and 


Barbarians, thoſe of his own Country and Stran— 


gers, without the leaſt ſhew of Partiality. Yet 
he ſtrays too much, he frequently leaves his Mat- 
ter to amuſe himſelf with tedious Digreffions, 


which are for the moſt part forced and unnatural, 
wherein he follows the Example of Homer, but 
with leſs Succeſs. Longmus obſerves, that he has 


ſo perfectly imitated Humer in his Dialect, that he 
deſerves the Name of Omeritotatos. . 
As to the Truth of his Hiſtory, it muſt be 
owned that Herodotus has been accuſed oy ſeveral 
Authors, of not always cloſely following it. Cteftas 
ſuſpects him in the Hiſtories of the 2 and 


f Alyrians, Aa nethon cenſures his Egyptian Hiſtory. 


And it is true, that what he dara: before Pſam- _ 
to | 10 metychus, 
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mietychus, and on the Credit of others, is not very 
certain, which he confeſſes himſelf. Tis ſaid, that 
Thucydides had Herodotus in his Eye, when he cen- 


ſured thoſe Hiſtories which were compiled for no 


other End than to divert the Reader ; and which, 


tho' they pleaſed him at the Moment, yet left him 
without any Fruit of his Reading. Strabo particu- 


| larly accuſes our Author of this Fault: He tells us, 


that Herodotus trifles very agreeably, interweaving 
extraordinary Events with his Narration to ſup- 
ply the Place of Song, Verſe and Ornament. 
Fuvenal alſo aims at him, when he ſays that Ships 


| failed over Mount "oboe and that the Ges 
Hiſtory v was full of Lyes: 


——Creditur olim 
Veli TIEN 5 2 & quicquid Græcia mendax 
Audet in Hiſtoria. 5 


Bo T none have ventured to ati the Fideli- 
ty of Herodotus with ſo much Freedom as Plutarch; 


and his Judgment would be of great weight if he 
had not himſelf declared that the Intereſt of his 
Country had engaged him in the Diſpute. Herodo- 


tus relates, that in Aerxes's Expedition, the Thebans 
to eſcape their Ruin abandoned the common 


Cauſe, and joined with the Perſians. Tho” this 
Fact was true, and Demoſthenes afterwards re- 


[ proached the Thebans with it, yet Plutarch 1 
| 5745 we, being a Native of Cheronaq, a Theban City, could 


not_bear this Affront to hb Countrymen, but in 
revenge diſcharged his Choler againſt the Diſco- 


verer of the baſe Cowardice of his Anceſtors, in a 3 
Book wrote expreſsly for that purpoſe, and intitled,. 
Of the Malignity of Herodotus. But the Portions: 


lars which he objects againſt him, are either trifling 


or ſuch as Herodotus took upon the credit of others, 
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and is not obliged to anſwer for them; or laſtly, 
Plutarch himſelf, tho' he blames, was miſtaken in 


the Truth of them. 
great deal of Puerility and preverſe Affectation in 


In a word, he betrays a 


that Work. 
ON the other ſide, all Greece, by their folemn 


Approbation gave ample Teſtimony of the Fide- 
lity of Herodotus, in a time when moſt of the Facts 


by him related were very well known. In his 
Book there appears a manifeſt Character of Sin- 
cerity, which even his Enemies have been forced 


to acknowledge. 


He examines the Truth of the 


Facts, which he relates; he lays down the different 
Sentiments, and endeavours to diſcover the true 


One. 


When he relates extraordinary Events, he 


tells us that he took them from the Accounts of 
others; he then declares which he ſuſpects, and 


which he believes falſe ; adding, As tis ſaid, As J 2 


pa ve heard, This does not ſeem at all probable, Thoſe 


ha made theſe Stories relate. 


And he lays down 


for a Rule, that he writes thoſe Things which o- 


thers report; but that they ought not to be depend- 


ed on, any farther than they are probable ; that 
the Character of an Hiſtorian obliges him to re- 


late what 
believe that all that 88 been told him is true. 


Eard, but that he ought not to 


After theſe Precautions how can he be accuſed of 


Lying, 


when he relates incredible and fabulous 


Things on the Credit of others? It cannot be de- 
nied, but that it was in his power to acquaint him- 
ſelf with the Grecian Hiftory, and that what he 


wrote (ſome Exaggerations excepted) was true. 


Nor ought his Abridgment of the Zydian Hiſtory | 


AY any more to be ſuſpected, ſince that Empire was 
by Situation a Neighbour to the Aſiatic Greeks a- 
mong whom Herodatu was born ; and the Igdian 


Ver 
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| Kings having long warred againſt the Greeks, and 
being ſometimes obliged to invoke their Aid, 
their Hiſtory was in a fort interwoven with that 
of the Greeks. Beſides, Herodotus was born not a- 
bove ſixty Years after the Deſtruction of the Y 


| dan Empire; ſo that it was not poſſible that the 
it HFiſtory of that Nation ſhould be unknown to the 
neighbouring Greeks. He ſeems very candid in his 


Egyptian Hiſtory, for he ingenuouſly owns that all 
that he relates before Pſammetychus is uncertain, 
and that he reports it only on the Credit of the 

Egyptian Priefts, on whom he did not much de- 

end. Thoſe, ſays he, who will conclude theſe 
*hings are true, are free to believe them: As for 
me, F only report what has been told me by ſeve- 
ral Perſons. "Thoſe Things, ſays he again, as well _ 
as others which have bees related to me, ſeem to 
be arrant Fables. His Hiſtory of the A/hrians © 
and Medes doth not at all agree with that which 
the modern Chronologiſts have followed, but al- 
moſt all the Ancients have given Herodotus the 
Preference; and ſeveral have attempted to recon- 
| cile them. In his Perſian Hiſtory, in many Parti- 
|| culars, he differs from Aenophon's Cyropedia ; but 
wee ought to obſerve here, what Cicero of the lat- 
| ter Piece, that it was not written with the 
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exact Fidelity of an Hiſtorian, but to lay down 3 
5 a Model of a juſt Empire. | 3 
4 : THE only remaining Work of Herodotus now | 


/ , / extant, is his Hiſtory in nine Books, reſpectivelß 
11 intitled with the Names of the Nine Muſes. His 
chief Deſign was to compile the Hiſtory of the 
Perſian War againſt the — which might have 
3 been intitled a Perſian Hiſtory, or Perſica, accord- 
[f ing to ancient Cuſtom. The ſame Subject was 
treated on by Dionyſus of Miletus, Hellanicus of 
Miiglene, and "Char n of LAMP/ACK 3 z, but the La- 
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bours of theſe Authors did not divert him from 


undertaking a new Work, being perſuaded that 


he was better qualified for ſuch an Attempt, than 


they; in which he was not deceived in the Judg- 
ment of Theophraſtus, according to the Teſtimony 
of Cicero in his Orator, where ſpeaking of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, he ſays, they were the firſt, 


as Theophraſtus obſerves, who raiſed Hiſtory, and 


taught it a more copious and ornamental Style, 


than the Authors that preceded them. Herodotus 


promiſes in two Places of his firſt Book, to write 
the Hiſtory of Aria: There have reign'd, ſays 


he, ſeveral other Kings of Babylon, (whom I ſhall 


mention in my Hiſtory of Afjria). And in ano- 
ther Place: Thus the Medes retook the Empire, 


and what they formerly were poſſeſſed of, and 1 


ſeized Minus, (how they took him, I ſhall ſay in 

another Book) and ſubdued the 4//yrians, except 
the Country of Babylon. But theſe Books of He- 
rodotus neverappeared, but were probably prevented 
by his Death; for if they had been ever publiſhed, 
tis ſcarce to be believed that none of the Antients 
ſhould mention them. His Reputation was toa 
great, and Subject too important, to allow them 
to remain in Oblivion. Tis indeed true, that 
Ariſtotle blames Herodotus, for ſaying that an Eagle 


2 drank during the Siege of Nineveh; becauſe, as he 


affirms, that Bird as well as all thoſe that have 


2 forked Claws, never drink. And this Fact is not 
mentioned in all the Nine Books we have at pre- 


ſent, which leaves room for ſome Authors to con- 
jecture, that Ariſtotle meant the Hiſtory of Aſhria, 


with which the Siege of Nineveh naturally fell in z 
but *tis not impoſſible that Ariſtotle might have 


ther Author, 
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THERE is yet beſides aſcribed to Hhoradotus, 
Life of Homer, which is at the End of his Works; 


but there is no Probability, that it is of this an- # 


cient Herodotus. The Author of that Life does 
not agree with him on the Time when that Poet 
lived, for he ſays that Homer flouriſhed one hun- 
dred and fixty-eight Years after the Trojan War, 


and fix hundred and twenty-two Years before 


AJerxes's Expedition into Greece, But Herodotus 
_ affirms in his Euterpe, that Homer and Heſiod pre- 


ceded him four hundred Years ; and conſequently 


they flouriſhed more Years after the taking of 
Troy. Beſides, the Style of this Piece is very dif- 
ferent from that of Herodotus. He ſays many 
Things of Emer, which do not at all agree with 
what the Ancients have ſaid of that Poet, and 


treats his Subject more like a modern Grammarian 


ä *than an ancient H iſtorian. 

THE Style of this Writer, ſays La Methe, is 
rather ſweet, clear and eaſy, than high, conciſe 
and preſſing, as that of Thucydides; and there is 


found ſo much Reſemblance between him and 3 


Humer, that the Sophiſter Langinus aſſures us in his 


Treatiſe On the Sublime, that none but Herodotus © 
perfectly imitated that Prince of Poets, and that 
he alone is (to uſe his Term Orp als; fo Þ 


that it is uſual to adviſe thoſe who will improve in 


the Underſtanding of Homer, firſt to-read Herodotus, 7 


to the end that the Proſe of the latter may prepare 7 


an eaſy Acceſs to the Poeſy of the former, eg the 1 


Affinity of Style between them. 
K e, gr 2 
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reſt, Antiquity | is almoſt filent in the Matter. 


Fragment of the Life of this great Man, deduces 
from the Kings of Thrace, aſſerting that his Grand- 
father married a Daughter of that Family, whence” 
3 his Father called himfelf Ohrus, a Name born by 
many of the Thracian Kings. His Mother's Name 
was Hegeſipyle, and he reckoned among his Anceſ- 
tors Miltiadzs and Cimon, thoſe two celebrated Ge- 
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THUCYTDIDES. 


W. know nothing of Certainty concerning 

the Perſon of Thucydides, but what he him 
| ſelf has delivered in his Hiſtory ; that he was a 
Citizen of Athens, and General of the Army in 
| Tree, where he married; that his Poſſeſſions 
were very great there, and that he purchaſed: much. 
Eſteem by the Largeneſs of his Expences. For the 
It 
F is not doubted but he was of an honourable Ex- 
traction, which Maroelli nus, who has left us a, 


nerals of the Athenians. It is difficult to decide in 


what Degree of Kindred he ſtood to theſe illuſtri- 
ous Perſons ; but that he was related tothe Houſe 
of Miltiades appears by his Tomb that was a long, 


Fami to be ſeen among the Monuments of that 
I Near tothe Gates of Athens, called Me- 


1 
* 


ere erected the ads called Cimoniana, _ 


| | Jonging to the Family of Milt ades, in which none 


put ſuch as were of that Relation might be laid: 
Among thoſe was the Monument of Thucydides, 
I ith this Inſcription, Thucydides Olori Halimuſins. 
3 AGREEABLE to his Nobility of Birth was 
bis Education in the Study of Eloquence and Phi- 
6 | C 2 loſophy. 
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loſophy. Suidas and Phytius relate of him, that 
when a Youth, hearing Herodotus read his Hiſtory 


at the Solemnity of the Olympic Games, he fell a 
crying through a gallant Jealouſy. and a Senſe of 
Emulation, which gave occaſion to Herodotus to 
compliment the Father of that young Gentleman, 
zs giving an infallible Earneſt of his future Glory. 
Hle took that (ſays La Mothe) for a Sign of the 
growing Greatneſs of his Genius ; and as a Thorn 


pricks as it grows, he judged that fo extraordinary 
an Emotion in his tender Age, proceeding from ſo 
rare a Subject, would produce one Day ſomething 


memorable, and be followed by thoſe agrecable 
Watchings and Diſquiets which give Immortality 

to the Learned of Mankind. Thucydides (he goes 
on) lived about four hundred and thirty Years be- 


fore the Incarnation ; and as he was a Perſon of 
illuſtrious Birth, and a great Fortune added to the 
Excellency of his Endowments, he had no tempta- 
tion to betray Truth in what he was to deliver to 
Paſterity; and though ſome have cenſured the 


Truth of it. 


ANAXAGORAS was his Maſter in Philo- 
ſophy, whoſe Opinions being of a Strain above 
the Apprehenſiqns of the Vulgar, procured him the 
Character of an Atheiſt ; which Name they be- 
ſtowed upon all who did not implicitly believe their 
ridiculous Religion, and in the end it coſt him his 
Life. Socrates, another of his Scholars, for the 
ſame Reaſons underwent the ſame Fortune; and 
no wonder, if this noble Grecian ſuffered under the 
ia me Imputation. But his Character was greatly * 
a buſed by this Scandal; for the Severity of his Mo- 3 
rals and his Piety appear plainly in ſeveral Places of 
his Works, where he ever ſpeaks like a Man of 


* 


tber 5 


excellent Principles, and his Diſcourſe carries al- 
ways in it a maſculine Air of Virtue. Obſerve 
what he ſays of a famous Commander, that was 
put to death by the Syracrfrans, aſter his Defeat: 
Thus fell Nicias, who, of all his Co- temporaries, 
| leaſt deſeryed to die in ſuch a manner, as having al- 
ways been a zealous Worſhipper of the Gods. 
The Acquaintance he had with Socrates, Plato, 
Critias, Alcibiades, Pericles, and all the great Men 


7 
* 
* 


ö of that Age, which was the politeſt and of the 
VõC fineſt Taſte that has ever been among the Greeks, 
N gave the finiſhing Stroke, fo as to fit his Mind 
with thoſe noble Ideas and Principles which make 
s aan abſolute Gentleman and an accompliſhed Hiſ- 
-, torian. 3 

HI Rhetoric, he was the Diſcigle of Antipbox, 5 
e one (by his Deſcription in the Eighth Book of his 
= | Hiſtory) for the Power of his Speech almoſt a Mi- 
o » racle, and dreaded by the People for his Eloquence. 
13E He it was that contrived the Ruin of the Demo- 
he cracy, and ſet up the Government of the Four 
_ * Hundred; for which he was put to death, when 
lo- the People again recovered their Authority, not- 
we withſtanding that he pleaded his own. Cauſe the 
the beſt of any Man living to that Day, _ 

be. THUCYDIDES being deſcended em i Rite | 
heir of Kings, approved beſt of a Regal Government ; 
his and therefore it is no wonder that he meddled as 
the little as poſfible in the Affairs of the Common- _ 
and wealth: Yet though he retired upon the Coaſt of 
the Thrace, where the chief of his Eſtate lay, (for he 
atly M increaſed his Fortune by marrying a Princeſs of the 
Mo- Blood- Royal) yet he could not wholly avoid the 
es of Service of the State, which proved afterwards to 


an of him very unfortunate. For while he reſided in the 
lent pill 4 baſus 55 it happened that Braſidas the Lacedæ- 
| X 3 moniam 
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monian beſieged Amphipolis, a City belonging to 
the Athenians, upon the Confines of Thrace and 


Macedonia, diſtant from Thaſus about half a Day's 


Sail. The Athenian Captain ſent to Thucydides to 


levy Forces, and haſten to relieve him, (for Thu- 
cydides was one of the Strategi, that is, had Au- 


thority to raiſe Soldiers for Defence of the Govern- 
ment) and he did accordingly. But he came thi- _ 


ther one Night too late, for he found the City ſur- 


rendered to the Enemy : For this he was after- - 
wards baniſhed. Nevertheleſs he ſecured himſelf 


in the City of Eion, and preſerved it to the Athe- 

nians; defeating Bra/idas, who came down from 
Amphipolis the next Morning, and aſſaulted it. 
The Author of his Baniſhment is ſuppoſed to have 

been Chon, a moſt violent Sycophant in thoſe 
Times, but a moſt acceptable Speaker among the 
7711171 RY WTO PO WE WI OE] 
__ Ir. was during his Exile that he wrote his Hiſ- 


tory, finding more Leiſure and better Inſtructions 


in the Enemy's Affairs, among whom he lived, 


as he declares in his Fifth Book, in which he 


ſpeaks of his Baniſhment, and his Retirement a- 
mong the Lacedemonians, by whoſe means he be- 
came acquainted with the Myſtery of Affairs 
which he had no poſſibility of knowing any other 
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wa His Lady that he married bringing him a Þ 
va 


Fortune, he made uſe of it to collect his Me- 


moirs, and he diſburs'd confiderable Sums to the 
Lacedæmonian Commanders, to be inſtructed in the Þ? 


Truth of thoſe Things, which his own Party 
for their own Intereſt had diſguiſed; He retreated : 
to Egina, a ſmall Iſland of Peloponneſus, where he | 
began to work upon his Hiſtory. His Exile laſted © 


= 


twenty 
| finiſhing Hand to it. 4 


THUCIDIDES | 


A THUCIDOTD ES. 9 
_ THUCYDIDES choſe for the Subject ot his 
Hiſtory, The Athenian and Peloponneſian War. 
The common Diviſion of this Work is into Eight 
Books; the laſt is imperfect, and has been aſcri- 
bed by ſome to Thucydidess Daughter. Others 
make Aenophon the Author, but the Style declares _ 
It not to be his. The moſt natural Account why 
this Book differs from the reſt, is, that the Author 
died before he had time to beautify it, and give it 
its complete Finiſhing : For he died, according to 
Marcellinus, as he was writing the Tranſactions of 
the Twenty-firſt Year of the War, which laſted _ 
I wenty- ſeven. The Tranſactions of the other 
fix Years are to be found in Theopompus and Ae N. 
VVV 
; 6 HE Characters drawn of this Hiſtorian by _ 
ancient and modern Writers of the firſt Note, will 
beſt ſerve to give us a juſt Idea of his extraordinary 
Abilities, and of the. Value of that noble Work 
with which he has obliged Poſterity. There is 
one Virtue (ſays Dionyſius) in Eloquence the Chief 
of all the reſt, and without which there can be no 
Excellency in Speaking. What is that? That 
the Language be pure, and retain the Propriety of 
the Greek Tongue: This both of them obſerve 
diligently; for Herodotus is the beſt Rule of the 
tonic, and Thucydides of the Attic Dialect. Cicero, 
; in his Book de Oratore, ſpeaking of the Greet Rhe 
Z toricians, And therefore, ſays he, Herodotus and 
e Thucydides are the more admirable ; for though 
y |} they lived in the fame Age with thoſe I have be- 
d fore named (meaning Thraſymachus, Gorgius and 
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e | Theodorus) yet were they far from this kind: of 
d Delicacy, or rather indeed Foolery. For the one 


is without rub glides gently, like a ſtill River; and 


the other, Thucydides, runs more ſtrongly, and in 


Timepdides, rans more Rrongly, an 
Hoc ts d Pena big 
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Matter of War, as it were, blows the Trumpet, 
and ſounds the Alarm. And in theſe two, as 
Theophraſtus obſerves, Hiſtory has rouſed herſelf, 
and ventures to ſpeak more copiouſly and with 
more Ornament than in thoſe chat were before 


them: 
THUC YDIDES lan Phitarch:” in kis Book of 


the Glory of the Athenians) ai aims always at this, to 
make his Auditor a Spectator, and to caſt his Rea- 
der into the ſame Paſſions that they were in who 
were Beholders. The Manner how Demo/th:nes 
harangued the Athenians on the rugged Shore before 
Pylus, how Braſidas urged the Stecrſman to run his 
_ Galley a-ground, how he went to the Ladder or 
Place in the Galley for Deſcent, how he was hurt 
and ſwooned and fell down on the Ledges of the 

' Galley, how the Spartans fought after the manner 
of a Landfight upon the Sea, and the Athenians of 
a Seafight upon Land: Again, in the Sicilian War, 
how a Battle was fought by Sea and Land, with 
equal Fortune: Theſe Things, I ſay, are fo de- 
ſcribed and ſo evidently ſet before our Eyes, that 
the Mind of the Reader: is no leſs affected than if 
he had been preſent in the Actions. 


We may forma Judgment of the Style of this 


Hiſtorian by Rapin, which, he obſerves, is exalted, 
noble and ſublime, and is the Reaſon of his uſing 
fo frequent and ſo bold Metaphors, i in pure politi- 


cal Terms, yet better managed than thoſe of Plato; 


and hence he arrived at Grandeur of Expreſſion, 
which reigns ſo ſtrongly in his Writings: in which 
he is ever great without being extravagant in his 


Thoughts ; always natural, yet falls not into any 


thing vulgar or common. This he took from 


Homer, whole Imitator he perfectly was. He pro- 


_ poſed him for a Pattern in his nn though noble 
Expreſſion, 
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Exoreſtion, and almoſt in the whole Order of his 


Diſcourſe, that is lively and animated. Marcel- 


| linus adds, that he betook himſelf to one Prodicus, 
of the Iſland Cos, for the exact Choice of Words, 


and to Gorgius of Leontium, for Order and Diſpoſi- 


tion ; and beſides that, this Hiſtorian formed him- 
ſelf upon Pindar for the ſublime Style and the 
Greatneſs of Expreſſion, which was his Excellence, 


He had alſo learnt of Socrates by the Acquaintance 


he had with him, the Art of a frank and inge- 
nuous Narration, which he was ſo accuſtomed to, 

and procured him the Gift of Perſuaſion in ſo high 

a meaſure; true it is, that no man knew how to 
uſe his Reaſon better, or to make it more preva- 


lent by thoſe natural but ſtrong and preſſing Turns 
he gave it. His way of reaſoning by frequent 
Enthymeme, which Demoſthenes had ſo well copied, 

is ſtrong and vehement; and nothing can be more 
lively or more engaging, than that Air of his, 
which makes his diſtinguiſhing Character. Dio- 


 nyſius Halicarnaſſeus concludes him to be the firſt 
Inventor of that way, which has ſet him fo far a- 


bove all other Writers. We find in the end of that 
Critick's Diſcourſe to Tubero, the Places where 
Demoſthenes has beſt expreſſed the Force and Gran- 
deur of Thucydides, in his Imitation. Twas upon 
this great Model that noble Orator was formed, 
to which he applied himſelf with that exceeding 
Induſtry, as to tranſcribe this Author's Hiſtory 
eight times over, to take his Character and copy 
out his Excellence, as we are aſſured by his Com- 
mentator Ulp;an the Rhetorician. In fine, 1 * 


di des had a Nobleneſs of Thought, a Choice of 
= Words, a Boldneſs of Imagination, a Vigour of 


Diſcourſe, a Profoundneſs of Reaſoning, a Neat- 
neſs of Conception, a F ends of Stroke, Colour 
Act YA. Lane and 
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and Expreſſion, which none of the other Greet 


Hiſtorians have been Maſters of, which gave the 
moſt ingenious Criticks among the Ancients reaſon 
to acquaint us: he took the true Style Hiſtory 


ought to be wrote in. And indeed, whatever 
he ſays, whatever paſſes through his Mind, receives 


a turn of Greatneſs and Beauty, beyond what any 
others can afford us. He is a genius of an Order 


. above the common Standar d, that conceives every | 
thing gobly, and gives' a fort of Elevation to the 


_ moſt ordinary Things. NT WRT AT LOW HTO, 

I MUST not omit the Sentiments of a learned 
 Critick of our own Nation, Dr. Felton, in his Dif- 
fertation upon the Claffics : Thucydides doth ſome- 
times write in a Style fo clofe; that almoſt every 
Word is a Sentence ; and every Sentence almoſt 
acquaints us with ſomething new: So that from 


the Multitude of Cauſes and Variety of Matter' 


crouded together, we ſhould ſuſpect him to be ob- 
ſcure; but yet ſo happy, ſo admirable a Maſter is 
he in the Art of Expreſſion, ſo proper and full, 


that we cannot ſay whether his Diction doth more 


illuſtrate the Things he ſpeaks of, or whether his 


Words themſelves are not illuſtrated by his Matter. 
So mutual a Light do his Expreſſion and Subject 
reflect on each other. His Diction, tho” it be preſ- 
ſed and cloſe, is nevertheleſs great and magnificent, 
equal to the Dignity and Importance of his Sub- 


jet. He firſt after Herodotus ventured to adam 


the Hiſtorians Style, to make the Narration more 
pleaſing, by Jeaving the Flatneſs and Nakedneſs of 


former Ages. This is moſt obſeryable in his Bat- 


tles, where he does not only relate the meer Fight, 


but writeth with a martial Spirit, as if he ſtood in 


the hotteſt of the Engagement; and what is moſt 
excellent as well as remarkable. in ſo cloſe a Style; 
oy | , 7 


that i it is numerous and harmonjous, that his Words 
are not laboured nor forced, but fall into their Pla- 
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ces in a natural Fo as into o their r moſt proper 
Situation. 


celled all others in the Art of ſpeaking, he almoſt 
equals tlie Number of his Words with the Num- 


Oratory by his wiſe Reflections. 


ſhort, and ever preſent in his Buſineſs, Herodotus 
is ſweet, candid, and diffuſed. ' 7Þucydides repre- 


them in a Calm. Herodotus is the beſt at a long, 


that wins a Man' s Conſent. He wrote a Hiſtory, 


Garland from all thoſe who have repreſented many 
and great Occurrences. His Diſcourſe is always 
cloſe and ſhort, his Sentences are frequent, and his 
Judgment ſound ; giving every where excellent, 


3 but concealed Advice, directing thereby Mens 


Lives and Actions. His Orations and Excurſions 
are almoſt Divine, the oftner you read him, the 


2 diſmiſs you without a Thirſt of reading him again. 
He has left us a Hiſtory ſo well compoſed, that it 


3 will ever be the Subject of the Wonder of Poſterity, 
rather than their Imitation. 


To conclude this Subject. The Style of Thucy- | 


THUCYDIDE S, in the Opinion of Cicero, ex- 


ber of his Sentences : his Expreſſions are ſo fit and : 
ſhort, that no Man can determine whether he has 
more illuſtrated his Subject by his Oratory, or his 


QUINTILIAN obſerves he is always cloſe and 


ſents beſt the ie Paſſions in Motion, Herodotus ſhews | 
Thucydides at a ſhort Oration. This forceth, and 


ſays Lipfi 1s, in which he relates neither many, nor 
great Affairs, and yet perhaps he has won the 


1 more you will gain by him; and yet he will never 


*. 


dides is More noble and lofty than that of A | 


orce and 4 Grandeur: Every thing in his Ween 


ebe L ta N Ebel 1 
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2 © it never fails of being natural; he has Fire, 
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keeps up it ſelf, nothing languiſhes or grovels. 

This Hiſtorian, and Lry, are ſufficient to acquaint 
«a Man what Genius Hiſtory requires. Antiquity 


has N to boaſt of more perfect than their 


Works. Thucydides has eſtabliſh'd his Reputation 
with ſo pure Ideas, that he deſerves to be credited 


in all Ages. It is hard to meet with one of this 


Author's Temper, who, tho' he had been extreme- 
ly wrong'd by the LS ng Pericles, yet he always 


| praiſed him as occaſion offered, and did juſtice in 


his Writings to the Athenians, altho? unjuſtly they 


had baniſhed him their Commonwealth. In a 
word, Thucydides was exact in all he wrote, and 
faithful in all he ſaid ; and tho' ſometimes he ſeems 


with Dignity and Grandeur. 


— 


=. 


— 


X ENO PH ON 


VENOPHON, Son of Gryllus, was an Athe- 
nian, born in the City of Erchiea, about 
| four hundred Years before the Nativity ; he 
paaſſed the firſt Years of his Life under the Diſci- 

pline and Inſtruction of Socrates. He became 

known to the younger Cyrus by means of Proxenus 
the Bœotian, a Diſciple of Gorgias Leontinus, who 

was favoured by that Prince, and reſided with him 

at Sardis. Proxenus, then Aenophon's Friend, 
. wrote to Athens to invite him to come to Cyrus; 
Auenopbon ſhew'd his Letter to Socrates, deſiring his 
Advice; that Philoſopher referred him to the 
Oracle of Delphi, which Aenophon accordingly con- 
ſulted; but inſtead of aſking whether he ſhould 
go to Cyrus, he inquired how he ſhould go to Nie 53 


auſtere and ſurly, he ever ſupports his Character 


4 
he acquired at leaſt as great a Share of that Prince's 
He accompanied Cyrus with*& 
ten thouſand Greeks in his Expedition into Perſia, © 
© againſt his Brother Artaxerxes, and his Courage 


f and 8 appeared in the famous Retreat of 


— 
„ 2 - 


4 ' Favour as Proxenus, 


4 


e ne 


XE NO HO N. 


for which Socrates reprimanded him, yet adviſed 


25 


him to go. Being arrived at the Court of Cyrus, 


zuſand Men, whom he brought from 


| the . Parts of Perſia, remaining vi&orious 


over all thoſe who attempted to oppoſe his Pafſage. 
The Hiſtory of which he has himſelf written in 
his Book entitled, The Expedition of Cyrus, alſo 


called The Retreat of the Ten thouſand, 


After this Retreat, the Loſſes which this Body 


met with at Pontus, and Seuthes King of the 


1 


© Odryfians perfidiouſſy refuſing them their Pay, after 


they had ſettled him in his Dominions, obliged 


Aenophon to put them into the Hands of the Lace- 
deminans, whilſt he went to Ageſilaus King of Sparta, 
and engaged the Friendſhip of that Prince ; which 
rendered him odious to the Atbeniaus (who there- 
upon ba baniſhed him their Country) but obtained 
him the Protection of the Lacedemonians, who gave 
3 him a Retreat among them. 


He went with 
| Rk laus to the War againſt the Thebans, and after- 
wards retired to Scyllus in the Province of Elis, 
with his Wife Pil a, and his two Sons Gryllus + | 
and Diodorus, and paſſed the Remainder of his 
be in hunting and writing his Hiſtory. Dinar- 
1 255 affirms 20 the Lacedemonians gave him 4 
Houſe and Lands in that Place; and 'tis alſo ſaid 
that Philapidas, a Lacedemonian, made him a Pre- 
3 ſent of Dardanian Slaves; as *tis alſo reported that 

the Elei coming to Scyllus with their Forces, took 


away his Lands, and that he then fled at firſt to 
9 125. and afterwards to * Whither his Chil- 


Vol. II. dren 5 
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dren had eſcaped with ſome Slaves, and that from 
thence he went to live at Corintb. 


After this he ſent his two Sons to A:hens, and 


enter'd them among the Auxiliaries which the 


Athenians ſent to the Lacedemonians. They were 


both in the Battle of Montinea, where Epaminon- 


das was ſlain. Gryllus, who was among the Horſe, 1 
was killed as he was bravely charging the Enemy, 3 


but his Brother who did not diſtinguiſh himſelf 
came off unhurt, and afterwards had a Son called 
 Gryllus. Aenophon is ſaid to have received the 
| News of the Death of his Son, whilſt he was 
offering a Sacrifice, and crowned with Flowers, 
and being informed of the Loſs, he laid aſide his 


| Chaplet; but when he heard that he died like a 
brave Man, he reaſſumed it. Some add, that being 


told of his Son's death, he did not ſhed one Tear, 


but only faid, I very well knew that I begot him mor- 1 


fal. The Auwthors of thote Times exerciſed their 


Wits in writing Panegyricks and Epitaphs on 
1 Gryl. us to pleaſe his Father; and if we believe 
Hlermippus, Secrates himſelf has been cenſured for | 
being one of them who employed himſelf that 
way. Laertius, from whoſe Life of Xenophon we 


have taken what we have juſt now been ſaying, 


tells us, that he flouriſhed particularly in the fourth : 
Fear of the hundred and fourth Olympiad ; that 
he went with Cyrus when Aenocrates was Archon, 


in the Year which preceded the Death of Socrates. 


He died, according to the Teſtimony of Steficles | 
the Athenian, in his Book of Olympiads and Archons, | 
in the firit Year of the hundred and fifth Olym- | 
piad, when, Callidemus was Archon, and Philip Von ; 
of Amyntas King of Macedonia, He was at Corinth | 


when he died, and yery ld; if we believe the 
Teſtimony c of Demetrius Magnes, 
AENO- 


" & 


XENOPHON 2; 


XE NOPHON was aPerſon exceedingly religious, 
| continually facrificing, and had the Reputation ot 
being very well ſkilled in that fort of Divination, 
which was pretended to bedrawn from the Inſpec- 
= tion of the Entrails of the Victims. He imitated 
> =# Socrates, and was Antagoniſt to Plato. | Dingenes 
Laertius ſays, that he wrote forty Books, which 
have been variouſly divided. The Hiſtarical are 


)..  _ 

„ 2 theExpedition of Cyrus, or the Retreat of the Ten 
f > thouſand; theContinuation of Thucydides's Hiſtory, 
and the Cyropeed! 2 ; to which may be added, the 
z 2 Panegyric of Ageſilaus King of Lacedemon ; the Trea- 

s tiſe on the Republic and Laws of the -Lacedemo- 
= mans; a Tract of the AthemanRepublic ; the Apo- 

3 3 logy for Sycrates; and the Treatiſe of the Actions 
and Sayings of that Philoſopher, in four Books, 
Lich are rather Philoſophical than Hiſtorical, 

> We have beſides of him, The conomy; his 

- XZ Feaſt; Hero, or of a Kingdom; of Impoſts ; and 
r. F three ſmall Tracts, one of Horſes, the ſecond of 
n Governing: them, and the third of Hunting, toge- 

e ther with "the Fragments of ſome Epiſtles. _ 

U 5 IT EIS Writer, ſays La Mothe, does not owe 
t the Fame he has had fo many Ages to Hiſtory 
e 3 alone, for Philoſophy and Arms have contributed 
„ do it; and for theſe three Qualifications he may be 
h as well termed Triſmegiſtus, as Hermes the Egypt:- 
t an, ſince he is univerſally acknowledged to be a 
1, very great Captain, Philoſopher, and Hiſtoriogra- 
5. 3, pher. He has common with Cæſar the firſt and 
s 3 laſt Qualities ; and they are not deceived who find 
„ a third Reſemblance in their Style, Purity, Elo- 
1- gquence, and Sweetneſs, being equally natural to 
n them both. They have each an agreeable Man- 
th ner of Expreflion without Art or Affectation, 
ne Om no Art or An We come near it. 


ö 
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The Surnanie of Apes Attica, an Athenian Muſe, 


with which all theAncients have dignified Fenophen, 
is not only a Witneſs of the Beauty of his Lan- 
guage, and of that honey-like Sweetneſs, which 


the Graces ſeem to have poured on it with their 


own Hands, (to ſpeak like Quintilian) but it is a 
particular Mark of his Attic Dialect, wherein he 
excelled ſo much, that Diogenes Laertius writing 
his Life, gives no other Reaſon for the bad Intelli-. 


gence that was between him and Plato, chan the 


5 : 


Jealouſy they conceived one againſt the other upon 


that account. Yet Marcellinus whoattribut:s toThu- 
cydides the height of Eloquence, gives the loweſtRank 


to Aenophon, placing Herodotus between both. And 
Dionysius e e when he obſerves that A- 
nophon has often imitated Herodotus, adds, that the 
ſormer was always much inferior to the latter. 


Bu rT notwithſtanding this, it is very conſider- 


in his la{tBcok left meditating upon that Retreat. 


able that Aenophon was the firſt Philoſopher- who 
applied himſelf to the compiling of a Hiſtory, 
vhich, in what relates to the Grecian Affairs, treats 
of the Tranſactions of eight and forty Years, and 
begins where Thucydides ended, ſhewing Alcibiades 
bis Return to his Country, whom - Th ucydides 7 


Nor is it a ſmall Glory to Aenophon, or the leaſt 2 : 


Part of his Praiſe, that Thucydides his Books, being 


then unknown, falling into his Hands, when he 
might with facility have ſuppreſſed them, or as a 
Plagiary aſcribed them to himſelf, he took care to 
publiſh them, by which Act of his, every Man 

may know what Honour he deſerved from thoſe 

who have an Eſteem for the Grecian Eloquence or E 
« Hiſtory, and the modern Criticks have not failed F 
to give him equal Commendations. Beſides the 


+. Continuation of the Hiſtory begun by Thucydides, & 
Dang has 4; i MXenophon F 


wo Mi ts 


a at wo AY . Fs 
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 AXenophon (as was (aid before) has left us that of the 
2 Enterpriſe of young Cyrus againſt his Brother 
Artaxerxes, and the memorable Retreat of ten 
=> thouſand Grecians from the Extremity of Perſia to 
their own Country, in which he had almoſt the 
whole Honour, as well for his Counſel and Diſci- 
pline, as the Excellency of his Conduct. 
HIS Cyropædia, or what he writ of the Inſtitu- 
tion of Cyrus the Elder, is not an hiſtorical Trea- 
tiſe, but purely Moral, where he drew the Figure 
e of a great Prince without confining himſelf to the 
n Truth, except in two or three Events, viz. the 
taking of Babylon, and the Captivity of Cræſus: 
All the reſt is feigned, and has nothing in it com- 
d mendäable, but the Agreeableneſs of the Fable. 
T be Narrations of this Hiſtorian are very often 
Childiſh. Hyſtaſpas's Story concerning the Soldier 
Who was diſcontented with his Mefs, with many 
bother Tales related by Cyrus and his Soldiers, are 
extremely frigid, and the Jeſts which paſs betwixt 
y, this General and his Men are mean and low, and 
ats inconſiſtent with Decorum. His Harangues for 
nd _ the moſt part are trifling and tedious. Every thing 
des by Xenophon is made the Subject of an Harangue. 
des Cyrus cannot give his Soldiers Horſe and Arms, 
at. without making a Speech; however his laſt Speech 
-aſt to his Son is very beautiful; his Exhortations to 
ing Brotherly Love, founded on- Arguments of per- 
he ſonal Experience and Knowledge, and the many 
is a political Inſtructions in this Speeeh, "muſt pleaſe 
: to the Reader. His Account of the Soul, which he 
lan makes immortal when ſeparated from the Body, 
joſe and the Return of the Body to its proper Elements, 
e or is entirely agreeable to Chriſtian Philoſophy. But 
iled above all, his Principles for Religion are moſt di- 
the vine; whether the Soul be immortal or not, he 
F 
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; Lal Romans; for. they eee 1 thar 


Scipio, ſurnamed la „ had... a 


| Aenoplon s Works * . 8 and "th 105 OY [5 
made Lucullus capable to oppoſe 9 hive o 
Enemy as King Mdthridates, but the Ache 2 * 
| Writings of Xenophon. , Of which Lucullus male Þ 1 
good Ulſe by Sea, (he who before had a very ſmall | 
Inſight into the Affairs of War) that he [aus 1 
enough afterwards to gain thoſe famous Victo- 


ries, which few. of, the e Learned. are. Barra of, 
and hereby the moſt conſiderable 


Xenophon, whether, he writes of the Management 


_ of Family Affairs, or the more arduous Matters of 
State Poli Cy, whether he ives an Account of 


the Wars ofthe Grecians, © or, t. a at's Socrates, 'F 
the Style, tho? ſo far, varied — uitable to 


every Subject, yet is always clear 4 ay {nj ant, 
Tweet without Luſciouſneſs, and ele gantly caſy; In 3 

way rd of a 
ſtadied Compoſition, and yet all te Freedom and 1 


this genteel Author we have all the 


Yank b Familiar pl Weben Canna. i 
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Y of Study. "His 
this Neglect, by her too great Fondn ; of Abm. 


DEWOSTHENES. „ 


DEMOSTHE NES. 


Tn E MOSTHENES, the Father of this Demoft- a 
bene, was a Citizen of Athens of the beſt 
Rank and Quality (fays Theopompus) and 


ſurnamed the Sword-maker, becauſe he had a large 
Work-houſe, and kept Servants ſkilful in that Art 


at Work: Tho” others aſſert he was a common 


Blackſmith. His Mother (if we believe ſcbines) 
was deſcended of one Gelon, who fled his Country 
upon an- Accuſation of Treaſon, and of a Barba- 


ian Woman. | 
HE loſt his Father when he was but ferdh 


5 Ji old, who left him in a plentiful Condition, 
for the Value of his Eſtate Was about fifteen Ta- 
lents. * Afte Hi Death he fell into the Hands of 
Gurdians, char 4 


at too 928 80 conſulted FR ON 

artly through N egligence and partly 
bach e „took 951 that Care of his 
Education which ce ought; ; fo that he learned 
ſcarce any of thoſe things, which it is the Bufineſs 


of Parents generally to fix in the Minds of Chit- 


dren, When hey ell begin to enter upon a Courſt 
other pave Encouragement tb 


»Tis true 110 he: was of ſo tender a Confſtituti- 


on, and « enjo! d ſach an ill ſtate. of Health." chat He 
could not follow his Studies with much Applica- 


tion, As ſoon as he was ſixteen Years of Ave, 


Which is the proper Time for, the learning of 2 
Rhetoric, inſtead of being ſerit to the School 6f 


ocrates, who was then in moſt Eſteem, he Was 
Pl: ced with the Orator N becaufe as his Re- 
ee 


— 
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| putation was leſs than that of others, ſo were his 
Demands; and it was there that he contracted 


thoſe ill Habits, which he himſelf tells us, he 


afterwards broke himſelf of with great difficulty. 


Hrs eager Inclination to the Study of Oratory 


was occafioned by Calliſtratus, who being to plead 1 


in open Court upon a remarkable Cauſe, the Ex- 
pectat ion of the Iſſue was very great, as well for 


the Ability of the Orator, who had then a moſt 


flouriſhing Reputation, as alſo for the Fame of 


tte Action it ſelf. Therefore Demoſthenes having 


heard the Tutors and theSchoolmaſters agree among 
themſelves to be preſent at this Trial, with much 


Importunity perſuades his Tutor to take him a- 


long with him to the Hearing; who having ſome 


Acquaintance with the Door-keepers, eafily pro- 
. cured a Place where the Youth might fit unſeen, 


and hear what was ſaid. Calliſtratus carrying the 


Cauſe, and being much admired, . Deme/thenes be- 


gan to look upon his Glory with a kind of Emu- 


lation, obſerving the Applauſe he received from 
the Audience. From this Time therefore bidding 


farewel to other Sorts of Learning and puerile 
Diſcipline, he now began to exerciſe himſelf, and 
to take pains in Declaiming, as if he meant in- 
deed to be an Orator : And he ſoon found Occaſion 


to exerciſe his Talent, for he was obliged to go to 


Law with his Guardians Apbobus and Onetor, and 


to write Qrations againſt them, who in the mean 
time found out many Subterfuges and Tricks to 


renew the Suits ; but being thus exerciſed in De- 
claiming and ſucceeding in it, though not without 


ſome Toil and Hazard, he'could not for all this 


recover any conſiderable Part of his Father's Eſtate; 


however, attaining by this Means a Confidence in 


Speaking, and ſome competent Experience in it, 


and 


mente, and was derided for this "odd and uncouth _ 
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and having got a Taſte of the Honour and Power 
which are acquired by Pleadings, he now ventured 
her advance further, and to undertake Publick Bu- 
meſs. | 

Bor when he firſt addre Ted himſelf to the 


popular Aſſemblies, he met with great Diſcourage- 


way of ſpeaking, his Periods were confuſed, and 
his Arguments forced. which made all ſeen very 
harfh and tedious. - Beſides, he had a Weikneſs in 
his Voice, a perplexed and indiſtinct Utterance, 
and a Shortneſs of Breath, which by breakjng 
and disjointing his Sentences, much obſcured and 
weakened the Senſe of what he ſpoke ; ſo that in 


8 the End being quite disheartened, he left off Plead- 


1 ing for ſome time, and forſook the Aſſembly. But 


by the Advice, and partly by the Upbraidings of 
his Friends, he determined at length to overcome 

all Difficulties, and being convinced how much 
Grace and Ornament accrues to Speech from a 
proper Action, he began to eſteem it a ſmall Mat- 
ter, and as good as nothing fora Man to exerciſe 
himſelf in Declaiming, if he neglected Pronuncia- 


tionand the Decency * Speaking. What Nature 
denied him, he reſolved to attain by Labour, and 


his Eagerneſs in the Purſuit of Eloquence was fo 
violent, that he found nothing impoſhble or diſpro- 
portioned to its Force. So that it was nothing but 
Ambition that formed him, and made him con- 


quer the vicious Inclinations of an Age that had 
a Reliſh of nothing but Pleaſure, and that too in 


2 City where all manner of Wickedneſs was au- 
2 thoriz'd by the ill Examples of a People wholly 
given to Luxury and Debauchery. And this made 
him prefer the Converſation of Theophraſtus and 
 Avnocrates and of the Platoniſis, before that of 
Phryne, 
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Phryne, in whoſe Houſe there was a general Ren- 


dezvous of all that was notoriouſly infamous 1 in 


Athens, 


NA v, he would 11 55 upon himſelf a Ne- 
ceſſity of retiring for ſome Time from the Conver- 


fation of the World, which he did by a very odd 
Expedient, which was to ſhave half his Head, 
that upon the Account of the Shame of that De- 


formity, he might be obliged to hide himſelf for 


ſome Months. One may in a manner ſay of him, 
that he was content to be buried alive, or at 
leaſt that he would not live for any other End, but 
to apply himſelf to the Study of Eloquence, to 


which he had devoted all his Thoughts. 
THIS Retirement, and all the. other Hard- 


ſhips he underwent, which are mentioned ſo much 
to his Honour, are evident Tokens, and remark- 


able Inſtances of the Violence of his Inclinations. 
Can any thing be conceived more unaccountable 


than to go as he did and declaim upon the Sea- 


Shore, that by hearing the roaring of the Waves, 


he might accuſtom himſelf ſo as not to be diſtur- 
bed at the Commotions of the People, and the 
| Noiſe and Tumult of Aſſemblies? What is there 
more painful than to ſpeak as he did, with Vehe- 


mence, climbing up to the Top of ſteep and crag- ; 
gy Places, that he might thereby ſtrengthen his 


Voice? His Tongue was ſo unwieldy that he 
Could not pronounce certain Letters without much 


Difficulty, to correct which Defe& he uſed to de- 


claim with his Mouth full of Pebble-Stones. He 
alſo practiſed ſpeaking to a Looking-glaſs, that he 
"might thereby acquire a graceful Air, eaſy and 
natural; and he had alſo recourſe to a celebrated 


Comedian of thoſe Times, called Neoptolemus, to 


learn of him how to pronounce: well, and make 


acces 5 


4 himſelf Maſter of all the exterior Ornaments and 
* Graces of Action. 
© outwatched the poor Mechanic in Athens (that 
was forced to perpetual Drudgery to ſupport him- 
ſelf and his Family) till he had acquired ſuch a 
Maſtery þ 
Habit of nervous and convincing Eloquence, as 
enabled him to defy the ſtrongeſt Oppoſition, and 
to triumph over Envy and Time. By theſe Fa- 

tigues, and by this unwearied Perſeverance, he 


his Speech, and all thoſe other Imperfections 


which ſo much diſguſted the Athenians the firſt 
Time he ſpoke in Publick. 


wealth was fair and honourable, in the Defence of 
his Country againft Philip and the Macedonians, as 
the famous Orations called Philippicts do abun- 
duantly teſtify. 


in he Cauſe of Liberty, that he ſoon grew famous, 


2 neſs in his Conduct, that the Party and Way of 
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He laboured Night and Day, 


in his Noble Profeſſion, ſuch a perfect 


ca me at laſt to ſurmount all thoſe Impediments in 


'TH E Cauſe he undertook in the 8 


He behaved himſelf ſo worthily 


and was every where admired for his Eloquence 
and Courage in ſpeaking. He was adored through 
all Greece; the great King of Perſia courted him, 
and by Philip himſelf he was more eſtcemed than 
all the other Orators. His very Enemies were 
forced to confeſs that they had to do with a Man 
of Worth and Honour. He obſerved that Steadi- 


Government 8 he held with from the be- 


Zinning, to thoſe he kept conſtant to the End, 
and was {© far from leaving them while he lived, 


that he choſe rather to forſake his Life than to 
2? abandon his Friends. 
7 Threats and Promiſes of Philip could never work 
upon him; and to uſe the Expreſſion of Plutarch, 
All the Gold of Macedonia could not bribe hin. 


The Authority, Armies, 


This 
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This made Antipater, one of Alexander's Succeſſors 


ſay, That had any one of his Miniſtens been as uncor- 


rupt as Demoſthenes, he had been invincible, That 
which this Prince adds, gives us ſtill a greater Idea 
of the Virtue of this Orator : It was the Love of 


his Country that prevailed upon him to undertake 
the Government; for he made that the Employ- 


ment of his Virtue, vhich others had engaged in 


to ſerve their Intereſt. Such a Man as this, ſays he, 


would be very neceſſary for me, to adviſe with me 


in my preſent Affairs, to hear him who would 
 Tpeak his Mind frankly and freely amidſt the feign- 
ed Applauſes of Flatterers. Such a ſincere and 
faithful Councellor it is I ſeem to want, to direct 
me amidſt all theſe Court Diffmulations, But 
tho' he defended himſelf againſt the Macedonian 
Gold offered him by Philip, who was a ſworn Ene- 
my to the Athenians, he could not reſiſt the Perſian 
| Preſent that was made him by Darius, who was a 


Friend to the Coir monwealth. 


Hs inveterate Hatred of Philip urged Ro to 
ſpirit up War, by uniting all Greece in a Con- 


federacy againſt him; but the Macedonian Arms 


_ prevailed, In this Action Der:9/thenes behaved 7 
with great Cowardice for deſerting his Poſt, and 
. throwing down his Arms, he ran away moſt ſhame- 4 
fully, not at all concerned (ſays Plutarch) for the 
Inſeription which was written upon his Shield in 

Letters of Gold, Mith good Fortune, He was ſo 
diſtracted with Fear, that he miſtook a Buſh that 


caught hold of his Coat for an Enemy, and cry*d b 


out "Puarter. This Defeat gave Occaſion to his 


Enemies to accuſe him to the People, but he was es 


honourably acquitted. After the Death of Phil 
he attempted the ſame Deſigns againſt Alexander, 


he beſtirred himſelf in the Roſtrum, and writ? 
Letten 1 ; | 


S a 2 


to us nty Talents, with a TG of Plate of great 
4 Value, from an Officer of {{:xander's ; who being 


3 diſgraced for Male-Adminiſtration of his Revenues, 
This Preſent brought him 


On- 
rms 


ved 


and 
me- 
the 


d inf 


that 
cry'd 


o his 


was came to the Bir he was fined fifty Tale ents, and 
ande. r 4 | 
writ? 


getter. 


gs 


upon by the Enemies of Demo/henes, accuſed him 
as ſo 


DEMOSTHENES. 


M © 
1 Letters to the Perſian Officers who commanided 
under the King in A/a, inciting them to make 
War from thence upon the Macedimian, calling 
him Child and Changeling, But as ſoon as Aleran- 


di. had ſettled his Affairs in his own Country, and 
came himſelf in Perſon with his Army into Bœotia, 
| down fell the Courage of the Athenians, the People 
were in an Uproar, and reſolved to ſend Embaſſa- 
| dors to the young Prince, and amongſt others they 
made choice of Demoſthenes for one; but his Heart 
failing him for fear of the King's Anger, he re- 
turned back from Cithæ ron, and left the Embaſſy. 

In the mean time Alexander ſent to Athens, requi- 


ring ten of their Orators to be delivered up to him, 
but by the Interceſſion of Demades, he prevailed 


with him both to pardon the Men, and to be re- 
conciled to their City. 


Soo N after this Demo/thenes gave his Enemies a 
remarkable Advantage againſt him; for they 
found Reaſon to accuſe him of having received 


was retired to Athens. 
under a Suſpicion, becauſe it came from one who 


had been a Creature of the moſt declared Enem 
the Commonwealth had. Dinarchis, prevailed 


on that Account of Bribery to the People, and ſuch 
as his Misfortune that he could not be heard in 


uſtification of himſelf. The Eſteem they had 
for him was turned into Contempt, and when he 


Committed to Priſon. But ſoon growing impa- 
tent and weary of his Confinement, he made his 
Eſcape. He was purſued and retaken, and then 
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38 Lives of the GRECIAN Hiſtorians, 
baniſhed. He bore his Exile after a very unmanly F 
Faſhion, but was ſoon recalled by a Decree of the | 
People. 
Drop the Report that Antipater and Crater us 
after Alexander's Death, were coming to Athens, 
Demoſthenes with his Party took their "Opportunity 
to eſcape privily out of the City; but at the In- 
\ ſtance of Demades they were condemned. They 
diſperſed themſelves, flyingſome to one Place, ſome 
to another, and Antipater ſent about his Soldiers 
into all Quarters to apprehend them. Archzas 
was their Captain, and was thence called, The 
Exile Hunter. Demoſthenes he heard had taken 
Sanctuary at the Temple of Neptune in Calabria; 
and croſſing over thither in ſome light Veſſels, as 
en as he had landed himfelf and the Traces 9 
Spearmen that came with him, he endeavoured to 
perſuade Demo/thenes that he would accompany 
him to Antipater, as if he ſhould meet with no 
hard Uſage from him; but Demoſthenes giving no 
Credit to his Promiſes, took the Poiſon which he 
had carried about with him in a Quill, and per- 
_ceiving it had ſeized his Vitals, Co, fays he, and _ 
let thy after know, that Demoſthenes will not upon | 
any Account be obliged to the Uſurper 95 his Country ; ; 
and then expired. 
Arn his Death the People of -Athenr be: 
ſtowed upon him ſuch Honours as he had deſerved; 7 
they erected his Statue of Braſs, they decreed that : 
the eldeſt of his Family ſhould be maintained in | 
the Piptaneum, and on the Baſe of his Statue was | 
engraven this famous Inſcription: 12 
If with the Wiſdom of thy Mind | 
= An equal Courage had been jon'd, © T 
| Greece x&er had ſuffer d ſo great Harms, | 
| Enj7 qa by Macedonian Arms, 5 


'F DE M0 $ THE NE 8. al 
. DE MOSTOENES was of a x cholerick, melan- 
'  choly Temper; the Heavineſs which proceeded 
from his Melancholy, made him obſtinate and re- 
ſolute in whatever he bad undertaken, and bis 
Choler inſpired him with Vigour and Activity to 
perform it. Tho' this Temper made him ſome- 
what chagrine, yet at the ſame time it made him 
ſerious, which contributed to his Reputation: For 


it was from his Temper that the Severity of his ,}« ww. 
Manners proceeded, which gained him the Opi- Je 
nion of a Perſon of great Integrity in the State, 2 


and inſpired him with Courage to declare himſelf * 
againſt Philip and Alexander, the Conquerors of the 
World. 

H E had likewiſe naturally a great and noble 

1 Genius towards all the Sciences, and a Spirit that 
cCccnabled him to ſurmount all the Difficulties he nict 
with in his Endeavours after Eloquence. To his 
natural Vehemency he added ſuch lively exterior 
„ Actions, that it was impoſſible to hear him with- 
out feeling at the very Bottom of one's Soul the 


> moſt ſenſible Effects. Valerius Maximus tells us 


1 3} that he had a very quick and, briſk Exe: the MI. A 
„tions of which he took the Advantage of to expreſs 2 
9 in his very Face whatever Action was requiſite to = 
3 : 


his Subject, and to make himſelf look terrible 
whenever there was occaſion. He gave hi; Voice 
. 3 ſuch an Inflexion, and ſuch a Tone to his Words, 
1 and ſuch an Air to all his Actions, that he ga ained 
n the Admiration of all that heard him. And this 
Vehemency of Action, joined with that of Expreſ- 
ſion, is what makes up the Character of that power- 

ful Eloquence which none ever arrived to but De- 

 moſthenes, as Longinus aſſures us, and of which Quin- + 

| tilian has left us ſo fair a Deſcription in his Inſti-. Fel | 
J 


—— 
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tutions; where he ſays that Demoſthenes made 
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what Tmpreffions he pleaſed upon thoſe that heard 4 


him, by inſpiring them with his own Sentiments 
and Paſſions, or by raiſing thoſe they were already 
poſſeſſed of, by making them ſenſible of all his 


Ardour ; and by ſtirring up in them Anger, Envy, 
or Indignation againſt thoſe he was himſelf againſt ; 


and that this was the e Art in which his 


Eloquence conſiſted. 


WHAT Lucian ſays of this Orator, by the 


Mouth of Alexander's Succeſſor, contributes highly 
to his Glory, Had it not been for Deme/thenes, 


| fays King Autipater, J had taken Athens with leſs 


Difficulty than I did Thebes; but he was every 


where to oppoſe my Deſigns, he could by no means 
be ſurprized, but was alone more formidable than 


Fleets and Armies, What would he have done 
had he had the Command of an Army, or the 
Adminiſtration of the publick Revenues, when we 


found it a Matter of ſuch Difficulty to defend our- 1 
| ſelves againſt the Force and Power of his Words? 


King Philip reflecting how terrible this Man would 


have been had he had any warlike Command, 
- when the Thunder of his Eloquence was ſo dread- 4 
ful, ſays in the ſame Place, Let no one call the 
| Aba my Enemies, for I know none I have 
but Demoſthenes; it is he alone that wages War 
with me, that oppoſes my Deſigns, and fruſtrates 2 
all my Enterprizes. So that "this, incomparable * 
Perſon gave that Prince more Trouble, and more 
confounded his Affairs, than the Pyreum with all 
its Gallies, or the united Force of all Greece. Dio- 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſiis confeſſes, that the Eloquence 
of this Orator made the ſame Impreſſion upon him, 
as the Myſteries of the Goddeſs Cybele did upon 

her Prieſts. But nothing ſeems more to raiſe the 


Glory of this great Man, than what e ſays 1 


of þ 
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DEMOSTHENES. 41 
of him, That it was the Eloquence of Dems ?henes 
that made Cicero an Orator ; and this is what 
Tully himſelf acknowledges when he ſays, that he 
made it his Endeavour to follow him, but could 
never attain to it. Theſe Inſtances of Applauſe 
may be juſtly oppoſed to the Invectives of Fuve- 
nal and Sidonius, who have reproached Demoſthenes 
with the Obſcurity of his Birth, as if the Faculties 
of the Soul, and the natural Abilities of every 
Man, depended upon the Circumſtances of his 
Nativity. 
NOTHING can give us a better Idea of the 
great Advantage Demv/thenes had over all other 
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ful Action, than the Teſtimony of his greateſt - 
Rival. For AÆſchines being caſt in a Suit he was 
engaged in againſt Cze/iphon, whom Dems/thenes 
had defended, for Shame and Grief had retired to 
Rhodes, wer Vii ſome of his Friends importuning 
him to repeat to them the Oration he had made a- 


JJC ĩͤ ß 
lege b, 


which they requeſted likewiſe of him to let them 
hear that which Demo/thenes had made againſt him, 
which he likewiſe did, and read it to them very 
Jiſtinctly; whereupon they all began to admire 
ar it.: But what would you have done, ſaid he, had _ 
2} heard him ſpeak it himſelf ?' 
le | To this animating Power of Action he had 
join'd the equal Force of great and noble Expret- 
2 11ons, of lively Deſcriptions, of moving Paſſages, 
proper to affect and make ſtrong Impreſſions upon 
the Mind. All his Diſcourſes were full of expreſ- 
ſive Figures, of frequent Apoſtrophe's, and reiter - 
ated Interrogatories, which gave Life and Vi igour 
to, and animated all he ſaid; as Lengimtis obſerves, 
= 0 that we may truly affirm, never any other 
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Men, in the Art of pf Pronunciation, and i in a grace- 4 
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gainſt Cieſiphon, he read it over to them; upon A, 
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| | 57 Henes did. And this doubtleſs was the Reaſon that 


. WAA ſhall I ſay of that ſharp style where- 


) W vocations of the Gods? of thoſe Apoſtrophe's to 


— 


=-— the Sun and Stars? of thoſe Oaths by Heaven and 


| 


t @ Parts of his Diſcourſes? To all which he adds a 


Th as if he had been inſpired ; and Erateſthenes in 


<3 & | was, as it were, in Raptures when he ſpoke, by the 


: 


Ar Heat of his Action, and the violent Tranſport of 


= Y Tone more thundering than that of Pericles, whom 


41 Lives of the GRECIAN Hiſlorians, 
Orator raiſed is Anger, Hatred, Indignation, and 
of | indeed all R Paſſions to that Height as Demoſt- 


f \\ made Demetrius Phalereus ſay, That he harangued 


Plutarch, That he ſpoke like an Enthufiaſt., For he 


his Imagination. 


= with he ſtirred up the Mind of the Athenian Repub- 
lick againſt Philip, without any Regard to his 
75 Quality? of thoſe bitter Invectives he made againſt 
AT) Medias in order to make him odious and obnox- 
& 


hs. 


ious to the Publick Hatred? of thoſe vehement 
' Tranſports of Paſſion he was in againſt Æſchines in 


E 
= His Oration for Cteſiphon? of all thoſe frequent In- 


5 he had propoſed for his Imitation. And this Ve- 
'E } Hemency of Action, join'd with that of Expreſſion, 


3 is what makes up the Character of that powerful 


Eloquence which none ever arrived to but Demo- 


 fthenes. + 8 5 
H E had allo a particular Talent in repreſenting 


Things exactly with all their Circumſtances, which 
is of no ſmall moment, in order to gain Credit witn 
the People; to whom all Things ſeem to have a 
greater Degree of Probability, if they are but well 
circumſtantiated. And he had ſo exquiſite an Art 


$2 
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in painting all Things according to Nature, that 
the meereſt Fables, as he related them, would pre- 
voail more upon the Account of that ſimple plain 
Way he delivered them in, than the moſt ſubſtan- 
| tial Reaſons, than the moſt convincing Truths al- 
> 2 ledged by others. And theſe kind of Repreſenta- 


tions of Things taken according to Nature, were 
what he had wonderful Succeſs in. _ | 
IT uE Eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays Diomſius . 

Halicarnaſſeus, was very artificial, he could turn 
- >: and wind, and tread the moſt unbeaten Paths, to 
3 _ come to his propoſed End with the greater Secu- 
t | rity. But tho' he had a moſt admirable Talent at 
- diſplaying his Reaſons to the beſt Advantage, and 

t | at eſtabliſhing his Arguments upon firm and laſt- 
n ing Foundations, yet was he infinitely more ex- 
- pert at _confuting thoſe of his Adverſaries by the 
oO Strength of his Znthymemes, which were ſo cele- 
d brated by all Antiquity. And he never appeared 
le more powerful than when he was moſt powerfully 
d attack d; as we may obſerve in his Oration for 
15 Cteſiplon, the Succeſs of which riſes as to its Value 
al in proportion to the greatneſs of the Merit of 
a Mſchines his Adverſary. Never was any Affair 
m |} tranſacted by two Orators with greater Heat and 
e- Fury, or with greater Application; for they were 
n, full four Years in preparing their Matter. This 


ful Animolity, which reſounded throughout all Greece, 
1 brought together from all Parts a mighty Con- 
courſe of Auditors to affiſt at this Deciſion, and 
ng tao fee a Tryal of Skill between theſe two great 


ich Men, who were ſo celebrated for their Emulation. 
itngn Bur as this Vehemence was the principal Cha- 
22 |} raGer of this Orator, ſo Photius afſures us, that 
„el! thoſe Harangues he made to the People, had more 


Force and Energy in them, than thoſe he made to 
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44 Lives of the GRE CIAN Hiſtorians. - 
the Senate; for whatever is great and noble in E- 
loquence, is ſo to advantage when delivered before 
a.great Aſſembly. It is true indeed, that the Credit 
he had gained in the State by the Integrity ol of his 
Intentions, authorized him to ſay any thing, and 
to ſpeak to this People with Indignation and Re- 
ſentment, who were of that Temper, that they. 
muſt be preſſed to their Duty. The Sharpneſs this 
Oirator uſed, and the frequent Inſtances he gave 
them of his being angry and enraged at them, were 
+ not in the leaſt diſpleaſing to them, when they 
were once ſenſible that there was a Neceſſity of 
= waking them out of that Lethargy into which their 
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natural Negligence and Idleneſs had led them. And 

| Demoſthenes, that he might more ſecurely manage 
| this Sort of People, who were truly proud and F 
ll  haughty, but withal timorous and cowardly, = 
iÞ made a great Show of his Zeal for the good of the : 


1 State upon all Emergencies. They had accuſtomed 
tthemſelves to bear his Invectives and Reproaches, 
buy reaſon of the Fruit they often reaped from his 
I good Counſels. Neither was he himſelf ignorant 
how requiſite it was to appear ſometimes angry 
and ſevere, that he might be uſeful to thoſe that 
heard him. 1 
| THERE was nevertheleſs in this auſtere kind: 
_ of Eloquence a great deal of ſolid Reaſon, of found 
Judgment and good Senſe, . without any falſe Co- 
| lours, without any thing that is weak or ſuperficial; 
and his Reproaches, how ſevere ſoever, were al- 
was taken in good part, becauſe he bacl.'d them. 
[! with ſuch weighty Reaſons and Arguments, as 
0 were irreſiſtible. His Language was the common 
1 Dialect, having nothing in it in it that was far fetch d, 
or exquiſitely nie nice; yet it was very pure 11 ich- . 
=. Iy agreeable to > the Delicacy of Taſte tuo: (Ang 4 
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DEMOSTHENES. ax 
valent at Athens. But he had an Art of giving his 
Language, as plain as it was, all the Life and Vi- 
gour that could be ; ſo that he pleaſed, by the ve- 


hemence of his Action. Tt is obferved, that the 


longer he ſpoke, the finer his Orations were, I 


ti ould never end, were I to take in all that could 
be produced upon this Subject; what has been al- 


ready ſaid, will give us an Idea of the extraordi- _ 
nary Worth of this great Man, and ajuſt Eſtimate 5 


of his Merit. 


H r flouriſhed in the Reign of Philip of Mace- 
don. The Time of his Birth and of his Death is 
uncertain. It is ſuppoſed he Was born about the 


Year of Rome three hundred and Teventy-three, ) 


and lived about, threeſcore I ears, 


— — 


POET II Us. 


HE AYE of Conſiantinople by  Mahomet the 
Great, fell in the latter Times of Pope Ni- 


Letters, and particularly of Hiſtory, but alſo a 
great Encourager of it in others. From the dread- 


ful Overthrow of that City and final Subverſion of 


the Greet Empire many learned Men eſcaped, and 
brought over with them into Itah, that Treaſure 
of ancient Authors, which, by their Unhappineſs 


Wie now poſſeſs; and among the reſt ſome of the 
remaining Fragments of Polybh;yus, The Body of 
bis Hiſtory, as he left it Enithed, conſiſted of forty 1 
Books, of which the eighth Part i is only remaining 


3 to us entire. As for his Negociations when he 


: was ſent Embaſſador, either from his own C un- 
7 trymen the Commonwealth of the Achatans, or af- 
terwards 


cholas the F ifth, a Pope not only ſtudious of good 
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46 5 Lion of the GR E IAN Hitorians 
terwards was employed by the Romans on their Bu- 


ſineſs with other Nations, we are obliged to Con- 


ſtantine the Great for their Preſervation ; for that 


Emperor was ſo much in love with the dextrous 


Management and Wiſdom of this Grecian, that he 


_ cauſed them all to be faithfully tranſcribed, and 

made frequent uſe of them in his own Diſpatches 

and Affairs with foreign Princes, as his beſt 
- Guides, i in his Concernments with them. 


 NonNs that converſe with Books can be igno- 


rant that Polybius was of Megalopolis, a City in An- 
cadia. He began to flouriſh in the times of Ptolemy. 
 Philameter, and was born about the fourth Year of 
the Hundred and forty-third Olympiad. He was 
the Son of Lycortus, General of the Achaians, which 


was the moſt renowned Republick then in Greece. 


That great State ſent them, both Father and Son, 
in the Quality of Embaſſadors to the Egyptian 
King; and the Son had afterwards the fame Ho- 


nour when he was deputed to go to the Roman 


Conſul, who made war upon King Perſeus in 
Theſſaly. He was born noble, and as he received 
at his Birth, great Gifts from Nature which fa- 
voured his Deſign of writing Hiſtory, ſo that 
Chance of Fortune which brought him to Rome 


O 
was of no ſmall Advantage to him; ſince he Was 


indebted to it not only for the beſt Part of his 


Learning, but for the important Friendſhip he con- 


tracted with Scipio, and. Lelius, which contributed 3 


much to the Celebration of his Hiſtory to Poſterity. 
BUT the pains he took in the Acquiſition of all 
that could put him into a Capacity of writing well 


and labouring for Eternity, ſeems worthy to be 


conſidered. He thought he could make no exact 4 


Deſcription, nor be confident of the Authority of 
his Memorials from whatſoever Place he ſhould. 3 


have 
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ki them, if he had not recti fied deen by his own 
Sight; viewing himſelf the Countries he intended 


I to treat of. He reſolved therefore to be well ac- 


quainted with many Places, as well of Europe, as 
Aſia and Africa, whither he went purpoſely to be 


aſſured of what he ſhould write of them. And he 
uſed Scipio's Authority to procure Veſlels fit to 


fail upon the Atlantich Ocean, judging that what 
he ſhould there obſerve would prove uſeful to his 


. Deſign. It is certain that he paſſed the Alps, and 


one Part of Gaul, to repreſent truly Hannibals 
Paſſage into /taly; and fearing to omit the leaſt 
Circumſtance of the ſame Scipis s Actions, he tra- 


velled all over Spain, and ſtopt particularly at New 


Carthage, that he might care fully {rudy the Situa- 
tion of it. 


POLYBIUS, tho? he Principal intended tbe 


1 Hiſtory of the Romans, and the Eitabliſhment of 


their Empire over the greateſt Part of the World 


which was then known, yet he had in his eye the 
general Hiſtory of the Times, in which he lived, 


not forgetting either the Wars of his own Country 
with their Neighbours of Atolia, or the concur- 
rent Affairs of Macedomia, and the Provinces of 
Greece, (which is properly ſo called) nor the Mo- 


narchies of Afia aud Egypt, nor the Republick of 


the Carthaginians, with the ſeveral Traverſes of 
their Fortunes, either in relation to the Romans, 
or independent to the Wars which they waged 
with them, beſides what happened in Spain and 
Sicily, and other European Countries. Ihe time 


which is taken up in this Hiſtory conſiſts of fifty- 


three Years, and the greateſt Part of it is employed 
in the Deſcription of thoſe Events of which he was 


an Eye- Wines or bore a confiderable Part in the 
Conduct of them, He was hana qualified to exe- 


cute 
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cute the great Deſign he engaged in; for tho poſ- 


wy he might yield to one or two of the Greek 1 


Hiſtorians in the Praiſe of Eloquence, yet in Wiſ- 
dom and all other Accompliſhments belonging to 
a perfect Hiſtorian, he was at leaſt equal to any 
other Writer Greet or Roman, and perhaps ex- 
celled them all. He comes recommended by the 
No bility of his Birth, by his Inſtitution in Arts and 

Sciences, by his Knowledge i in natural and moral 
Philoſophy, and particularly the Politicks ; by be- 
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ing converſant both in the Arts of Peace and War; 


by his Education under his Father Hycortus, who 


ee depoſed himſelf from his Sovereignty 


of Megalopolis to become a principal Member. of 
the Achaian Commonwealth, which then flouriſhed 
under the Management of Aratus ; ; by his Friend- 


ſhip with Scipio Africanus, who ſubdued Carthage, 


to whom he was both a Companion and a Coun- 


ſellor; and by the Good-will, Eſteem and Inti- * 
macy which he had with ſeveral Princes of Aſia, 


Gre:ce and Egypt, during his Life; and after his 
Deceaſe, by deſerving the Applauſe and Approba- 
tion of all ſucceeding Ages. 


WE may form a Judgment of the Worth and 


Greatneſs of this Writer by the Number of Statues. Z 


erected to his Honour, by the Greeks at Palantium, 


Mantinza, Tegæa, Miegalspolis, and other Cities of | 
Arcadia; the Inſcription of one of which teſtifies, | 


fays Pauſanias, that he travelled over all Seas and 


Lands, was a Friend and Aly to the Romans, and 
reconciled them, being then incenſed againſt the | 
Grecians ; and another Inſcripti: on is thus, If Greece 


had at firf purſued the Counſel of Po lybius, i had not [ 


offended ; but being nat mi. rab acted, he is her 
only Comfort and CS:upport. He is mentioned with 


great Honour by OY Strabo, Foſe phus and P- 


tar cn; 
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tar why and in what Rank of Writers they are 
placed, none of the Learned need to be informed. 
He is copy'd in whole Books together by Liu, com- 
monly eſteemed the Prince oft the Roman Hiſtory, 
and tranſlated word for word; tho' the Lalin Hiſ- 
torian is not to be excuſed for giving him only 
the dry Commendation of a Writer not to be de- 
ſpiſed, without confefling to whom he had been 
: fo much obliged. Marcus Br utus, who preferred 
the Freedom: of his Country to the Obligations 
which he had to Julius Czar, ſo prized Polybius, 
that he made a Compendium of his Works, and 
read him not only for his Inſtruction, but for the 
Diverſion of his Grief, when his noble Enterprize 
for the Reſtoration of the Commonwealth had not 
found the Succeſs which it deſerved. And this is 
not the leaſt Commendation of this Hiſtorian, that 
he who was not wholly ſatisfied with the Eloquence 
of Tully, ſhould epitomize Polyb:us with his own 
hand. It was on the Conſideration of Brutus, and | 
the Veneration which he paid him, that Conflan= . | 
zine the Great took ſo great a pleaſure in reading | 
him, and collecting the ſeveral Treaties of his Em- | 
| baſſie;; of which, tho many are now loſt, yet \ 
| thoſe which remain are a ſufficient Teſtimony of | 
> | his great Abilities, He learned the Roman Tongue, 
And attained to that Knowledge of their Laws, 5 
„ their Rights, their Cuſtoms and Antiquities, that 
few of their own Citizens underſtood them better; i 
having gained Permiſſion from the Senate to ſearch | 
the Capitol, he made himſelf familiar with their | 
Records, and afterwards tranflated them into his 
|. Mother-Tongue : So that he taught the Noblemen 
of Rome their own municipal Laws, and was ac- 


ch counted more ſkilful in them than Fabius Piftor, | 
1 5 | Vol. IT. F is : Mas 
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a Man of the Senatorian Order, who wrote the 
Tranſactions of the Punick Wars. 
_ POLYBIUS was without all queſtion a very 


great Man; he was noble, and of the firſt Rank 
of his Country, a Soldier, a Stateſman, and a Phi- 


| loſopher ; and withal of an excellent Underſtand- 
ing; poliſhed and cultivated by Buſineſs and emi- 


nent Truſts, and temper'd and ballaſted by his 


_ ownaand his Country's Afflictions. So that it may 
be ſaid, no Man ever engaged in a Work of this 
Sort better furniſhed with Requiſites ; and he 
| ſeems to fill the Chair, when he treats diſtinctiy on 
any of the above- named Subjects; but when he 
talks of War, which is the favourite Subject and 
Darling of Hiſtory, how like a General and per- 
ſect Maſter in that Trade does he acquit himſelf ? 
How exact and painful is he in 8 


of Battles, by Land and Sea, deſcending to every 


Particular that may afford Light to his Reader ? 
_ How finely, fruitfully, juſtly and morally, does he 


inſtruc and reaſon on Events of Councils, Battles, 


and all kind of Tranſactions ? How does Hannibal's 
Craft and W iſdom, and Flaminius's Raſhneſs and 


Folly, appear in his Account of the Battle of 
 Thraſymene ; inſomuch that from Readers we be- 
come Spectators of all thoſe Exploits ? How faith- 
ful is he to the Character of the Carthaginians, in 
their Naval Knowledge and Strength? And with | - 
what Frankneſs, Aſſurance and Impartiality, does 
he ſhew the Romans Ignorance, and reprove their 
Raſhneſs, when he compares thoſe two People on 
the Subject of their martial Affairs and Adven- | 


tures ? All which we read with Pleaſure, and ap- 


prove with Eaſe. So that in a word he will be $1 
found throughout to preſerve his Character of a a 
- brave, able and impartial Writer, The Subject 
OL of 2 | 
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of his Hiſtory were all the moſt - ds 


Actions in the World, from the Beginning of the 


ſecond Punick War to the End of that which ter- 


minated the Differences of the Romans with the 


Macedonian Kings, by the utter Ruin of their Mo- 


narchy. 


LA MOTHE takes a to ſpeak of one 


Sebaſtian Maccius, who treating of Hiſtory, and 


declaiming againſt Digreſſions, condemns thoſe of 
Salluſt and Polybins ; ; indecently calling them baſe- 


conditioned Fellows, and Men ſprung out of the 


Dregs of the People ; and the more to defame the 


latter, he particularly adds, that he was a meer Pe- 
dant given to Scipio, to ſerve him in the quality of 
a Præceptor: But this Imputation is unlearned 
and ridiculous, for it is utterly improbable that a 


Perſon ſo exerciſed in Affairs of State, and ac- 
cuſtomed to great Employments, as Polybius was, 


| ſhould be known to Scipio, and accompany him 
in all his military Expcditions, for no other pur- 
poſe than to inſtruct him in the Parts of Speech, 


and teach him the Rudiments of Grammar. There 


might be more reaſon perhaps to charge him, as 
ſome have done, with Impiety and Want of Re- 
ligion in his Devotion to the Deity; for though 
f he ſpeaks in many places very advantageouſly of 
the Worſhip of the Gods, as when he attributes 
all the Glory of Arcadia, his Country, to their 
great Care in ſerving the Altars, and elſewhere 
profeſſes that he abhors the Licentiouſneſs of War 
that cauſes the Deſtruction of "Temples, which he 
makes to be a moſt capital Crime; yet he declares 
ſo formally in another place againft the Divinity, 
and all thoſe who in his time held the Opinion of 
the Pains of Hell, that it appears evidently he be- 
5 Heved nothing of the matter. And about the end 


„„ of 
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of the ſixth Book he obſerves that Superſtition, 
which was accounted a Vice by all other Nations, 
paſſed for a Virtue among the Romans, If one 
could, ſays he, compoſe a Republick only of wiſe 
and virtuous Men, all thoſe fabulous Opinions of 
Gods and Hell would be altogether ſuperfluous. 
But ſince there is no State where the People are 
not {as we ſee them) ſubject to Irregularities and 
evil Actions; one muſt, to bridle them, make uſe 
_ of thoſe imaginary Fears and the panick Terrors 
of the other World that our Religion imprints, and 


which the Ancients have fo prudently introduced 


to this end, that they cannot be contradifted now 
by any but raſh Perſo ons, or thoſe who are not 
well in their wits. Let ſueh as deſend Polybius in 
every thing (as Gabber has done) ſay what they 
pleaſe in his favour, they can never, after fo for- 
mal a Declaration, make him paſs for a Perſon 
very zealous in the Religion of his time. 

BES IDEs the forty Books of his Univerſal 
| Hiſtory, it is credible by one of the Letters which 
Cicero writ to Lucceius, that he made a particular 
Treatiſe of the War of Numantia. His great Age 
furniſhed him with Convenience to write much ; 
ſince we underſtand from Lucian, that he paſted 
the great climacterical Year, and died not till he 
was eighty-two Years old. He confeſſes himſelf, 
that the Advice of Lelius, which he often required 
in their ordinary Conferences, and the Memorials 
which that great Perſon furniſhed him withal, 
vere very advantageous to him. 

BurT as to his Manner of writing, the Learn- 
ed have not agreed to beſtow upon him the Praiſe 
of Eloquence. Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, the moſt 
ſtrict and auſtere Critick among them, calls him 
impolite, and reproaches him with ay = 

, bot 
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both in the Choice of Words and the Structure or 
Compoſition of his Periods. His Excellency never- 
> theleſsis ſuch in all other things, that one would 
ſuppoſe he neglected the Nicety of Words as of 
little Importance, to confine himſelf intirely to 
things more ſerious and ſignificant. He certainly 
deſerved the great Elogies given him by learned 
Men. Polybins, ſays Badin, is not only every where 
equal and like himſelf, but alſo wiſe and grave, 
ſparing in his Commendations, ſharp and ſevere in 
his Reprehenſions, and like a prudent Lawgiver 
and a good Commander he diſputes many things 
concerning the military and civil Diſcipline, and 
the Duty of an Hiſtorian, Lipfius is more large 
in his Commendation. Poſybirs, in Judgment and 
Prudence, is not unlike Thucyides ; but in his Care 
and Style more looſe and free; he flies out, breaks 
off, and dilates his Diſcourſe ; and in many places 
does not fo much relate as profeſſedly teach; but ; 
then his Advices are every where right and falu= {| 
tary, and I ſhould therefore the rather commend | 
him toPrinces, becauſe there is no need of an anxi- | 
ous Enquiry into his Thoughts, but he himſelf 
opens and reveals his Senſe, Polybius, ſays Rapin, 
is more grave than Thucydides ; he does not ſo often 
introduce Scipio ſpeaking, altho* he had a Kind of 
> | right todo it; having all along waited upon him 
din his Wars. He has frequent Digreſſions upon 
ls Politicks, the Art of War, and the Laws of Hiſto- 
ry, which do not ſeem neceſlary, He is a greater 
L. ibertine than Aenophon, and treats the Opinions 
the People of thoſe days had of their Gods and 
ſe Fell as 'F ables. But the moſt learned Caſauben, 
in his Preſace to Polybius, has moſt clearly and at 
4 large demonſtrated the Excellence of this Grece 
Writer, and wherein he is to be preferred before 
by the other Hiſtorians ö DIQDY- 
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-DIODORUS SICULUS. 


FNIODORUS SICULUS was a Native of Agy- 
rium, a City in Sicily, and flouriſhed in the 
time of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus. He 

wrote at Rome his excellent Work, entitled Bi- 


Þliotheca Hiſtorica, after having travelled thro' the 
8 part of IJſia and Europe, with incredible 


azards and Fatigue, to inform himſelf and col- 


lect Materials. He ſpent thirty Years in compoſing 


it, and collected it into forty Books, which took in 
the Subſtance of what the moſt renowned Hiſto- 
rians had written before him; inſomuch that if 


this Work were ſtill compleat, we could not want 


a competent Knowledge of the firſt and remoteſt 


Buer, to the great Grief of learned Men, of 


the forty Books only fifteen are now extant. The 


firſt five are entire, and give us an Account of the 


fabulous Times, and explain the Antiquities and 


Tranſactions of the Egyptians, Affprians, Perſians, 


iy, Grecians, and other Nations before the 


Trojan War. The five next Books are wanting. 


The eleventh Book begins at Xerxes's Expedition 
into Greece + From whence, to the End of the 
twentieth Book, which brings the Hiſtory down 
to the Year of the World three. thouſand fix hun- 


dred and fifty, the Work is entire; but the latter 


twenty Books are quite loſt, Henry Stephens aſſerts, 


from a Letter communicated to him by Mr, | 
Lazaro Baif, that all the Works of Diodorus are 
found intire, in ſome Corner of Siciy. I confeſs, Þ 


ſays La Mothe, upon this Occaſion I would willing- 
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ly go almoſt to the End of the World, if I thought 
to find there fo great a Treaſure. And 1 ſhall 


envy thoſe that will come after us this important 
Diſcovery, if it ſhall be made when we ſhall be 


no more; and that inſtead of fifteen Books only, 


which we now enjoy, they ſhall poſſeſs the whole 


forty, 


T x Contents of the whole Work, are thus 
explained by the Author. Our fix firſt Books, (the 
laſt of which is loſt) ſays he, comprehend all that 
happened before the War of Troy, together with 

many fabulous Matters here and there interſperſed. 
Of theſe, the three former relate the Antiquity of 


the Barbarians ; and the three latter contain thoſe 
of the Greeks, The eleven next following, in- 
clude all that happened remarkable in the Worl” 


from the Deſtruction of Troy to the Death of 4 > 
ander the Great. Laſtly, the other twent* 8 


q extend to the Conqueſt of Julius Ceſar _ 5 
Saul, when he made the Britiſb Oc: 


thern Bounds of the Roman Empire. 
THIS Writer has undergone variousCharzkrers 
from the Learned. Ply aſſerts, that Diodorus 
was the firſt of the Greeks ho ſpoke ſeriouſly, and 
avoided writing of 'Trifles, Primus apud Græcos 
d-jut nugari Diodorus, Biſhop Montague, in his 
Preface to his Apparatus, gives this Sicilian the Re- 
putation of an excellent Author, who, with great 
Fidelity, immenſe Labour, and uncommon Dili- 
rence and Ingenuity, has collected an Hiftorical 
Library, in which he has repreſented his own and 


the Studies of other Men, being the great Reporter 


of human Actions. He is cenſured notwithſtand- 
ing by Boclinus, who condemns the Style of this 


Hiftorian ; ; and Ludovicus Vives with great Acri- 
mony ** the Body of his Hiſtory, and the 


Narration 
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DIUDO@RUS SICULUS. 
ee SICULUS was a Native of Agy- 
rium, a City in Sicily, and flouriſhed in the 
time of Julius Ceſar and Auguſtus. He 
wrote at Rome his excellent Work, entitled Bi- 
bliotheca Hiftorica, after having travelled thro' the 
8 part of A//a and Europe, with incredible 
Hazards and Fatigue, to inform himſelf and col- 
lect Materials. He ſpent thirty Years in compoſing 
it, and collected it into forty Books, which took in 
the Subſtance of what the moſt renowned Hiſto- 


frians had written before him; inſomuch that if 


this Work were ſtill compleat, we could not want 
a competent Knowledge of the firſt and remoteſt | 


Aves. Fo TOI 5 1 
By T, to the great Grief of learned Men, of 
the forty Books only fifteen are now extant. The 
firſt five are entire, and give us an Account of the 
fabulous Times, and explain the Antiquities and 
Tranſactions of the Egyprians, Afhrians, Perſians, 
Lybians, Grecians, and other Nations before the 
Jen War. The hive next Books are wanting. 
The eleventh Book begins at Xerxess Expedition 
into Greece : From whence, to the End of the 
twentieth Book, which brings the Hiſtory down 
to the Year of the World three thouſand fix hun- 
dred and fifty, the Work is entire; but the latter 
twenty Books are quite loſt. Henry Stephens aſſerts, 
from a Letter communicated to him by Mr, 


Lazaro Bai, that all the Works of Diodorus are 


found intire, in ſome Corner of $:c/fy, I confeſs, 
ſays La Mathe, upon this Occaſion I would willing- 
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ly 90 almoſt to the End of the World, if I thought 


to find there fo great a Treaſure. And 1 ſhall 
envy thoſe that will come after us this important 


Diſcovery, if it ſhall be made when we ſhall be 


no more ; and that inſtead of fifteen Books only, 


which we now enjoy, they ſhall poſſeſs the whole 
forty. 


I ER Contents of the whole Work, are thus 1 


explained by the Author. Our ſix firſt Books, (the 


laſt of which is loſt) ſays he, comprehend all that 
happened before the War of Troy, together with 


many fabulous Matters here and there interſperſed. 


Of theſe, the three former relate the Antiquity of 


the Barbarians ; and the three latter contain thoſe 
of the Greeks, The eleven next following, in- 


_ clude all that happened remarkable in the World 


from the Deſtruction of Trey to the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great. Laſtly, the other twenty-three | 
extend to the Conqueſt of Julius Cæſar over the 


Saul, when he made the Britiſb Ocean the Nor- 
thern Bounds of the Roman Empire. 


_ T'm1s Writer has undergone various ha rücbere 


aſſerts, that Diodorus 
was the firſt of the Greets 0 ſpoke ſeriouſly, and 


avoided writing of 'Trifles, Primus apud Græcos 


d:fiit nugari Diodorus. Biſhop Montague, in his 
Preface to his Apparatus, gives this Sicilian the Re- 
putation of an excellent Author, who, with great 
Fidelity, immenſe Labour, and uncommon Dili- 
gence and Ingenuity, has collected an Hiftorical 
Library, in which he has repreſented his own and 


the Studies of other Men, being the great Reporter 


of human Actions. He is cenſured notwithſtand- 


ing by Boclinus, who condemns the Style of this 
Hittorian ; and Ludovicus Vives with great Acri- 


mony arraigns the 8 of his Hiſtory, and the - 
| Narration : 
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Narration of which it is compoſed. He blames 
him particularly for relating ſtrange and incre- 


dible Computations of Time, for inſerting that 


the Egyptians had preſerved their publick Records 


for an hundred thouſand Vears; that the CHalleans | 


had made Obſervations of the heavenly Bodies, for 
the Space of four hundred ſeventy and two thou- 


ſand Yours before Alexander's Conqueſts in Aſia; 


that the Egyptians reckoned ſome ten and others 
three and twenty thouſand Years from Is and 


Offir:s, to the fame Alexander; and that their firſt 
Kings, who were Gods, did each of them reign no 


leſs than twelve hundred Years. 


Bu T La Methe, with great Juſtice, vindicates 


the Credit of this Writer; he ſays, that Diodorus 9 
inſerted the Egyptian Ephemerides, and the Aſtro- 
nomical Calculations of the Chaldeans, only to 


ſhew what was the common. Belief of thoſe Peo- 
ple; not inſiſting that. he himſelf was of that 


Opinion. He is ſo far from it, that he ſays ex- 2? 


preſly in his ſecond Book, that he cannot poſſibly 


acquieſce to what the College of Chaldeans had de- 


termined of the long Space of Time which pre- 
ceded the Victories of Alexander. I am fo far, 
ſays theFrenchCritick again, from. condemning the 
Fables and exccllent Mythalog y in the firſt five 
Books of Diadorus, that in my Opinion we have 
nothing more precious in all that remains of An- 


tiquity; for beſides that Fables may be: ſeriouſly 
told, and that Plato's Timæus, with many other 


Works of great conſequence, would be uſeleſs up- 


on this Suppoſition, yet theſe are of that uſe to 
give us a notion of the whole Theology of the 


Idolaters. And. if it were lawful-to give a holy 
Name to a profane Thing, I might call the five 


fore-mentioned Books the Bible of Faganiſm z 
e 
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his Manner of Writing obſerves ajuſt Mediocrity 
3 between the moſt ſublime Style, and the other 


DIODORUS SICULUS. 5, 
ſince they teach us at the firſt View what the 


of the World. So that they give us ſo perfect an 
Idea of the Theogony of the Egyptians, which was 


the Latin Tongue; but not ſo of the Gree#, in 
their Reigns the Athenian Eloquence was already 


transferred to Rome, It is no wonder then, that 


Diodorus is not equal in this reſpect to Herodotus, 


2 Thucydides or Xenophon, being a Sicilian only, and 
under the Diſadvantage of writing at ſuch a Sea- 
2 ſon, Photius nevertheleſs does not forbear to praiſe 


his Style, as being very clear, unaffected, and pro- 


I per for his Subject, which is Hiſtory. It is, ſays 


he, neither too Azich, nor too full of old Words; 


which the School calls humble and creeping upon 
the account of its Lowneſs, which i is carefully a- 
voided by this Hiſtorian. 


= DIUDORUS is commended by bin 4 ; 


das the moſt renowned and eſteemed of all the 
3 Greek Hiſtorians, and by his Writings takes occa- 


ſion to prove the Excellence and Antiquity of Moſes 


the great Lawgiver of the Hebrews ; and when he 


whom he does not name without Praiſe. Euſebius 


Nour and Citations of Paſſages drawn from this 
_ Hiſtorian 


Gentiles believed of Eternity, and of the Creation 


afterwards followed by the Greeks, that without 
them we ſhould have been Strangers to theſe uſeful 
2 Diſcoveries, and theſe moſt curious Relations 
would have been unknown to us. | 
TL uk Time of thoſe two Emperors, Cæſar and 

2 Auguſtus, is allowed to have been the pureſt Age of 


—— 


would infinuate that Homer had learned in Egypt 
4 the moſt beautiful Paſſages with which he. adorned 
1 his Poeſie, he uſes for it the Authority of Diodorus, 


goes beyond Fuftin Martyr, both in Titles of Ho- 
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58 Tives of the GRECIAN Hiſtorians. 
Hiſtorian, with which he fills all the Books of his 
Evangelical Preparation. And when he treats of 
the Beginning of the World, and of what the An- 
cients believed of the Sun and Moon, and of the 
Cuſtom which the Carthaginians had to ſacrifice 
Men, and of infinite other Subjects which fall in- 
to his principal Deſign, he always alledges Drodorus ; 
but he does it chiefly when he examines the The- 
ology of the Egyptians in his ſecond Book, where he 
very much extols the Fame of him; he calls 
him a moft illuſtrious Writer, moſt exact in his 
Narrations, and one in high Eſteem among the 
Learned for his profound Doctrine; and he adds, 
that there is no recian who is not deſirous to read 
him and allow him the Preference above other 
Writers in the ſame Language. But when he in- 


fiſts in his tenth Book, that Greece had received 
from theHands of thoſe it eſteemed barbarous, and 


particularly from the Zews, all the Sciences and 
Learning for which it had ſo great a value; it is 
in that he attributes to him the greateſt Honour : 
For after he had uſed the Teſtimonies of Clement, 


Porphyry, Plato, Democritus, Heraclitus, Foſephus, b 
and other Authors, he finiſhes his Proof with a 


Quotation out of the firſt Book of that incompara- 
ble Hiſtory, to the end, ſays he, that the Authority 
of Diodorus may be as a Seal to all my Demonſtration. 
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HALICARNASSEUS. 


I this Writer had not ſaid of himſelf in the Be- 


L ginning of his Hiſtory, that he lived in the | 


1 
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Reign of Auguſtus, we might be well aſſured of it 
from Strabo; who ſpeaking of the City of Hali- 
carnaſſus, obſerves that it gave the World two il- 


he, Dionyſius the Hiſtorian. 


AMON G many Writers who bore the Name 
of Dionyſius, Suidas makes mention of another be- 


ſides him we ſpeak of, who was of Flalicarnaſſus 
alſo, and of his Poſterity. He appcared under the 
Emperor Adrian, with the Surname of MHuſicus; 
becauſe, tho' he was an Orator, his principal Ta- 


1 lent lay in Muſick; of which he compoſed many 


Books. As for our Hiſtorian, he came to Rome a 

Civil Wars, and continued there two and twenty 
2 Years: He employed his time in learning the Latin 
= Tongue, and collecting Materials for the Deſign 


poſe he conſulted all Books, all the Commentaries 


2 Lumins Macer, and ſome others. He acknow- 
lleedges that the Converſation he had with the learn- 
ed Men of that Imperial City, and his frequent 


Diligence and Application. 

| His Hiſtory treats of the Roman Antiquities, 
which he comprifed in twenty Books, whereof 
there remains no more than the firſt eleven to this 
age, which conclude with the time when the Con- 
| ſuls reſumed the chief Authority in the Repub- 
lick, after the Government of the Decemuiri, which 
4 happened three hundred and twelve Years after the 
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223 luftrious Perſons, /Zerodotus, and in our time, ſays 


ſhort time after Augu/tus had happily finithed the 


he had laid of writing his Hiſtory, For this pur- 
and Annals that had been written by Romans of 


Learning and Credit, about the Concerns of the 
State, Old Cato, Fabius Maximus, Valerius Antias, 


Conference with the greateſt Genius's of the Age, 
were of no leſs ſervice to him than all his own 


Foundation of Rome, The whole Work com- 
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bo Lives of te GRECIAN Hitorians, 


. prehended much more; for it paſſed from taking <1 


of Troy over the fabulous and hiſtorical Time, to 
the Beginning of the firſt Punick War; ending 


where Polybius begins his Hiſtory. In order to a 


clear Notice of the Roman People, he has begun his 
Work with the Aborigines, the firſt Inhabitants of 
Italy. His Authority is vindicated by Scaliger, 
who aſſerts, that we have no Author remaining 
that has obſerved ſo exact Order in Chronology ; 
and tho' he may be cenſured for relating too credu- 
louſly ſome improbable Stories, yet upon the whole 


he is eſteemed as an exact and diligent Writer, 
and more fincere than Livy. He is cenſured as a 


very prolix Orator, his Hiſtory and Antiquities 
have an univerſal Applauſe, and the Loſs of what 
Is wanting is exceedingly lamented. | _ 
THe Style of this Writer (as Photius conſiders 


it) is new and uncommon, but attended with a 4 
ee Which renders it delightful ; and he adds, 
legancy of his Phraſe corrects and ſoftens 2 


that the 
the Roughneſs that is ſometimes found in his Ex- 


preſſion. He commends him exceedingly for uſing «* 
many Digreſſions, which retain and recreate the 
Mindof the Reader, when theEvenneſs of an hiftori- |: 
cal Narration begins to be weariſome and tedious. | 
The Excellencies of this Writer are more particu- | 
larly diſtinguiſhed by Bodinus; Dionyſus, ſays he, | 
beſides the Eſteem he merits by his familiar Style 


and pure Attick Greek, has alſo written the Raman T1 


Antiquities from the Foundation of the City, with 
ſo great a Diligence, that he ſeems to excel all, 
other Greek and Latin Authors; for what the La- 
tins neglected as common and well known, their? 
Sacrifices, Plays, Triumphs, Enſigns of Magiſtrates þ* 
. oy 7 

ment, their Taxes or Revenues, their Auſpicia or 
; i Divination 


and all the Order of the Roman publick 
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 Divinations, their great Aſſemblies and their 
difficult Diviſion of the People into Tribes and 
Claſſes ; laſtly, the Authority of the Senate, the 
Commands of the Plebes or lower Orders, the 
Authority of the Magiſtrates and the Power of 
the People he only ſeems to have accurately deli- 
| vered ; and for the better Underſtanding of theſe, 

he compares them with the Grecian Laws and 
Rites, as when he fetches the Laws of Retainers, 
Vaſſalage or Protection, which Romalys inſtituted, 
and derives them from the Cuſtoms of the Athe- 
mans and Theſſalians, The Laws, he goes on, of 
Romulus, and Numa, and Servius, had, together 
with the Origin of the People of Rome, periſhed 
totally, if this Author had not preſerved them. 
It is a great Glory to him to have exceeded all the 
2 Roman Writers in Things wherein they ought to 

have hadſo great Advantage over him. 
CERTAINLY, ſays La the, it is not to be 
imagined, that a Man of that Reputation, which 
Dionyſius had acquired in Learning, could produce 
any thing that was not very polite and worthy of 
his Name. We have his Compoſitions of Rhetorich, 
and the moſt ſubtle Criticks place him in the firſt 
Rank of thoſe who delighted in that Sort of Study 
„and tho' there were no more to be ſaid of him 
than the Requeſt that was made him by Pompey 
ne, the Great, to give him his Judgment on the firſt 
Greek Hiſtorians, and eſpecially on Herodotus and 
Aenophon; it ſhews ſufficiently the Efteem wherein 
he lived in his time, and of what Authority he 
was in Rome, when that great General choſe him 
out of many others to inform him upon this Sub- 
jet. His Characters of ancient Writers that 
were before him, are too exact and rigorous, and 
his Laws of Eloquence too ſevere; for according 
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6 Lives of the GRE CIAN Hiſtorians. 
to the Strictneſs of his Maxims, there never was a 
perfect Hiſtorian. Among many Inſtances of his 
Spleen in Criticiſm, he took upon him to blame 
the Style of Plato. This was one of the Occaſions 
of a Letter, which Pompey writ to him in Plato's 
Defence; and we ſee by Dionyſius his Anſwer, 
that altho' to pacify Pompey, he profeſſes himſelf 
an Admirer of Plato, yet he {till PRAM to give the 
Preference to Demoſthenes. 5 3 
Bo rT his Confidence and Credulity i in relating = 
Stories wholly improbable, deſerve to be condemn- 
ed. What can be thought of his making a Razor 
cut a Whetſtone, by the Command of Navius 
Actius the Augur? His repreſenting Caſtor and Pol- 
| lux fighting for the Ramans againſt the Latins ? 
The Rivers Julturnus and Glanis running back to 
theirSource, in favour of the Inhabitants of Cumæ? 
_ Hefays, that a Statue of the Goddeſs Fortune pro- 


nounced, theſe Words twice, Rite me Matronæ de- 
dicaſtis. . But there is ſcarce a more ſtrange Re- 
lation in the Roman Hiſtory, than the Action of 


Clælia, as he repreſents it. He ſays that this Ro- 


man Virgin, who was given in Hoſtage with many 
others to Porſenna, King of, the Hetruſcians, re- 


turned with all her Companions from the Tuſcan 


Camp to the City of Rome, ſwimming over the 
River Tiber, wherein they had leave to bathe ; as 


if it were poſſible that fearful Maidens, who, it 
may be ſuppoſed had not learned to ſwim, durſt 


but look upon ſuch a River with deſign to paſs it, 


and caſt themſelves deſperately into- it, when the 


Peace was almoſt concluded. For tho' Plutarch 


_ deſcribes the Place in the Life of Publicola, ſo very 
| agreeable and convenient to bathe in, yet he con- 
feſſes that the River was very rapid and deep; 

Au writes with no more likelihood when he tells 
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the ſame Story. Plutarch does indeed in ſome _ 
meaſure queſtion the Truth of it. The Account 
of Valerius Maximus is more agreeable, that this 
young Lady under the Favour of a dark Night 
eſcaped from the Enemies Camp, mounted upon a 
Horſe which bore her among her Friends on the. 
other Side, The Equeſtrian Statue, erected to her 
honour by the Romans, ſupports this Opinion; but 
when Writers will ſacrifice what is plain and pro- 
| bable to ſomething marvellous and extraordinary, 
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I TNDER that learned Emperor Adrian flou- 
L Tiſhed Arrian of Nicomedia, a City of Bi- 
2 thymia, the celebrated Scholar of Ele, (Dis 
calls him Flavius Arrianus Nicomedien/is) a Philoſo- 
pher and Hiſtorian ; and, if ſome may be credited, 
an eminent Civilian. Suidas acquaints us from 


SO 


we cannot be ſurprized at ſuch Relations. 
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| 2 Huliconius, that he attained even to the Conſular 
Dignity, and that for the Sweetneſs of his Style, 


be was termed another Xenphon.. Photius agrees 
with him, and adds, that he was Prieſt to Ceres 
and Proſerpine. Lucian in his Pſeudomantes aſſures 
us, that Arran the Scholar of Epictelus, a Man of 
! the firſt Rank in Rome, employ'd his whole Life 
in the Study of polite Literature, for which he was 
4 ſo particulary famous, ſays Dis, that he wis com- 
, plimented with his Freedom both of Rome and 
" |: Athens, Dio informs us, that he was advanced to 
be Præfect of Cappadocia, and that he reduced the 
" |: Alauni and Maſſagete. Pliny the Younger, who 
3 Was then Proconſul of Dots and Bith; ae ad- 
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| pr probable, becauſe Arrian was not only a 


64 Lives of the Gr ECIAN Hiſtorians, 


dreſſed ſeven of his Epiſtles to him, and this is the 


Bithynian, but wrote the Bithynian and Alaunian 
Hiſtory, an Abridgment of the firſt of which may 


be ſeen in Photius, and a Fragment of the laſt in 


—— 


—— 


— 


He wrote the Life of Dis the Syracuſian; an Ac- 
count of Timoleon's Acts in Sicily ; a Book of Tac- 


ciently demonſtrates the Excellency of his Maſter, 
tho' we ſhould ſuppoſe that he alone had been of 
his forming. For this is the very Perſon who was 


the ſecond Volume of Blancard's Edition of his 
8 5 | 


He likewiſe wrote the Parthian Hiſtory in ſe- 


venteen Books, an Extract whereof Phagins has 
preſerved. We have four Books of his Diſſerta- 


tions on Brien; as alſo a Paraplus, or Luſtra- 
tion of the. Coaſts of the Euxine and Red Seas, in- 


ſcribed to the Emperor Adrian, if that Inſcription 
be genuine; for Salmaſius imagines theſe to have 
been the Works of another of the ſame Name, 


who flouriſhed from the time of Nero to Veſpaſian. 


ticks, and a Treatiſe on Hunting, as a Supple- 


ment to Aenophon's Work upon the ſame Subject. 
His Indian Hiſtory we have compleat, notwith- 
ſtanding the Aloo. of the learned Stuchius. to 


the contrar 


Mx. BOILE AU, in his Life of Epictetus, gives 

Alrrian this extraordinary Character: Of all the 

Scholars of Epictetus, ſays he, Arrian is the only 
one whoſe Name has been tranſmitted with Re- 


putation to Poſterity ; but he is ſuch a one as ſuffi- 


afterwards advanced to be Præceptor to Antmine, 


ſurnamed the Pious, becauſe, like that Philoſopher, 
he committed to writing the Dictates deliver'd by 
his er in his E time, and publiſhed them 
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AR RIA VNV. = 
in one Volume, under the Name of Epictetus his 
'* Diſcourſes, or Diſſertations, which at preſent we 
have in four Books. After this he compoſed a 
little Treatiſe called his Enchiridion, which is a 
ſhort Compendium of all Epictetuss Philoſophical 
Principles, and hath ever been acknowledged for 
one of the moſt valuable and beautiful Pieces of 
ancient Morality. He likewiſe writ a large Book 
of the Life and Death of Ep:&etus, which is now 
© unfortunately loſt, And to ſhew how much he 
was of Opinion this Writer had obliged Mankind, 
he aſſures us, that Zp:&etus left nothing of his own 
Compoſition behind him, and if Arrian had not 
tranſmitted to Mankind the Maxims of his Maſter, _ 
we have ſome Reaſon to doubt whether the very 

Name of Epicgetus had not been loſt to the World. 
It is not eaſy to know, whether his Hilary was 
writ before his Enchiridion, and thoſe other Diſ- 

- courſes of Epictetus, which Simplicius in his Com- 
mentaries aſſures us to be compoſed by him; for 
tho' it might not be thought, according to the or- 

dinary and natural Courſe of Study, he ſhould ap- 
ply himſelf to Philoſophical Contemplations in the 
youthful Part of his Life, yet it appears in the 

Preface of thoſe Diſcourſes, that he writ them as 
they were ſpoken by his Maſter, collected from his 

Mouth whilſt he was yet the Scholar of that great 

Philoſopher ; and he complains that they were 
publiſhed without his Privity, which-is a certain 

Evidence of their being written in his younger 

Age. Photius ſays, they were formerly in twelve 
Books, beſides certain Philoſophical Diſſertations 

„buy him mentioned, which are loſt to this Age. 

a As for his Hiſtorical Compoſitions, tho* we have 

them not all intire, by what remains of them we 

may diſcern enough to, oblige us to value his Merit; 
= : , 7 Du and | 
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66 Lives f the GREC1IAN Hiſtorians; 
and his ſeven Books of the Conqueſts of Alexander 


the Great, and eight which treat particularly of 


India, may ſuffice to give him a Rank and Name 
among the chiefeſt Hiſtorians. Beſides theſe, he 


wrote in ten Books the Hiſtory of thoſe Actions 


which happened amongſt Alexander's Captains af- 


ter his Death, for they could not agree about the 


dividing their Conqueſts ; but of thoſe there re- 


mains nothing at this Day but an Ahridgment of 
them, which Photius gives us in his Bibliotheca. 


_ Tris Author gives us to underſtand, that he 


wrote the Hiſtory of Alerander the Great by Di- 


| 


— 


— 


vine Inſpiration, and that he did it under the 


Number of Books that Arnophon choſe to deſcribe 


the Conqueſts of Cyrus; and ſome obſerve, that he 
ſo affected to follow that Author, that he has per- 


fectly imitated him in his Style, and in many other 
reſpects; and therefore he is diſtinguifld by the 
Name of the Yourg Aenophon. He declares in his 


Preface, that the Relations of the Facts he has de- 
Tivered, are founded upon the Faith of Arifobulus 
and Prolemæus Lagus, who accompanied Alexander 
in all his Enterprizes, and his Accounts are the 


more credible, for that, beſides the Royal Quality 
of the latter, they did neither of them publiſh their 
Writings till after Alexander's Death, without any 


other Obligation, than a real Deſire of diſcovering 
the Truth of his Actions. And yet our Author 


profeſſes in his Deſcription of the Death of Cal- 


Ibenes the Philoſopher, that it was diverfly repor- 
ted by them, though they were both near the Per- 


ſon of Alexander, when the Proceſs was made a- 


gainſt that unfortunate Perſon. Ariſtobulus ſays, 


he was led in Chains after the Army, till he died 


of a Sickneſs ; the other affirms, that, after hav- 
- — T ev --- Yd 44A 27 OTT . 
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a 
in the Indies, and the other Time upon the Banks 


of the Tigris, Thoſe which were made before the 


1 IAN, = 
ing been expoſed to Torture, he was ſtrangled for 
being unhappily involved in the LEE of 
Hermolaus ; fo difficult it is to come at the Truth 


certain, than that one and the ſame Fact is many 


times variouſly related by thoſe who ſaw it, be- 


cauſe of the divers Reſpects and Intereſts in which 
the Relators are ſeverally engaged, 
 PHOTIUS commends Arrian as equal to the 


able, becauſe it is both ſhort and intelligible, and 
he never diſcompoſes his Readers with tedious Di- 


greſſions, and ſuch Parentheſes as may obſcure the 
| Senſe of his Sentences, And one cannot eafily 
find in all his Hiſtory, any one ſuch miraculous 


Event, as might render it ſuſpected, if you will 
except ſome Predictions of Ari/tander, and the 
Story of two New Springs, which appeared near 
the River of Oxus, as ſoon as Alexander was there 


TAE Pattern which Arrian propoſed to imita te, 


encamped. | 


phon is not of that Order; but his Phraſe is ming- 
led with fuch excellent Figures, that by retaining 


all the Clearneſs of him that he imitates, his Style 


ly towering. He occaſionally uſes ſometimes ob- 
lique Orations, and ſometimes direct ones. The 
Oration of Call:;/thenes againſt Anauurchis, who 
would have Alexander to be adored, is one of the 
moſt conſiderable of thoſe that are direct; and 
there are two others not inferiour to it of the ſame 
Prince to his Soldiers, who began to mutiny, once 


Battle 


© | of Actions performed, and there is nothing more 


beſt Hiſtorians; his Narration is always agree- 


\ 


{ 
; 


1 permits him not to elevate his Style to a ſublime 
Degree of Oratory, becauſe the Eloquence of Xeno- 


has nothing in it either too flatly low, or too high- 


— 
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- Battle at the Streights of Amanus, and at the Plain of 
Arbela, or Gaugamela, are oblique, and much more 
conciſe than the occaſion required. Photius ma kes 
a very favourable Judgment of the Hiſtory of Ar- 


rian, and ſays, that whoſoever ſhall compare it with 


the moſt ancient of thoſe which are fo much eſ- 
teemed, it will be found there are many things in 
them Which by no means come up to the Value of 
the other. He was a Writer of ſo great Integrity, 
that by way of Eminence and Dion, he was 
ns The Lover of e 
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\ HIS Hiſtorian is the more conſiderable a- 
mong thoſe who have laboured in the Re- 
man 5 in that, beſides the Commendation 
which Photius gives him, to have truly as poſſible 
delivered his Matter, he alone has particularly de- 


| ſcribed the Actions, according to the Provinces 
8 where the Scene of them lay, and the different Re- 


gions wherein they were tranſacted. This Methed 
is certainly very uſeful and regular, to expreſs diſ- 
tinctly the ſeveral Exploits, and ſeparately from 
each other, and at one View preſents what paſſes 
in every Country, no way of Writing can be more 


- inflructive than this, and apter in that reſpe& to 


pleaſe and ſatisfy the Mind of the Reader; ſo-that 
the Hiſtory of Appran, as Suidas relates, was often 
byan excellency of Title called the Bai lie or Royal 
Hiſtory. 

H E deſcended from one of the chief Families of 
Alexandria, and came to Roe in the Time of the 
* Trajan; he there practifed the Law for 

_ ſometime, 
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ſometime, and oleaded with that Force and Elo- 


greater Dignities in the Empire under Adrian and 
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quence, that he was ſoon advanced to be one of 
the Procuratores Cæſaris, and afterwards carried to 


Antoninus Pius, He was preferred, as Photins re- 
lates, to the Adminiſtration of a Province; Sigo- 
nius and ſome others call him SD Ne Alexandrt mus, 
and make him an Zgyptian. 
THE Hiſtory of Appian was did into three 
Volumes, which, as the ſame Photius obſerves, con- 
tained four and twenty Books. It began at the 
Taking and Deſtruction of Troy, and the Fortune 
of Æneas, and extended beyond the Reign of Au- 
guſtus, making Excurſions ſometimes even to the 
Times of Trajan. As to his Style, the ſame Photius 
obſerves, that as his Manner of Writing was plain 
and eaſy, ſo he had nothing in it that was ſoaring, 
high or ſuperfluous, and he gives him the Privilege 
of being not only very faithful, but one of thoſe 
who hasgiven the greateſt Teſtimony of his Know- 
ledge in the Art of War, and all kind of military 
Diſcipline. To read the Deſcription of his Battles, 
would make one fancy himſelf in the middle of 
them; and he is ſo happy in his Orations, that he 
manages and moves the Affections which way he 
pleaſes, whether it be to revive the Courage of the 
drooping Soldiers, or repreſs the extravagant Tran- 
ſports of thoſe that are too violent. Of the many 
Works which he compoſed, there remains ta this 
Time but the leaſt Part, which deſcribe the Pu- 
nick, Syrian, and Parthian Wars; thoſe ag ainſt 
Mithridates, againſt the Spaniards, againſt Hanni- 
bal, and five Books of thoſe of the Civil Wars of 
Rinne, and thoſe of Ihria. As for that of the Cel- 
tick War, or the War of the Garels, there is only a 
F ragment or Compendium of it extant, rather to 


make 
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make us regret what we want, than ſatisfy our 


Minds with that which remains. The Account 
he gives of the Civil Wars is exceedingly praiſed 
by Photius ; it is written, he ſays, with great Ac- 


cCurxateneſs, Elegance and Clearneſs; it begins with 
the Sedition of the Gracchi about the Agrarian 
Law, and continues it down through all the Tu- 
mults and Confuſtons of the Romans, to the Death _ 


of Pompey the younger, which was but five Years 
before the Battle of Afinm, and the Settlement of 

Auguſtus in the Empire; a Story that is not writ- 
ten at large and intirely by any other but this Au- 
thor and Dian Caſſius, and is one of the beſt Sup- 
3 that is extant of the laſt Books in tlie 


End of Lz#y, and one of the beſt Introductions to 


the Hiſtory of the Cæſars; and laſtly, it is one of 


the moſt lively Repreſentations that is to be found 


in any Hiſtory of the Diſorders of Commonwealths, 
and the Miſeries that attend great Changes in 
JJ 8 
_ Bur notwithſtanding this favourable Charac- 
ter of Photius in behalf of Appian, Bodin falls foul 
both upon his Memory, and his Judgment in the 
Matter of Hiſtory ; for this bold Cenſurer denies 
that it was the Roman Practice to lend their Wives 
to one another, after the Cuſtom of the Parthians 

and Lacedæmonians, and imputes too much Cre- 
dulity to our Hiſtorian upon this account; tho” 
Plutarch relates the ſame Thing, and ſays, that 
Cato freely lent his Wife to Hortenſius the Orator; 
nor is the Law of Romulus, or that againſt Adul- 
terers mentioned by Agellius, (as Bodin unadviſecly 
imagines) repugnant to this Practice. He blames 
him likewiſe for making Cæſar ſay, in his ſecond 
Book of the Civil Wars, certain Expreſſions that 
were not ſpoken by him, but by Pompey, in a 

Ws ttghreatning 
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threatning Speech which he uſed to the Senate, 


when he put his Hand upon his Sword, and told 


them, that if they would not grant him what he 
deſired, that Sword ſhould purchaſe it. This 


ought in Candour to be aſcribed to a Failure of 


Memory, to which all Mankind is ſubject. He 


F. condemns him likewiſe for another Error in miſ- 


% G pcs. 
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taking Calphurnia for Pompeia, that Wife of Ceſar, 
who was vitiated at the Ceremonies of the good 
Goddeſs. Sigonius is more indecent, he arraigns 


him of Levity, and many Omiſſions, without pro- 


ducing any Inſtance to ſupport the Charge. Sca- 


Tiger is very bold in his Cenſure upon him, in his 


Animadverſions on the Hiſtory of Euſebius, where 
he ſays he would appear to be a Child in the Buſi- 
neſs of his Hiſtory, were it not that an Infinit 

of Matters were added to his Hiſtory of the Wars 
of Syria. Theſe Reflections are raiſed too high, 
yet his Partiality is a Fault that runs through all 
his Works; he flatters the Romans, always placing 
the Right as well as the Advantage on their fide, 
to the Prejudice of all other Nations with whom 
they were concerned. We may add to this, that 
he often attributes to himſelf the Labours of others, 


tranſcribing many Paragraphs and intire Sentences 
of Polhbius, and other Authors more ancient, in- 
ſerting them in his Works without citing their 


Texts, or making any Acknowledgment due to 
their Merit upon ſuch Occaſions. He is likewiſe 


charged for tranſcribing the greateſt Part of the 
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| Teddere ; as Pliny ſays to Veſpaſian, on the ſame 
Subject; and Scaliger on this Occaſion calls him 
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- Commentaries of Auguſtus, which contained (as 
Suetonius relates) the moſt memorable Actions of 


84 
herd 
1 

20 


his Life. This is indeed a Sort of Theft not to be 


allowed; Deprehendi in furto malle, quam mutuum 


alienorum 
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alienorum laborum Fucum, alluding to a certain Sort 


of lazy Flies, which nouriſh themſelves by the La- | 


bour and the Honey of others. 
 NoTwiTHST ANDING the Severity of 


Scaliger upon the Character of Appian, he has had 


his Admirers, who have repreſented him in a more 


favourable Light; Cælius Secundus Curio, in his 
Epiſtle Dedicatory before the Latin Impreſſion, 
writes thus of him: It is certain, ſays he, that 
- Appian propoſed to himſelf the Method and Con- 
texture of Thucydides and Saluſt, and endeavoured 
to imitate them both in their Veracity of Expreſ- 


ſion, and Quickneſs of Tranſition ; for he did not 


weave together a perpetual Series of Hiſtory, as 


Livy and others; but from the whole Matter, that 


N is, from the greateſt, and the moſt immortal Ac- | 


tions of the Romans, he ſeparated the Wars they 
made upon any Nation or People, and made ſo 


many Bodies of Hiſtory as the Wars were they 
_ undertook ; which Reaſon and Image of Writing, 


Cæſar purſued in his ſo much celebrated Com- 


mentaries, wherein nothing is found empty, fa- 


| 


| 


bulous or incredible; no ſuperfluous or feigned 


| Speeches, or Orations for Oſtentation, but all pure, 


true, religious and neceſſary, in which he did not 
imitate the Vanity of the Greets, which to do is 


not indeed to write an Hiſtory, but to deceive the 
World with Fables. Rapin confeſſes that he was 
2 Copier of all the Greeks that treated on the ſame 


Subject, which occaſions his Style to be as various 
as the Books from which. he fiole ; ; yet after all, 

his Works are not to be deſpiſed, for "we contain 

Matten of Worth and n 
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the Surnames of Cocceius and Cocceianus, was 
born at Nicea, a City of Bithynia, whither 
he tired; in his latter Years to paſs in quiet the re- 
maining part of his Life, after the Example of 
thoſe Animals, who always return, as they ſay, to 


die in their Manſions. The Infirmity of his Legs 


called him to this Receſs, and he writes that his 
Genius had foretold it him long before, by a Verſe 
of Homer's Iliads, recited by Photius, As Socrates 
was ſaid to have had a familiar Spirit, or Demon, 
who was as a Director of his Life, Dio alledges he 
was warned by his to avoid, by withdrawing him- 
ſelf, the Ambuſhes which the Prætorian Militia 
prepared for him; and the ſame Spirit of God- 
deſs (to uſe his own Words) made him write his 
Hiſtory, who before exerciſed himſelf only in Phi- 
loſophical Learning, as that of divine Dreams and - 


their Interpretation, and he compoſed a Treatiſe ; 
upon that Subject. 


H 1s Father y RR Conſular Man, 6085 


; cording to the Phraſe of that Age) was Governor 


of Dalmatia, and ſome time after Proconſul of 


Cilicia. He himſelf had the ſame Conſular Dig- 
| nity beſtowed upon him twice, which he 1 ; 
| jointly with the Emperor Alexander, Son of Mam- 
* meca,*after he had paſted through divers Employ- 
ments under the precedent Emperors ; for Macri- 
nus had eſtabliſhed him Lieutenant or Governor of 
J | Pergamus and Smyrna, and he ſome time comman- 


| ded in Africh, and hay afterwards the Adminiſtra- 


Vol. Il, HG 
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tion of Auſtria and Hungary, then called Pannonia, 
committed to him. Theſe Circumſtances are pro-" 
per to be known before we ſpeak of his Writings, 
becauſe they recommend and derive upon them a 


greater Authority. 


H1s Hiſtory compriſed all the Time from the 


 Nuilding of Rome to the Reign of Alexander Severus, 


which he writ in eighty Books, divided into eight 
Decads, of which few are ſaved from that unhappy 
| Loſs that has been fatal to many admirable Works 
of this Nature, by the Ignorance and Incurſions of 
barbarous Nations. At preſent the five and thir- 
tieth Book is the firſt of thoſe that remain intire; 
for we have but ſome Fragments of the four and 
thirtieth preceding. His Progreſs to the fixtieth - 


is compleat enough; but inſtead of the laſt twenty, 
we muſt be content with what Alphilinus, a Monk 


of Conſtantinople, has given us in a Compendium of 
them. Photius obſerves that he writ his Reman 


_ Hiſtory, as ſome others had likewiſe done, not 
from the Foundation of Rome only, but even from 

Eneas his aeg into Hay, which he continued 
to the Tyranny of Heligabalus, and ſome Part of 
the Reign of Ae Severus his Succeſſor. That 


which we have of it now in our Poſſeſſion, com- 


prehending the Events of three hundred Vears at 
leaſt, begins but at the Time when Lucullus had 
his great Commands, and finiſhes with the Death 


of Claudius the Emperor, the reſt is the Epitome 


of Aiphilinus before mentioned. 
THOUGH all that has been loſt of this excel- 


lent Author is much to be regretted, [ think no- 


thing is ſo deplorable as the Loſs of the forty laſt 
Years, of which he writ as an Eye-witneſs, and 
one that had a Part in the Government of the State, 
T or he could n no Account of what Hed be- 


fore 
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| fore the Empire of Commodus, but from the Rela- 
tion of Strangers. But after that Emperor to the 


other, with whom he had the Honour to be Col- 


legue in the Conſulſhip, he built his Relations no 
more upon the Faith of others, but delivered his 
own Obſervations, which are now come to us 


only by the Hand of Xphilmus, his Abbreviator. 
It is a clear Evidence of the prudent Conduct of 
Dio, that he could paſs ſteadily throught ſuch dan- 
gerous Times as thoſe under the Cruelty and Ty- 


rannies of Commodus, Caracalla, Macrinus, and 
 flelvgabalus (or, as it ought to be writ, Elagabolus) 
without the Loſs of his Life, his Fortune, or Re- 


putation, which run great Hazards under ſuch ar- 


bitrary and bloody Princes, and are in the utmoſt 


Danger, without the greateſt Dexterity of Wit 


and Conduct. He was ſo commendable, and be- 
haved with that Equanimity, that after having 
overcome thoſe ſtormy and tempeſtuous Seaſons, 


wherein the Quality of a Stranger and his Riches 
expoſed him to much Envy, he arrived happily at 
a ſafe Port, and became ſafe under the Reign of 


Alexander Severus, an exceeding Lover of Juſtice, 
and a moſt powerful Protector of virtuous Men, 
> UNDER him he publiſhed the Roman Hiſtory, 
to which he was directed by his Genius, as we ob- 


ſerved before, and at the ſame Time obeyed the 


| Command of Septimius Severus, by whoſe Orders 


he applied himſelf to that Undertaking, He con- 


feſſes himſelf that he employed ten Years in pro- 
viding the neceſſary Materials for this great Build- 


ing, and twelve more in raiſing it; and adding 
that Majeſty unto it, which makes us even at this 


Day admire its diſmembred Fragments, and bro- 


ken Ruins. A Man of his Quality, who had paſ- 
fed his whole Life in the Management of publick 
eee eee 
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Affairs, who had thoroughly read Men as well as 


Books, and of ſuch an experienced Conduct, could 
not avoid proving a moſt correct Hiſtorian, Nor 
has any of the Roman Writers diſcovered ſo much 


as he of thoſe State Secrets, which Tacitus ſtyles, 4 


Arcana Imperii, and of which he makes ſo high a 


Myſtery. He is fo exact in deſcribing the Order 


of the Comitia, theeſtabliſhing of Magiſtrates, and 


the Uſe of the publick Rites of the Romans, that 


other Author. And in what relates to the Con- 


ſecration of the Emperors, their Apotheofis, or in- 
rolling among the Number of the Gods, we may 
ſay he is the only Writer who has ſhewn us an ex- 
act Form, except Herodian, who affected afterwards 
to imitate him upon the ſame Subject. But particu- 
larly in the fifty ſixth Book, he is very curious 
© where he repreſents the Pomp of Auguſtus his Fu- 
neral, his Bed of State, his Effigies of Wax, and 


| there is no Account of them fo particular in any 


the eta Oration which Tiberius read before the 
People; then deſcribes the Rites that related to the Þ 


Burning of his Body; how Livia gathered and laid 
up his Bones, and in the End with what Dexterity 
they made an Eagle fly from the funeral Pile; 
| whence that Bird of Jupiter ſeemed to bear the 
Soul of the Emperor to Heaven. 


q — TT. 8 
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THE Funeral Oration before 8 intro- 


ducesa Remark that Dio uſed, not only the ob- 
lique, but the direct way ofO ration alſo in the Body 
of his Hiſtory. Thoſe of Pompey to the Romans, 
and of Gabinius afterwards in his thirty ſixth Books 
are of the laſt Sort. The Philoſophical Diſcourſe 
of Philiſius to Cicero, found in the eight and thir- 
tieth, which perſuades him to bear his Exile in 
- Matedonia with Conſtancy, is alſo in the Form of 
3 N after a "Sort conſiderable Dialogue 
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between them two. The Orations of Agri ippa and 


Mecenas, the firſt of whom exhorted Huguſtus to 


quit the Empire, the ſecond on the contrary to re- 


tain it, are of the ſame Sort, and contain the whole 


fifty ſecond Book, By this it appears, that they 
who believe all Sorts of Orations to be indecent in 


HFiſtory, will not be pleaſed with Diss Method of 
writing, for he abſtains not from thoſe which are 


moſt to be avoided, namely, the Direct, and has 


made uſe of Dialogues alſo, which is contrary to 
the Rules of the Criticks in Hiſtory. 


Bur if we muſt take notice of his Faults, there 


are others which deſerve ſooner to be complained 


of than what we mentioned; he is accuſed of hav- 
ing taken Cæſar's Part too much againſt Pompey, 


and to accommodate himſelf to the Courſe of For- 
tune, Nor ſeems he more equitable in reſpect of 
Antonius's Faction, which he always favours to the 


prejudice of that of Cicero. And whoever reads in 
the forty ſixth Book the Invective of Q: Fuſius Ca- 
lenus againft this incomparable Orator, will be hard- 
ly able to endure all the Injuries with which it 
ſeems Dis would have ſullied his Reputation. Not 
content to make him reproached for being the Son 
of a Fuller or Dyer, and very often reduced to dreſs 
Vines or cultivate Olive- Trees, he aſſaults his Per- 
ſon, and touches his Honour in the moſt ſenſible 
Parts ; he repreſents him ridiculous for his Fear- 
fulneſs, and to blaſt him the more affirms, that of 


all the Orations which were ſeen of his, he de- 


livered not one of them after the Manner in which 


they werewrit, and therefore his want of Memory 
is imputed as a Crime to him. But he makes Ca- 


{nus much more ſevere, he would have him throw 


off the long Robe, if it had not been uſeful'to him 
to h hide de bis bandy Legs, and . Feet; and 
FF be a1rAlg 18 


78 CLives f the Grxtcian Hiſtorians, 
arraigns his conjugal Bed, to expoſe the Vices of 
his Wives, charges him with proſtituting the Ho- 
nour of one of them; and in the mention of his 
Children, he accuſes him of Inceſt with his Daugh- 
ter, and repreſents his Son as an infamous Liber- 
tine, perpetually drunk. Certainly to treat one of 
the greateſt Perſons in the Raman Republick in this 
i ſcandalous Manner is rather like a Satyriſt than an 
_ | Hiſtorian. But Dio purſues his Blow, and ſo vio- 
lently preſſes upon the Character of this wonderful 
| Orator, that in the following Book he takes a new 
Occaſion to make Fulvia the Wife of Antonius vo- 
mit out abundance of Reproaches againſt his Me- 
mory, and pierce his Tongue through with her | 
Bodkin. | b ca, 
DO has not behaved with more Reſpect to the 
Reputation of Seneca, unleſs thoſe Reflections are 
juſtly charged upon Aphiline, who, as ſome ſup- 
| Poſe, maliciouſly delivers the Thoughts of Suillius, 
or ſome other as bad, for thoſe of Dio; tho? other 
Writers have accuſed Seneca of leading a Life quite 
contrary to the moral Diſcipline he profeſſed, and 
| the philoſophical Character to which he pretended. 
= [4 this Hiſtory he ts branded with the Guilt of 


Adultery with Julia and Agrippina, and charged 
with the Death of the laſt. He is taxed with read- 
ing Lectures of Pederaſty to Nero, and aſcending 
the Theatre with him, to make Orations in his“ 
Applauſe. In ſhort, his Luxury and Avarice are 
aggravated to that degree, that the Cauſe of the 
Rebellion in Britain is imputed to him; where the 
People could no more endure his Extortion, than 
Nero could ſuffer his Conſpiracies, from which he 
had no other means to deliver himſelf than by put- 
ting ſo cruel a Maſter to a violent Death. But 
theſe InveCtives ſeem to proceed rather from the 


of — Malice 


— 


DIO CASSIUS. 


79 

i Malice of the Abbreviator than the Hiſtorian ; be- 
cauſe Dio in his fifty-ninth Book declares himſelf 
- in Favour of Seneca, and very much to his Repu- f 
tation. 
Tuts Writer has been ſeverely cenſured for 
'} Superſtition and Credulity, and by that means 
ſome Diſcredit has fallen upon his Hiſtory, But 
ſurely ſome Allowance ought to be made to the 
Weakneſs of Humanity, for the beſt Authors have 
been blamed for the ſame Blemiſhes and Imper- 
fections. In his forty-ſeventh Book he tells us, the 
Z Sun appeared at Rome ſometimes leſſer and ſomes» \ 
times greater than ordinary, to foretel the bloody 
| Battle fought in the Fields of Philippi; which was 
. alſo ſignified by many other Prodigies. He gave 
1 credit to the ſtrange Qualities of the Phlli, . 
pretend to a Power of expelling Poiſon out of che 
dead Body of Cleopatra; whom theſe Men (for 

there was no Female among them, ſince they begat 

| themſelves) endeavoured in vain to bring to Life 

> | again. Theſe P//l: are mentioned to have been 

i © employed by Augu/tus Cæſar, to cure e ee af- 

ter ſhe had been bitten by the Alp, by ſuc gut 

f the Venom of her Wounds, that ſhe 3 adorn 

a his Triumph at Rome. In his fifty-eighth Book 


be relates, that a_ Phoenix was ſeen in Egypt in the 
g ſeven hundred and nineteenth Year after the Foun- 
is | dation of Rome. In another Place he writes, that 
e # Peſpafiancuredia blind Man, by piryng in his Eyes; 
and worked a like Miracle upon a lame Man's 
je Hand, which he reſtored to its Vigour and former 
De, by walking upon it ; theſe Men being fore- 
warned in a Dream that they ſhould receive this 
Benefit from the Emperor. In another Place he 
ſays, that Apollonius Tyanens ſaw in the City of 
- Epheſus, all that * at the Death of Domitian 
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Bo Lives of the GRE CIAN Hitoraans. 

in Rome, at the ſame Inſtant when the Tyrant was 
under the Murderer's Hand; ſo that he cried out, 
calling upon the Name of Stephanus, which was 
the Name of the Villain, bidding him /trite boldly; 
and immediately, ſays he, the Act was done. As if 
Dio would have conformed himſelf to Philgſtratus, 
who writ at the ſame Time the Life of this Im- 
poſtor, and there was no Difference to be allowed 2 


| between true and fabulous Hiſtory. 


He does not eſcape Cenſure from ſome, particu- 


_ larly from Baronius, who finds fault with him for 


not expreſſing himſelf with more Favour towards 


; Chriſtianity. This Charge ſcarce deſervesa Reply, 


ſince he is to be eſteemed as a Pagan Author, who 


was not like to recommend a Religion contrary ta 


what he profeſſed. Tt is certain, "that when he 
ſpeaks of the ViRories of Marcus Aurelius, he at- 
tributes to the Magick Art of one Arnuphis an E- 
eybtian, rather than to the Prayers of the Chriſtians, 
the miraculous Rain which fell in favour of the 
Romans, and the ſtrange Tempeſts which affficted 
the Army of the Quad, whom the learned Cluve- 
rius takes for the preſent Moravians. But is it a 
wonder in things ſubject to various Interpretations, 
as are ordinarily ſuch Prodigies, that Dio an ido- | 
ee Hiſtorian ſhould not give the ſame Judg- 
ment as a Believer ; and that he ſpake pets 
of them than Tertullian, Eaſchuus, and ſome others 
have done? : 
His Style is by Photius placed in the Rank of 
the moſtelevatedy being exceedingly raiſed by the 
Loftineſs of his Thoughts. His Diſcourſe, ſays he, 


is full of Phraſes, which reſemble the ancient Con- 


ſtruction or Syntax, and his Expreſſion anſwers the 
Greatneſs of the Matter he treats of. His Periods 
are e often interrupted with Parentheſes, and he uſes 
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many Tranſitions, which are very troubleſome 
when they are not uſed artificially after his manner, 
But one thing is very remarkable, that though his 
Language is very numerous, and adjuſted accord- 
ing to Art; yet it appears to be ſo little laboured, 
that the Reader does not perceive the Care that has 
been taken in it; becauſe it is ſo clear and intelli- 
gible, that every one preſuppoſes as much Facility 
in the Compoſition, as there is in the Reading. 


He ſeems to have imitated Thucydides, whom he 
follows, eſpecially in his Narratives and Orations 
but he has the Advantage over him, not to be re- 


proached with Obſcurity. Thucydides is his great 
Example in every thing elſe, which he copies after 
with the greateſt Circumſpection. This is the 
Judgment Photius gives of him, who is to be al- 


lowed more Credit on this occaſion than Sigonius, 


who cenſures Dio for being too Afratick, and fo 
prolix in his Orations that he is troubleſome to his 


Readers. The World muſt be left to the Liberty 


of Thinking, according to the Law of the Romans, 


Populo libera ſunto Suffragia : Yet I conceive for 
what relates to Language, the ſureſt way is to leave 


that to thoſe to whom it is natural, and who have 
ſucked it with their Milk, rather than to Strangers 


who are much more ſubject to be miſtaken. 


| BEes1DEs the Hiſtory of Dio, it ſeems that Sui- 
das aſcribes to him ſome other Compoſitions, as 


the Life of the Philoſopher Arrianus, the Actions 


of Trajan, and certain Itineraries. Raphael Vola- 


terranus makes him beſides Author of three Books 


intitled De Principe, and ſome ſmall Treatiſes of 


HERODIAN. 
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8 Lives F the GR RIAN Her lan-. 


N GRAM MARIAN of Alerandria in the third 


Dyfcolus. He paſſed molt part of his time at Rome, | 
in the Courts of the Emperors, where he wrote 
his Hiſtory, conſiſting of eight Books: From the 
Death of Antoninus Philbſophus to Balbinus, and 
Maximus Pupienus murdered by the Army, in fa- 


dation from the Merit of its Author. He declares 
at the Beginning of his firſt Book, that he will on- 


himſelf had ſeen or received from Perfons of the 
beſt Credit ; for which he was excellently qualified 
by reaſon of the publick Employments that he ex- 
through the principal Offices of the State. 
us, (before he begins to write the Life of Septimius 
Hiſtory in general ſhall comprehend the Space of 
the Emperors who ſucceeded one another, during 
relius Antoninus the Philoſopher, to that of the 


© younger Gordianus, Grandchild of the former, who 
is ſuppoſed by ſome to be the third of that Name. 


— 


4 5 * . £ ; 
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Century, the Son of Apollonius, ſurnamed 


vour of young Gordian, whom they made his Suc- 
_——_— ER. 
TE Hiſtory of Herodian receives its Commen- 


ly write of the Affairs of his own time, which he 


erciſed : for he might juſtly boaſt that he paſſed 
Azzo the End of the ſecond Book he acquaints 
Severus, which contains all the third Book) that his 
ſeventy Years, and treat of the Government of all 


that time; that is, from the Reign of Marcus Au- 


His eighth Book, which is the laſt of his Work, 
ends with the unworthy Slaughter of the two old 
Men Balbinus and Pupienus, whom he calls Max- 


HERODIAN. $3 


imus, committed by the Prætorian Soldiers, to ad- 


* vance the forementioned Gordianus junior to the 
Throne. | | | 


Tris Writer is praiſed for his exaft Judgment, 


his Obſervations are diſcreet and elegant, and who- 
ever reads him with Attention will find a great 
and delightful Variety, both of Things and Men, 
and frequent Examples of the Frowns and Smiles 
of Fortune, as ſhe is ever changing; he- will ob. 
ſerve ſtrange and wonderful Councils, and unex- 


inſpect all his Life-time ; and from whence he may 


draw Inſtructions for the better Management of 
publick or private Affairs. This Author may be 


;read either in the original Greek or Latin for it is 


| : nour, who in his own Language flows with a plen- 
tiful Vein, or Politian, who has tranſlated him ſo 


dered as to have writ that Hiſtory. This Author, 


ſo much the more clear and agreeable, in that he 
| ened above the lower Form of Oration ; and, as 
be known; and he adds, (to compleat his Charac- 


ſubſcribe. 5 
1 


pected Events; he will find, as occaſion ſerves, 
grave and weighty Sentences, and a Style full of 
Dignity and Sweetneſs. He will diſcover, ſays 
Piolitian, Plenty of neceſſary Materials for the Im- 
provement of his Life and Manners, and as it were 
the Looking-Glaſs of Humanity, which he may 


hard to ſay, whether Herodian receives more Ho- 


happily that he does not ſeem ſo much to have ren- 
in the Judgment of Photius, has writ with an air 


: has not too much affected the Artick Terms, but f 
ſo tempered his Phraſe, that his Diſcourſe is height- 


there is nothing ſuperfluous, ſo it cannot be ſaid 
that he has omitted any thing uſeful or neceſſary to 


ter) that conſidering all the Virtues of an Hiſtorian, 
there are few Authors to whom Herodian ought to 
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84 Lives of th GR EAN Hiſtorians, | 
Ir is obſerved by La Mothe, that this Writer 


: 
& 
Fl 
* 


Poe / 


has given a very noble and folemn Deſcription of 
the Pagan Ceremonies uſed at the Conſecration or 
Apotheoſis of the Roman Emperors. It is in the 


Beginning of the fourth Book, where he fo well 
repreſents to us all the Funeral Honours render'd 
to the Aſhes of Severus, (which his Children had 


tranſported from England in an Alabaſter Cheſt) 


that it is difficult to find any where a Relation more 


exact and inſtructive. He tells us how they were 


pat intoan Urn with the general Adoration of the 
Senate and the People, and carried by the Conſuls 
to the Temple, where the ſacred Monuments of 


their Emperors were preſerved ; and then proceed- 


ing to deſcribe the Funeral Pomp, he informs us, 
that his Effigies in Wax, all clothed in Robes of 
Gold, was placed at the Gate of his Palace on an 
Ivory Bed, elevated from the Ground and magni- 
ficently adorned ; where, ſeven Days together, the 

Senators in Black, and the Roman Ladies all in! 

White (without any other Ornaments) came to pay | 


their Reſpects; taking their Places, the Women 
on the Right, and the Men on the Left Side of | 
the Bed, all appearing with very mournful Coun- 
tenances. He obſerves alſo, that the Phyſicians 
came duly to viſit this Repreſentation of the Em- 
peror, making formal Approaches to the Bed, as if 


he were alive, and declaring that his Sickneſs grew 
daily worſe and worſe : So true it is that this World 
is a continual Comedy. After this Time was paſſed 


over, the moſt conſiderable of the Youth and the 


Knights carried the ſame Bed on their Shoulders, 
firſt to the great Forums, where the Magiſtrates of 


Rome uſed to ſurrender their Charges ; and there 

a Chorus of young Men on the one Side, and Vir— 

gins on the other, ſung Hymns to the Praiſe of ho 
SY 3 LE, „%% 
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dead Emperor. From thence they proceeded to 
the Campus Martius, which was without the City; 


| where the Bed and Effigies were placed in a large 


ſquare Tabernacle of Wood, elevated to the Height 


of one of thoſe Towers, on which Lights are placed 
upon the Sea-Coaſts, to direct Mariners to avoid 
the Dangers of rocky Shores. In the next Place 


he writes, that the Roman Knights made their 
Horſes run round about the Tabernacle in certain 


orderly Motions, which were at that Time called 
Maus Pyrrhichii; and in orbicular Revolutions. 


And at the ſame Time there were a certain Num- 
ber of Chariots filled with Perſons that repreſented 
the moſt qualified Men of the Empire, who alſo 
went in a kind of Proceſſion round the great Ma- 
chine, till the next Succeflor of the Emperor took 


a Torch in his hand, and with it kindled ſome 


combuſtible Matter made for that purpoſe at the 


bottom of it, and then in a little time all the ſuperb _ 
Edifice was conſumed in Flames; and at the ſame 


Time they let an Eagle fly, which the' Pagan Su- 


perſtition of that Age believed was to carry the 
Soul of the Deceaſed into Heaven. 


7ZULIUS Capitolinus allows Herodian to I a 


good Hiſtorian, but accuſes him nevertheleſs of 


bearing too hard upon the Memory of Alexander 
Severus, and his Mother Mammea. This Charge 


I is not ſo well ſupported, for he ſpeaks very reſpect- 
> fully of the Clemency and mild Diſpoſition of that 


Prince, who reigned fourteen Years without an 


| Efuſton of Blood, and without taking the Life of 
| any one, ener than by the ordinary Courſe 


of Juſtice; which he remarks, as a Virtue very 


rare, and without Example, fince the Reign of 


Antoninus the Philoſopher. e 
Vol. II. I As 
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86 Lives f the GREIAN Hiſtorians. 
As to the Empreſs Mammea, (who is propoſed 
5 by ſome as a Pattern to thoſe to whom is committed 
the Education of Princes) he by no means approved 


. of her Government: Sometimes he deſcribes her 
as a Princeſs devoured by Avarice, who invaded 


the Poſſeſſions of others by evil and fraudulent 


means; and ſays, ſhe was for that Reaſon hated 
by her Son. And then he repreſents her to be ſo 


E that ſhe could not endure her Daughter- in- 


aw Auguſta, impatient to have the Title of Em- 
preſs given to any but herſelf, but baniſhed her in- 
to Africa; after having cauſed her Father to be 
put to Death, againſt the Conſent of the Emperor, 
becauſe he made publick Complaints of the 
Wrongs he and the young Empreſs had ſuffered by 


the Cruelty of the ſame Mammea, Nor was ſhe | 


leſs injurious to her Son, who when he regretted 
the Defeat of the Roman Army, which was too 
far advanced into the Country of the Parthians, 
could not but impute the Diſhonour of it to her; 


who, on pretence of her Care, which perſuaded | 


him not to hazard his Perſon, was the occaſion of 
the Loſs of that Army, and of all the Reproach 
and Infamy that attended it. Nor does Herodian 
aſſign any other Cauſe of the Death both of the 
Mother and the Son, who were aſſaſſinated by the 

Soldiers, than the Hatred they had conceived againſt 
Mammea; becauſe of her inſatiable Avarice, and 
ſhameleſs Parcimony, by which means Maximinus 
was raiſed to the Empire. 

Bur though Herodian juſtly blamed A 
for her ill Conduct in the Maths of Government, 


he very much commends her Care in the Educa- 
tion of her Son, excluding from him all profane 

Perſons, and eſpecially thoſe Peſts of Courts, who 
Matter the bad Inclination of Princes, and ſo pervert 

3 their 
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Actions of Men to their true Springs, ſhews how) 
their Meaſures were laid, and how purſued, makes 
grave and pertinent Reflections in due time and 


derſtandings. 


HERODIAN 35 


their Nature, an! immediately vitiate their Un- 


Affairs worthy of him. 


War, by the excellent Maſters ſhe provided for him. 


And he finiſhes his Diſcourſe of the Life of that 


Emperor, in obſerving that he was of a ſweet Diſ- 
poſition, being the Son of a moſt virtuous Mother. 


Fhus the Integrity of this Hiſtorian ſeems clear 


and unblameable, noris it Juſtice to condemn him, 


as guilty of Prejudice or Partiality in his Writings. 


THOUGH we conſider Herodian in this Place 


as an Hiſtorian, yet we are told by Suidas that he 
writ many other Books, which are not preſerved 
Ammianus Marcellinus calls him 
Artium minutiſſimum, Sciſcitatorem. He paſſed the 
belt part of his Life at Rome in the Courts of the 
| Emperors, where he had Opportunities to inform 


to our time.. 


himſelf (with that Curioſity which: appears in his 


> Writings) of many Particulars, which are to be 


found no where elſe. 
ASSISTED by theſe nn be traces the 


place, and offers Inſtructions and Advice, which, 
exactly followed, would ' conduce exceedingly 10 


She would ſuffer none to have Ac- 
ceſs to him that were not virtuous in their Lives, 
and of approved Behaviour; and fo diſcreetly re- 
gulated his Time, that it was chiefly employed in 
Nor was the Vigilance 
and great Pains ſhe took to preſerve her Son from 
ſo vile a Monſter as Heliogabalus (Who uſed all 
Methods to deprive him of his Life) leſs worthy of 
Praiſe, as our Hiſtorian obſerves. Lampridius like- 
wiſe commends the Piety of this Princeſs, and ſays, 
that never any Prince was better educated than 
Alexander Severus in all the Exerciſes of Peace and 


88 Livesof theGREcran Hiſtorians, 
the Ornament and Improvement of human Life. 
His Language is clear and maſculine, and flows 
from him with ſo much Eafe, that he ſeems to 
have taken no pains to adorn it ; yet, as careleſs 
of Ornament as he appears, he ſtill preſerves a 
Majeſty ſuitable to the Greatneſs of the Subject 


which he treats, and has ſomething in him ſo pleaſ- 
ing, and ſo comely, as perhaps all the Art and La- 


bour of other Men can never reach ; which, by all 
the World is allowed a Beauty and Perfection of 
Style, not to be attained unto but by the com- 
pleateſt Genius, and the greateſt Maſters of the 
Tongue they write in. His Lives ſeem to be writ- 


ten with the air of a Gentleman, who is always | 
natural and unaffected, as well in his Expreſſion as 


Behaviour, and may be diſtinguiſhed as well by the 
Faſhion of his Style as the Mien and Carriage of 
his Body. I: may be truly ſaid, that as far as he 

has gone, he has given us a juſt Picture of the Ro- 


man Emperors; lay ing open to our View, as well | 


their Beauties as their Blemiſhes, and diſplaying 


both without Flattery or Prejudice in their true 


and natural Colours. It may be juſtly ſaid of him, 


as it was of Syetonius, that he writ their Lives with | 


the ſame Freedom that they led them. Caſaubon 
has done juſtice to Herodian in this Particular, and 


_ eſtabliſhed the Fame of his Sincerity, as well as his | 
other hiſtorical Virtues ; whoſe Authority in the? 
Republick of Letters is ſo conſiderable, that it 
would be needleſs to add any thing more upon 


this Subject, 
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PLUTARCH. 


H I'S Writer flouriſhed i in the Time of Tre- : 
jan, and was born at Cheronea, a {mall City 
of Baæotia in Greecr, between Attica and Phocis, in 
the latter End of the Reign of Claudius. lan- 
der has obſerved, that Plutarch himſelf in the Life 
of Pericles and that of Antony has mentioned both. 
Nero and Domitian as his Contemporaries.. His 


Family was antient in Ch-ronea, and had for man 


Deſcents borne the moſt conſiderable Offices in 


that petty Commonwealth; the chief:{t of which 


was known by the Name of Archon among the 
Grecians, His great Grandfather was Nicarchus, 5 
who among other Sons had Lamprias, a Man emi- 
nent for his Eearning and Philo ſophy. He makes 
mention of his Father in his Sympoſraques, or Table 


Converſations, and repreſents him as arguing ſeveral 
Points of Philoſophy ; but his Name is no where 
to be found in any Part of the Works remaining 
to us. But yet he ſpeaks of him as a Man not ig- 


norant in Learning and Poetry. 


THE Father of Plutarch had many Children | 


beſides him ; Timon and Lamprias his Brothers were 


bred up with him, all three inſtructed in the Libe- 


ral Sciences, and. in all Parts of Philoſophy. Tis 
manifeſt' from our Author that they lived together 


in great Friendlineſs, and in high Veneration to 


their Grandfather and Father. What Affection 


Plutarch bore in particular to his Brother Timon 
may be gathered from theſe Words of his :: As for 


my ſelf, tho' Fortune on ſeveral Oecaſions has been 


| favourable to > me, I have no Obligation ſo. great. 
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to her, as the Kindneſs and intire Friendſhip which 


my Brother Timon has always born, and ſtill bears 
me; and this is ſo evident, that it cannot but be 


noted by every one of our Acquaintance. Lam- : 
prias, the youngeſt of the three, is introduced by | 


him in his Morals as one of a ſweet and pleaſant 
Converſation, inclined to Mirth and Raillery, or 


good Companion. 


as we ſay in Engliſb, as well humoured-Man, and a 


TEE whole Family being thus addicted to Phi- 


loſophy, it was no wonder if he was initiated be- 


times to Study, to which he was naturally inclined. 


In purſuit of which he was ſo happy as to fall into 


good Hands at firſt, being recommended to the 


Care of Ammonius, an Egyptian, who having taught 


Philoſophy with great Reputation at Alexandria, 
and from thence travelling into Greece, ſettled him- 
ſelf at laſt in Athens, where he was well received, 
and generally reſpected. At the End of Themi/- 
rocles his Life, Plutarch relates, that being young, 
he was a Penſioner in the Houſe of this Ammonins, 
and in his Sympoſiaques he brings him in diſputing 
with his Scholars, and giving them Inſtruction, 
Having the Aſſiſtance of ſuch a Maſter, he advan- 
ced to Admiration in Knowledge, and that with- 
out firſt travelling into foreign Parts, or acquiring 


any foreign Tongue, tho' the Roman Language at 


that Time was not only vulgar in Rome itſelf, but 


generally through the Extent of that vaſt Empire, 


and in Greece, which was a Member of it ; for like 
a true Philoſopher, who regarded Things, not 


Words, he ſtrove not even to cultivate his Mother 


Tongue with any great Exactneſs. And himſelf 
_ confeſſes in the beginning of Demo/thenes his Life, 
that during his abode in /taly and at Rome, he had 
neither the Leiſure to ſtudy, nor ſo much as to ex- 
: | J ĩ ̃ 
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erciſe the Roman Language, (I ſuppoſe he means 
to write in it, rather than to ſpeak it ;) as well by 


reaſon of the Aﬀairs he managed, as that he might 


acquit himſelf to thoſe who were deſirous to be in- 
ſtructed by him in Philoſophy, inſomuch that he 


became not converſant in Latin Books till the De- 
_ Clination of his Age. 


As it was his good Fortune to be moulded firſt 
by Maſters the moſt excellent in their Kind, ſo it 


was his own Virtue to ſuck in with an inciedible 5 
Deſire, and earneſt Application of Mind, their 
wiſe Inſtructions; and it was alſo his Prodence ſo 
to manage his Health by moderation of Diet, and 


bodily Exerciſe, as to preſerve his Parts without 


decay to a great old Age, to be lively and vigo- 
rous to the laſt, and to preſerve himſelf to his own _ 
Enjoyments, and to the Profit of Mankind. Thus 


principled and grounded, he conſidered that a lar- 


ger Communication with learned Men was neceſ- 


ſary for his Accompliſhment ; and therefore hav- 


ing a Soul inſatiable of Knowledge, he took up a 
Reſolution to travel. Egypt was at that Time, as 


formerly it had been, famous for Learning, and 


probably the Myſteriouſneſs of their Doctrine 
might tempt him, as it had done Pythagoras and 
others, to converſe with the Prieſthood of that 
Country, which appears to have been particularly 


his Buſineſs, by the Treatiſe of Js and Oſiris, 


which he has left us; in which he ſhews himſelf 


not meanly verſed in the ancient Theology and 
Philoſophy of thoſe wiſe Men. From Egypt re- 
turning into Greece, he viſited in his Way all the 
Academies or Schools of the Philoſophers, and ga- 


thered from them many of thoſe Obſervations with . 


which he has enriched Poſterity. 


BESLIDES 
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BESIDES this, he applied himſelf with ex- 


treme Diligence to collect not only all Books 


which were excellent in their Kind, and already 
publiſhed, but alſo all Sayings and Diſcourſes of 


wiſe Men which he had heard in Converſation, or 


which he had received from others by Tradition; 
as likewiſe the Records and publick Inſtruments 
Preſerved in Cities. which he had viſited in his 
Travels, and which he afterwards ſcattered through 
his Works. To which purpoſe, he took a parti- 
_ cular Journey to: Sparta to ſearch the Archives 
of that famous Commonwealth, to underſtand 
thoroughly the Model of their antient Govern- 
ment, their Legiſlators, their Kings, and their 
Ephori, digeſting all their memorable Deeds and 
Sayings with ſo much Care, that he has not omit- 
ted even thoſe of their Women, or their private 


and War. The fame Methods he alſo took in 
divers other Commonwealths, as his Lives, and 


- > "3 . 


5 Parentage and Dowry a are no where mentioned by 
hun 


Soldiers, together with their Cuſtoms, their De- 


crees, their Ceremonies, and the Manner of their 


publick and their private Living, both in Peace 


his Greek and Roman Queſtions ſufficiently teſtify, 


From. this rich Cabinet he has taken thoſe excel- 


lent Pieces which he has diſtributed to Poſterity, 


and which give us occaſion to deplore the Loſs of 

the Reſidue which either the Injury of Time, or 
the Negligence of Copiers have denied to us. With |. 
regard to his Opinions in Religion and Philoſophyy, 


he in general followed the Platonic Sect, for he had 


that reverence for the Memory of Plato and Socrates, 
that he annually celebrated their Birth- -days with 
| a particular Veneration. 
THERE can be no Exadinet end in wri- 


ting the Life of Plutarch. His Wife's: Name, her 
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him or any other, nor in what part of his Age he 
married, tho” tis probable in the Flower of it. 
There is reaſon to believe that his Wife's Name 
was Timoxena, whoſe Conjugal Virtues, her Abhor- 
rency from the Vanities of her Sex, and from Su- 
perſtition, her Gravity in Behaviour, and her Con- 
ſtancy in ſupporting the Loſs of Childern, he takes 
coccaſion to ſpeak of and applaud. 


of his Childern were at leaſt five, a Daughter cal. 
led Timoxena, and four Sons. Two of the Sons, 


Autobulus and Charon, and the Daughter, died 


young, the two remaining are ſuppoſed to haye 
ſurvived him. 


after his own, and that of the other Lampyias, ſo. 


The Name of one was Plutg#ch, 


called in memory of his Grandfather. This was 


he of all his Children who ſeems to have inherited 
his Father's Philoſophy, and to him we owe the 
Table or Catalogue of Plutarch's Writings, and 
perhaps alſo the Apothegms. 
whether by his Brother or Siſter remains uncertain, 
was Sextus Cheroneus, who was much honoured by 


His Nephew, but 


that learned Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and who 


taught him the Gree# Tongue, and the Principles 
of Philoſophy. 


TH a Plutarch was married in his own Coun 
| try, and that before he came to Rome, is probable 
that the Fame of him was come before him, by 
reaſon of ſome Part of his Works already publiſh- 
ed, is alſo credible, becauſe he had ſo great Reſort 
of the Roman Nobility to hear him read immediate- 
ly, as we believe, upon his coming ; that he was 
invited thither by the Correſpondence he had with 
Sgſius Senecio, might be one Reaſon of his under- 
taking that Journey is almoſt undeniable. 
wiſe appears he was divers times at Rome, and per- 


haps before he came to inhabit there, might make 
15 Acquaintance 
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94 Lives f the GR EC IAN Hifterians. 5 
Acquaintance with this worthy Man Senecio (who 
was four times Conſul) to whom he dedicated al- 


moſt all the Lives of the Greeks and Romans, He 
had the Opportunity while he was at Rome, by 
the favour of many great and learned Men then 
living, to ſearch the Records of the Capitol, and 


the Libraries, which might furniſh him with pro- 
per Inſtruments and Materials for ſo noble an Un- 


dertaking as that of the Roman Lives, a Deſign 


Which he had formed early, and on which he had 


reſolved to build his Fame. Not but that he was 
intruſted alſo with the Management of the public 
Affairs in the Empire, during his Reſidence in the 
Metropolis, which may be made out by what SA! 


das relates of him. Plutarch, ſays he, lived in the 


Time of Trajan, and alſo before his Reign, that 
Emperor beſtowed upon him the Dignity of Con- 


ſul; an Edict was alſo made in favour of him, 
that the Magiſtrates or Officers of 1llyria ſhould do 
nothing in that Province without the Knowledge 
and Approbation of Plutarch. When he was made 
known to Trajan is like the reſt uncertain, or by 
what Means, whether by Senecio, or any other, he 
was introduced to his Acquaintance. But *tis moſt 
likely that Trajan, then a private Man, was one 
of his Auditors, among others of the Nobility of 


Rome, Tis alſo thought this wiſe Emperor made 

uſe of um in all his Councils, and that. the Hap- 

pine which attended him in his Undertakings, 
togetber with he Adminiſtration of the Govern- 


ment, which in all his Reign was juſt and regular, 


proceeded fron the TnſtruCtions given him by this 


_ wiſe and excellent Man. 


For the Time of his abode in the imperial 
City, if he com: as early as Veſpaſian, and departed 


not till after 7 rajan's Death, as is generally thought, 
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he might continue in /taly near forty Years. This 


is more certain, becauſe gathered from himſelf, 
that his Lives were almoſt the lateſt of his Works, 5 
and therefore we may well conclude, that having 
ma delled but not finiſhed them at Rome : he after- 
wards reſumed the Work in his own Country, 
which perfecting in his old Age, he dedicated to 
his Friend Seneciv, ſtill living, as appears by what 
he has written in the Proem to his Lives. The 


Defire of viſiting his own Country, ſo natural to 


all Men, and the Approaches of old Age (for he 
could not be much leſs than ſixty) and perhaps alſo | 
the Death of Trajan, prevailed with him at laſt to 
leave Italy. After his Return, he was by the un- 
animous Conſent of his Citizens, choſen Archon, 
or chief Magiſtrate of Chærones, and not long after 
admitted himſelf into the Number of Apollo's Prieſts, 
in both which Employments he ſeems to have con- 


tinued till his Death; of which we have no —_ 
cular Account, either as to the Manner of it, or 


the Year, only 'tis evident that he lived and con- 


tinued his Studies to a great old Age. 


Pe bas been jullly praiſed br his 
Copiouſneſs of Learning, his Integrity, Perſpicuity, 
and more than all this, for a certain Air of Good- 


neſs which appears through all his Writings. His 


Buſineſs was not to pleaie the Ear, but to charm, 


and to inſtru the Mind; and therefore we may 


_ eaſily forgive the Cadences of his Words, and the 
Roughneſs of his Expreſſion; yet for Manlineſs of 
Eloquence, if it abounded not in this Writer, it 
was not wanting in him. He neither ſtudied the 
| ſublime Style, nor affected the flowery. The choice 
of Words, the Numbers of Periods, the Turns of 
| Sentences, and thoſe other Ornaments of Speech, 
he neither ſought nor ſhunn'd, But the Depth of 


den ſe, 
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Senſe, the Accuracy of Judgment, the Diſpoſition 


of the Parts, and Contexture of the Whole, in ſo 
admirable and vaſt a Field of Matter, and laſtly, 
the Copiouſneſs and Variety of Words appear ſhi- : 
ning through his whole Works. 
Ir is eaſy to lead this Writer with the Praiſes 
and Commemorations of the Learned in all Ages, 
for both antient and modern have made honour- 
able mention of him, To overburden this ſhort 
Account with long Quotations is enough to raiſe 
_ a Difſtruſt in common Readers, that Plutarch wants 
them. Theodorus Gaza, a Man learned in the Latin 


Tongue, and a great Reſtorer of the Greet, who 


lived above two hundred Years ago, deſerves to 


have his Suffrage ſet down in Words at length; 


for the reſt have only commended Plutarch more 
than any ſingle Author, but he has extolled him 


above all together. It is ſaid, that having this ex- 


travagant Queſtion put to him by a Friend, that 
if Learning mult ſuffer a general Shipwreck, and 
he had only his Choice left him of preſerving one 


Author, who ſhould be the Man he would pre- 
ſerve? he anſwered, Plutarch; and might pro- 


be the beſt Collection of them all. 
THE Epigram of Agathias deſerves alſo to be 


remembered; this Author flouriſhed about the | 
Year Five Hundred, in the Reign of the Emperor | 
Fuſtinian; the Verſes are extant in the Anuthologia, | 

and with the Tranſlation of them by Mr. Dryden, 
I will conclude the Praiſes of this Author, premi- - 
fling firſt, that they are ſuppoſed to be written upon FE 


a dtatue erected by the Romans to his Memory. 


Cheronean Plutarch, 10 thy deathleſs Prai/zs, 
Does mar artial Rome this grateful Statue raiſe 3 
Becauſe 


bably give this Reaſon, that in faving him he ſhould = , 
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| Becauſe both Greece and She thy Fame have ſtar' d, 


Their Heroes written, and their Lives compar' d. 
But thou thyſelf could/t never write thy own ; 
Their Lives have Parallels, but thine has none. 


— 


LUCIAN. 


UCIAN, as pleaſing and uſeful as he was in a 
L his Writings, has left ſo little of his own Af- 


fairs on Record, that there is ſcarce ſufficient 
to fill a Page from his Birth to his Death. There 


| were many of the Name of Lucian among the An- _ 


tients, eminent in ſeveral Ways, and whoſe Names 
have reached Poſterity with Honour and Applauſe. 
Suidas mentions one as a Man of ſingular Probity, 


who having diſcharged the Adminiſtration of the 
chief Præfect of the Oriental Empire under Arca- 
- dius with extraordinary Juſtice and Praiſe of the 
People, drew on himſelf the Envy and Hate of the 


Courtiers (the conſtant Attendant of eminent Virtue 


and Merit) and the Anger of the Emperor himſelf, 
and was at laſt violently deſtroyed. 3 

AMONG thoſe eminent for their Learning 
were ſome Divines and Philoſophers ; but none of 
this Name has met with the general Applauſe of , 
ſo many Ages as Lucian, the Philoſopher and emi- 


nent Szphi/t, who was Author of the Dialogues. 
He had not the good Fortune to be born of illuſtri- 


ous or wealthy Parents, which give a Man a very 


advantageous Riſe on his firſt appearance in the 


World; but the Father of our Lucian laboured un- 

der fo great a Straitneſs of Eſtate, that he was fam 

to put his Son Apprentice to a Statuary, whoſe 
Genius for the finer Studies was ſo extraordinary 
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96 Tives of the GRECIAN Hiſtorians, 
Senſe, the Accuracy of Judgment, the Diſpoſition 
of the Parts, and Contexture of the Whole, in ſo 
admirable and vaſt a Field of Matter, and laſtly, 
the Copiouſneſs and Variety of Words appear ſhi- 
5 nin through his whole Works. | 
I'T is eaſy to lead this Writer with the Praiſes 
and Commemorations of the Learned in all Ages, 
for both antient and modern have made honour- 
able mention of him. To overburden this ſhort 
Account with long Quotations is enough to raiſe 
a Diſtruſt in common Readers, that Plutarch wants 


them. Theodorus Gaza, a Man learned in the Latin 


Tongue, and a great Reſtorer of the Greet, who 
lived above two hundred Years ago, a 8 
have his Suffrage ſet down in Words at lengtgß; 
for the reſt have only commended Plutarch more 
than any ſingle Author, but he has extolled him 
above all together. It is ſaid, that having this ex- 
travagant Queſtion put to him by a Friend, that 
if Learning mult ſuffer a general Shipwreck, and 
he had only his Choice left him of preſerving one 


Author, who ſhould be the Man he would pre- 


Iſerve? he anſwered, Plutarch; and might pro- 
bably give this Reaſon, that in ſaving him he ſhould 


fave the beſt Collection of them all. 


TRE Epigram of Agathias deſerves alſo to be | 
Ces, ; this Author flouriſhed about the Þ| 
Year Five Hundred, in the Reign of the Emperor | 
Fuſtinian; the Verſes are extant in the Anthologia, 
and with the Tranſlation of them by Mr. Dryden, 

I will conclude the Praiſes of this Author, premi- 
ſing firſt, that they are ſuppoſed to be written upon = ; 
2 Statue erected by the Romans to his Memory. nn 


Cheronean Plutarch, to thy deathleſs Prai/2, 
Does martial Rome thi e Statue raiſe 
Becauſe 
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LUCIAN. or 
Becauſe both Greees and She thy Fame have hard, 


Their Heroes written, and their Lives cempar d. 


But thou thyſelf could/t never write thy own ; 
Their Lives have Parallels, but thine has none. 


— 


LUCIAN. 


UCTAN, as pleaſing and uſeful as he was in 
his Writings, has left ſo little of his own Af- 
fairs on Record, that there is ſcarce ſufficient 

to fill a Page from his Birth to his Death. "There 
were many of the Name of Lucian among the An- 
tients, eminent in ſeveral Ways, and whoſe Names 
have reached Poſterity with Honour and Applauſe. 
Suidas mentions one as a Man of fingular Probity, 
who having diſcharged the Adminiſtration of the 
chief Prefect of the Oriental Empire under Arca- 
dius with extraordinary Juſtice and Praiſe of the 
People, drew on himſelf the Envy and Hate of the 
Courtiers (the conſtant Attendant of eminent Virtue 
and Merit) and the Anger of the Emperor himſelf, 
and was at laſt violently deſtroyed. yy | 
Ao thoſe eminent for their Lanidhin 
were ſome Divines and Philoſophers ; but none of 
this Name has met with the genera] Applauſe of 
ſo many Ages as Lucian, the Philoſopher and emi- 
nent Sophit, who was Author of the Dialogues. 
le had not the good Fortune to be born of illuſtri- 
= ous or wealthy Parents, which give a Man a very 
* advantageous Riſe on his firſt appearance in the 
World; but the Father of our Lucian laboured un- 
der fo great a Straitneſs of Eſtate, that he was fain 
to put his Son Apprentice to a Statuary, whoſe 


Genius for the hner Studies was ſo extraordinary 
Vol. II. a 
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Time he broke a Model, and was very ſeverely 


and ſo rare, becauſe he hoped from that Buſineſs 
not only a ſpeedy Supply to his own Wants, but 
was ſecure that his Education in that Art would 
be much leſs expenſive to him. „ 
* HE was born in Samoſata, a City of Syria, not 
far from the River Euphrates, and for this Reaſon 
he calls himſelf more than once an Afjrian, or a 
Syrian; but he was derived from a Greek Original, 


his Forefathers having been Citizens of Patra in 
Achaia, We have nothing certain as to the ex- 


act Time of his Birth; Suidas confirms his flouriſh- 
ing under the Emperor Trajan; but then he was 
| likewiſe before him. Some mention the Reign of 


Adrian, but it cannot be fixed to any Year or Con- 


ſulate. The Perſon he was bound to was his 
Uncle, a Man of a ſevere and moroſe Temper, of |. 
whom he was to learn the Statuaries and Stone- þ|* 

cutters Art; for his Father obſerving our Lucian, 
now a Boy, of his own Head, and without any 
Inſtructor, make various Figures in Wax, he per- 
| ſuaded himſelf that if he had a good Maſter, he | 
could not but arrive to an uncommon Excellence 
In it. 1 


Bo x it happened in the very beginning of his 


called to account for it by his Maſter : He not lik- 


ing this Treatment, and having a Soul and Genius 


above any mechanic Trade, ran away home. Afﬀ- 


ter which in his Sleep there appeared to him two 


young Women, or rather the tutelary Goddeſſes 
of the Statuary Art, and of the Liberal Sciences, 


botly difputing of their Preference to each other, 


and on a full Hearing of both Sides, he bids adieu 
to Statuary, and intirely ſurrenders himſelf to the 


Conduct of Virtue and Learning. And as his 
Deſires of Improvement were great, and the In- 


* 


ſtructions 
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+ LUCIAN. 90 
ſtruẽtions he had very good, the Progreſs he made 


was as conſiderable, till by the Maturity of his 


Age, and his Study, he made his Appearance in 
the World. Tho' it is not ſuppoſed, that there is 
any thing of Reality in this Dream or Vi!.on of 

| Lucian, which he treats of in his Works, yet this 
may be gather'd from it, that Lucian himſelf hav- 
ing conſulted his Genius, and the Nature of the 
Study his Father had allotted him, and that to 


which he found a Propenſity in himſelf, quitted 


the former, and purſued the latter, chuſing rather 
to form the Minds of Men, than their Statues  _ 
IN his Youth he taught Rhetoric in Gaul, and 
in ſeveral other Places. He pleaded likewiſe at the 
Bar in Antioch, the Capital of Syria, but the Noiſe 
of the Bar diſguſting, and his ill Succeſs in Cauſes 
diſheartning him, he quitted the Practice of Rhe- _ 
toric and the Law, and applied himſelf to Writing. 
He was forty Years old when he firſt took to Phi- 
loſophy. Having a mind to make himſelf known 
in Macedon, he took the Opportunity of ſpeaking 
in the publick Aſſembly of all that Region, In 
his old Age he was received into the Imperial Fa- 
mily, and had the Place of Intendant of Egypt, af- 
ter he had travelled through almoſt all the known 
Countries of that Age, to improve his Knowledge 
in Men, Manners, and Arts. For ſome Writers 
make this particular Obſervation on his Travels 
into Gaul, and Reſidence in that Country, that he 
gained there the greateſt Part of his Knowledge in 


Rhetoric ; that Region being in his Age, and alſo 


= before it, a Nurſery of Eloquence and Oratory as 
* Tuvenal, Martial, and others ſufficiently witneſs. 


TEE Manner of his Death is obſcure to us, 
tho' *tis moſt probable he died of the Gout, Sui- 


| aas alone tells a Story of his being worried to Death _ 
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and devoured by Dogs returning from a Feaſt, 


which being ſo uncommon a Death, fo very im- 


probable, and atteſted only by one Author, has 
found little Credit with Poſterity. If it be true 
that he was once a Chriſtian, and afterwards be- 


came a Renegade to that Belief, perhaps ſome Zea- 


lots may have invented this Tale of his Death as 
A juſt and ſignal Puniſhment for his Apoſtacy. 
This Story is generally looked upon as a Fiction, 


know nothing more, than that he left a Son be- 


Emperor Julian as his Father had been with Au- 
relius the Philoſopher. This Son became in Time 


we find an Epiſtle of that great Perſon to him. 
LUCIAN ſeems to have taken up no ſettled 


Thing, weighed all Opinions, and adher'd to none 
of them, only uſed them as they ſerved his Occaſion 
for the preſent Dialogue, and perhaps rejected them 
in the next. And this is the more likely if we 


conſider the Genius of the Man, whoſe Image we 


may clearly ſee in the Glaſs which he holds before 


us of his Writings. He is in one half of his Boo 


| a Stozc, in the other an Epicurean, never conſtant 


to himſelf in any Scheme of Divinity, unleſs it be 
Vin Seſpiling his Gentile Gods. And this Deriſion, 


as it ſhews the Man himſelf, ſo it Lives us an Idea 
of the Age in which he lived; for if that had been 
devout or ignorant, his ſcaffing Humour had been 
either reſtrained, or had not paſſed unpuniſhed, all 
knowing being naturally Sceptic, and not 
at 


|. 4 and it is more likely that he ſhould die in his Bed 

[ 2 at ſo great an Age ag fourſcore and ten, than be 
2h fo Q - torn in pieces and devoured by Dogs, when he was 

too feeble to defend himſelf. Of his Poſterity we 


_ hind him, who was as much in favour with the 
a famous S9phi/t, and among the Works of Julian, 


Principles of Religion, he rather doubted of every 
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at all bigotted, which, if I am not much deceived, 

is the proper Character of our own. In ſhort, he 
was too fantaſtical, too giddy, too irreſolute either 

to be any thing at all, or any thing long; and in 
this View I cannot think he was either a ſteady 

Atheiſt, or a Deiſt, but a Doubter, a Sceptic, as 
he plainly declares himſelf to be in the Dialogue, 


when he puts himſelf under the Name of Her- 


motimus, the Stoic, called, The Dialogue of the Sects. 
As for his Morals, they are ſpoken of as vari- 
ouſly as his Opinions; ſome are for decry ing him 


more than he deſerves, his Defenders themſelves 


dare not ſet him up for a Pattern of ſevere Virtue; 
no Man is ſo profligate as openly to profeſs Vice; 
and therefore it is no wonder if under the Reign of 
Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, and the two Antonines, 
of which the laſt was his Patron and Benefactor, 
he lived not ſo much a Libertine as he had it to 
He is more accuſed for his 


be in his Nature. 
Love of Boys than of Women. Not that we have 


any particular Story to convince us of this deteſt- 
able Paſſion in him, but his own Writings bear 
this Record againſt him, that he ſpeaks often of it, 


and F know not that ever he condemns it. Re- 


peated Expreſſions as well as repeated Actions wit- 
neſs ſome ſecret Pleaſure in the Deed, or at leaſt 


ſome ſecret Inclination to it. He ſeems to in- 


ſinuate in his Dialogue of Loves, that Socrates was 
” given to this Vice, but we find not that he blames 
im for it; which, had he been wholly innocent 
” Himfelf, it became a Philoſopher to have done. He 
= is accuſed likewiſe for writing too luſciouſly in his 
; n of the Harlots. 
that Lucian was charged with the Wantonneſs of 
his Dialogues in his Life-time; if he had been, he 
would certainly have anſwer'd for himſelf, as he 


We find not however 
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did to thoſe who accuſed him for expoſing Socrates, : 
Plato, and Diogenes, and other great Philoſophers, 


to the Laughter of the Peo 
them by Inch of Candle. : 


IN other reſpects this Writer w 


ple when Jupiter ſold | 


as of a Life as 
unblamceable as any Man, for ought we find to: the: 
contrary ; and this probable Inducement favours 
the Opinion, becauſe he had fo honourable an Em- 
ployment under Marcus Aurelius, an Emperor, as 


clear- ſighted as he was truly virtuous. This Writer 5 


ſeems to be an Enemy to nothing but to Vice and 
Folly. The Pictures which he draws of Nigrinus 
and of Demonax, are as fair as that of Virtue her- 


ſelf, if, as the Philoſopher ſaid, ſhe could wear a 


Body. And if we oppoſe to them the Lives of | 

Alexander, the falſe Prophet, and of Peregrinus, Þ| 
how pleaſingly, and with how much Profit does 
the Deformity of the laſt ſet off the Beauty of the | 


„ö 


5 


LUCIAN is generally allowed to have been an 
univerſal Scholar, and a prodigious Wit; he is 


Attic and neat in his Style, clear in his Narration, 


and wonderful facetious in his Repartees; he 


furniſhes you with almoſt all the poetical Hiſtory 
in ſuch a diverting Manner, that you will not eaſi- 


ly forget it; and ſupplies the moſt dry and barren 


Wit with a rich Plenty of Materials, If we com: 
pare his Style with the Cree Hiſtorians his Cotem- 


poraries, or near his Time, we ſhall find it much 


more pure than that of Plutarch, Dion, or Appian, 
tho' not ſo grave; becauſe his e and theirs 
required to be treated after a different Manner. 

It was not of an uniform Web, ſays Mayn, like 


 Thucydides, Pohbius, and ſome others whom he 


names, but was ſomewhat peculiar to himſelf ;, his 
Words well choſen, his Periods round, the Parts 


of | 
1 
5 3 
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ot his Sentences harmoniouſly divided; a full Flood, 
or even a Torrent of Perſuaſion, without Inequali- 
ties or Swellings, ſuch as might be put in equal 
Compariſon with the beſt Orations of Deme/thenes, 
or Iſccrates, not ſo dry as the firſt, or ſo flowery 
as the laſt. His Wit, ſays Ablancourt, was full of 
Urbanity, that Attic Salt, which the French call 
fine Raillery : not obſcene, not groſs, not rude, but 
flacetious, well-manner'd, and well-bred. Only 
he will not allow his Love the Quality laſt men- 
| tioned, but thinks it ruſtical, and according ei- 
ther to his own Genius, or that of the j 15 
IF Wit conſiſts in the Propriety of Thoughts 
and Words, then Lucian's Thoughts and Words 
are always proper to his Characters, and to his 
Subjects. If the Pleaſure ariſing from Comedy 
and Satire be either Laughter, or ſome nobler Sort 
of Delight which is above it, no Man is ſo great a 
Maſter of Irony as this Writer. That Figure is 
not only a keen, but a ſhining Weapon in his 
Hand, it glitters in the Eyes of thoſe it kills ; his 
own Gods, his greateſt Enemies, are not butcher- 
ed by him, but fairly ſlain ; they muſt acknow- 
ledge the Hero in the Stroke, and take the Com- 
fort which Virgil gives to a dying Captain, Ainee 


* 
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magni dextra cadis, . 
I x Now not whom Lucian imitated, unleſs it 
was Ariſtophanes, (for you never find him mention- 
ing any Roman Wit, fo much the Grecians thought 

themſelves fuperior to their Conquerors.) But he 
who has beſt imitated him in Eatin is Eraſmus, 
and in French Fontenelle in his Dialogues of the Dead, 
* which I never read but with a new Pleaſure. 
In Way which Lucan choſe; to deliver his 
| | pleaſing and profitable Truths, was that o 


22 
2 
+ 
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logue. 
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logue. He was ſenſible of the difficult Taſk he 


undertook in this way of Writing, as appears in 


his Diſcourſe againſt one who had called him 
Prometheus, He owns himſelf in this Particular 
to be like him, to whom he was reſembled, to be 
the Inventor of a new Work in a new manner, the 
Model of which he had from. none before him; 
but adds withal, that if he could not give it the 

| Graces which belong to ſo happy an Invention, 
be deſerves to be torn by twelve Vultures inſtead 

of one, which preys upon the Heart of that firſt 


Man- potter. For, to quit the beaten Road of the 


Versen and take a Path of his own chooſing, he 
| acknowledges to be a bold and ridiculous Attempt, 

if it ſucceed not. The Mirth of Dialogue and 
Comedy in my Work, fays he, is not enough to 
make it pleaſing ; becauſe the Union of two Con- 
traries may as well produce a Monſter as a Mi- 
racle, as a Centaur reſults from the Joint Nature 


of Horſe and Man. 


Ir is evident, that the chief Deſign of this 
Writer was to diſneſt Heaven of ſo many immo- 
ral and debauched Deities; his next, to expoſe the 


mock Philoſophers; and his laſt, to give us Ex- 


amples of a good Life in the Perſons of the true. 
The reſt of his Diſcourſes are on mixed Subjects, 


for Profit than Delight; ; and ſome of 9 too 
ibertine. 
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| Year Six hundred and ſixty- eight, from the Found- _ 


ing of Rome ; being the very ſame wherein, ac- 
cording to the Roman Annals, Athens was taken 


_ Purſuit of Learning. 


clination to the Buſineſs of Hiſtory. And, as in 
the Courſe of his Education he had for his Præcep- 


Hiſtory, furniſhed him with an Abſtract of the 
Affairs of the Romans, to make his Choice of which 
2 he ſhould write. There is reaſon to believe he 


he would needs have a Poſt in the Government. 
It ought to be obſerved, that the Manners of the 


der'd at, that he ſuffered himfelf to be overcome. 


Virtue than his, and yet he profeſſes that he did in 
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H E was led, as well by his Judgment as his In- 


his heart abominate the Vices he ſaw practiſed. 
But the Tide againſt him was ſo ſtrong, that all 


and facked by Sylla. He was deſcended from the 
noble Family of the Salluſtii, which had for a long 
Series of Years made a Figure in the ſecond Or- 
der or Degree of Quality in the Republicx. He 
: had his Education at Rome, the moſt illuſtrious. 
- City then in the World; and finding his Genius 
not to lie to Arms or Horſes, but the more refined 
Labours of the Brain, he applied himſelf to the 


tor, among others, Atteius Pretextatus, entitled 
= Philolegus, one of the moſt famous Grammarians 
of the Age; the ſame Atteius, on his deſigning an 


— — — 


It was enough perhaps to batter down a ſeverer 


had laid the Foundation of his hiſtorical Works in 
his earlier Vears, but that he was interrupted from 
proſecuting it by the Occupations of a publick 
Employment; for being ſeized by the Diſeaſe of 
Ambition, as he very frankly intimates himſelf, 


Romans were at that time extremely degenerated. 
Now Sallu/t coming upon the Stage in times ſo 
corrupt, and being young, it will be the leſs won- _ 


-% 
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the great and magnanimous Notions he had been 


poſſeſſed with of the Virtue and Diſcipline of the 
ancient Romans became languid in him. In ſhort, 


he was borne away by the Torrent, and plunged 
into the common Corruption” o. 
WZE are told he was made a Tribune of the 


People in the Year that Clodius was killed by Mi. 


In this Office (wherein by the way it is ſaid he 
got no Reputation) he acted with great Fierceneſs 
againſt Milo, to revenge the Treatment receiv'd 


from him on the ſcore of Fuuſta, the Daughter of 


Hlla, with whom having been taken in Adultery, 
Milo, as Tribune at that Juncture, had ſentenced 


to be ſeverely whipped ; which Puniſhment he 
_ commuted by a Sum of Money. Moreover, the 


Invective aſcribed to Cicero relates, that in the Year 


ſeven hundred and three or four, he was expelled 
the Senate by the then Cenſors Appius Claudius and 
Calpurnius Piſo, upon account of his Fornications 
and Adulteries. Suetonius alſo tells us, that Lenæus 


a Grammarian and Freedman of Pompey's, laſhed 


1 


him ſeverely in Lampoons, calling him Whoremaſter,,. 
Glutton, Debauchee, and a Monſter of Inconfiſten- 
cies in his Life and Writings, And the afore- 


mentioned Invective arraigns him of ſelling his. 


Patrimony in the. Life-time of his Father, of his 
having been. twice tried for Crimes, whereby he 


was brought into the laſt Jeopardy ; and from 


whence he eſcaped not by his own Innocence, but 
by his Judges ſuffering themſelves to be forſworn; 
of his having the Impudence in open Senate to ac-- 


knowledge himſelf guilty afAdultery ; and, in fine, 
of ſeveral other Enormities too ſcandalous to be in- 


ſerted in, this Place, 


Arx his Expulſion out of the Senate, and 


during his Receſs from publick Affairs, he applied 


himſelf 
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| himſelf to the Proſecution of his former Deſignn, 
of compiling his Hiſtory. But ſome time after 
upon Julius Cæſar's coming to be at the Head ß 
Affairs, Salluſt was not only reſtored to his Digg 
nity of Senator, but was made Quæſtor. In which 3 
Office, the aforeſaid Invective proceeds to accuſe 
him of great Corruption, of making Sale of every 
thing that he could in it, of uſing it only as an 
Occaſion of Plunder, and of bringing the very Poſt 
into Diſgrace. However he was afterwards made 
Prætor, I ſuppoſe, by the like Promotion of Cæſar's; 
in which Employment, as we have it from Hirtius, 
in the Beginning of his Hiſtory of the African 
War, Cæſar ſent him with a Squadron of his Fleet 
againſt the Iſland of Cercina, upon Intelligence 
there was a great Quantity of Corn in it. More- 
cover Dio has another Paſſage concerning his Præ- 
torſhip, to this purpoſe, that the Forces of Cæſar 
which lay in Campania, and were deſigned for A 
rica, happening to mutiny, and the Prætor Sal- 
luſt departing for. Rome to give him an Account of it, 
he was very near being knock'd on the Head by ſome 
of the Soldiers who purſued him, and put to the | 
Sword two Senators, and ſpared none that fell int 
their hands. The ſame Author relates, that C&/ar |} 
beſtowed on him alſo the Government of Numidia. y | 
And here again the Invective have quoted (whoſe | 
Authority is much ſuſpected) falls upon him for 
his Covetouſneſs and Rapine, intimating that he 
treated it not like a Province, but an Enemy's 
Country, by his Pollings and Exactions; that he 
ſcraped together all that he could get, and brought - 
it off for his own Uſe. By this means he returned } 
ſo rich from Africa, that he purchaſed one of the 
nobleſt Dwellings in Rome on the Quirinal Mount 


with ſpacious Gardens, which to this day are cal. 
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led the Gardens of Salluſt: Beſides this, he had a 
untry-Houſe at, Tivoli, which Cicero upbraids 
im with in the Tame Invective. The Remark 
1 of La Mothe upon this Occaſion, is very juſt : No 
one ever ſpoke more handſomely in Defence of 
Virtue, and particularly of Chaſtity than he, nor 
uſed more rigid Cenſures againſt the Exceſs and 
Avarice of his time; and therefore the Infamy of 
his Actions fell the heavier upon hin, becauſe it 
wWuaas conſider'd how ſeverely he had e:noſed thoſe 
in his Hiſtory, who were much leſs guilty of Ra- 
pine than himſelf ; and Metellus, among others, 
wuhoſe Exceſſes in Spain he laid open with the ut- 
moſt Freedom and Severity. His Life was very 
different from his Writings, and his Example a- 
lone is ſufficient to prove, that as very good Men 
may write very bad Books, ſq. Vigigus Men may 
ſometimes compoſe very good; it being not in- 
, congruous, that an Author ſhould at the ſame _ 
time be an excellent Hiſtorian and a very wicked 
=  M es 5 
HF x married Terentia the Wife of Cicero, after 
her being divorced, which, whether it gave birth 
to the Feud that was between him and the Orator, 
or was ſubſequent to it, and poſſibly increaſed it, 
as I rather believe, remains uncertain ; but, as to 
bis Death, we are ſure that it happened ſome few 
Years after that of Cæſar, that he arrived to the 
Age of threeſcore and two, and departed this Life 
in his own Country. His Reputation for Wit and 
Learning admitted him into the Friendſhip of the 
_ greateſt Men of his Age: He was more particular- | 
Y intimate with Meſſala, Cornelius Nepos, and 
Mgidius Figulus. But Cæſar was the Perſon that 
had a peculiar Kindneſs for Salluſt, who again was 
a greater Admirer of the other, rtgarding him as 
ene * 
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an extraordinary Man, as appears by the two Epi- 
ſtles to the latter, and by the Character dran of 


him in Catiline's Conſpiracy. And yet he ſeems to 


have been of a Genius in many reſpects oppoſite to 


Cæſar's, to have had different Notions of Go- 
vernment and of Glory, and to give the Preference 


tacitly to Cato. 333 ads £254 
| T r1s ſhort Account comprehends the princi- 


pal Tranſactions that concern the Life and Mo» 


rals of Salluſt; but to attempt a juſt and particu- 


lar Character of his Writings, or to collect the 


Teſtimonies of Commendation and Praiſe beftow- _ 
ed upon him in the moſt polite Ages of Literature, 


would infinitely exceed the Limits I propoſe on 
this Subject. Tacitus calls him Rerum Romanarum %— 
florentifſimum Auctorem. Criſpus Romana primus in 


Hiiſtoria, ſays Martial. Agellius in one Place pro- 


nounces him, Subtiliſſimum Brevitatis Artificem ; in 


another, Proprietatum in Verbis retinentiſſimum. If 
it were left to me, ſays Lipſius, I ſhould not doubt 
to chuſe Salluſt for the Preſident in the College of 


Hiſtorians. And without detracting from Tacitus 
or Livy, I will venture to ſay, thoſe great Authors 
might have met with leſs Admiration from the 


World, had Salluſt come down to us more intire 5 


but 'twill be remember'd by good Judges, that in 
theſe Matters *tis not the Bulk but the Wit and 


1 Pe that makes the Merit; nor will any of 
aſte among the Moderns ever diſturb his Enjoys 


ment of the Place, allowed him by the beſt Judges 


of Antiquity, who put him at the Head of the Ro- 


man Hiſtorians. We are aſſured by Suidas, that one 


Zenobius a Greek Sophiſter took the pains to tran» 


late the Hiſtory of Salluſt into Greek, It is the 


Judgment of Seneca, in one of his Declamations, 


that he ſurpaſſed Thucydides (whom he profeſſed to 
Vol. II. Fees e 
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| 


| ginning of the Fugurthine War. 


imitate) in his conciſe Way of Writing; and con- 
. quer'd him as he ſpeaks in his own Fortification, 
Cum fit precipua in Thucydide Virtus Brevitas, hac 
eum Salluſtius vicit, & in ſuis eum Caſtris cecidit. 


We are told by Spartian, that Septimius Severus at 
the point of Death, feeling himſelf ſubdued by 


Sickneſs, ſent to his eldeſt Son that divine Oration 
(as he calls it,) which, Salluſt makes Micipſa at 
his Death ſpeak to his Children, to perſuade them 


to mutual Concord and Affection. It is in the Be- 


TE War of Fugurtha and the Catilinarian 


Conſpiracy, is all we have compleat of this Hiſ- 
torian. Nothing is left of that excellent Hiſtory, 
which made him ſtyled the Prince of Hiſtorians, 
but four Orations and two Epiſtles, collected from 
the ancient Grammarians and other Writers. 
The Learned are not agreed, whether the two O- 


rations to Cæſar, concerning the Regulation of the 


Commonwealth, belong toSallu/?. Veſſius took them 
to be genuine, not Orations but Epiſtles. The Ora- 


- tion againſt Cicero, tho commended by Fabius as 


Salluſt's, Laſſius thought belonged to ſomeDeclaimer, 
and was unjuſtly charged upon this Hiſtorian. 


THE Criticks have been almoſt diſappointed, 


and laboured to little purpoſe, to lay any conſider- 


able Blemiſhes upon the Writings of this Hiſto- 


rian. They would ſay indeed, that he has not 
been juſt to Cicero, in not only omitting his Cha- 


racter, but alſo in paſſing over in Silence Matters 


of Fact, that would have made for his Glory, tho? 
in his Account of Caliline's Conſpiracy he had a 
fair Opportunity of mentioning ſeveral. They 
Object, that the Prefaces of Salluſt have not only 

little or no Relation to the Pieces to which he has 


prefixed them, but they are alſo too long. They. 


may 


* 


may be called, ſays La Mothe, a true Saddle for all 


Horſes; becauſe, as Quintilian well obſerves, they 
have nothing which relates to the Hiſtory, nor 
any thing which renders them more proper for 


one Compoſition than another. They urge, that 
he plundered the Origines of Cato, for old obſolete 
Words, and affected to innovate in his Diction and 
Style; and the moſt ingenious Father Le Moyne 
complains of his making Memmius harangue it, 


upon no other account than becauſe he was one of 


the beſt Speakers of his time. Theſe are the prin- 
cipal Cenſures that the Labours of Salluſt have un- 


dergone, and after all he will keep his ground, and 


continue of the foremoſt of his Order. 


— 


His Subject is allowed to be great and noble, 
it treats of Matters of Note and Importance, ſifted 
from every thing trivial or of Levity. He ſeems. 
(at leaſt for the moſt part) to have been a diſin- 
tereſted and impartial Writer, to be attach'd to no 


particular Party, to be free from the Influence 


of Hope and of Fear, to have made Truth 
his Favourite and Care, and to have aimed at 


Certainty, if poſlible, in all things; inſomuch, as 
for the Punick Wars, we are told, he not only exa- 
mined the Memoirs and Writings of thoſe Coun- 
tries, but viſited many Places in Perſon, to avoid 
Miſtakes in his Accounts and Deſcriptions. ; 
Bu r 'tis not enough for Hiſtorians to produce 
bare Truth, how important ſoever; ſne muſt alſo 
ave handſome and becoming Clothes, and the 
/armth and Lights of Eloquence muſt attend her. 


F |  Sallyt is admirable in this Particular, and his 


Structure is animated and enlivened throughout, 
There is Life, there is Spirit, there is Energy in 
his Work; and his Diction is of the Character 
of Poeſy, wherein he has all the moſt glowing 


2 Colours, 
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Colours, tho' without any thing flaring or im- 


proper. Pontin has made an agreeable Parallel of 


the Figures and Manners of Speech in Salliſt, and 
ſome others with the like in Virgil; and ſhewn 
that the latter, in many Inſtances, is not more a 


Poet than the former. We are almoſt preſent in 


his Battles and Sieges, the Deſcriptions have ſuch 


a Life and Vivacity. And we are ſecretly drawn 


to intereſt ourſelves in the Event of his Actions and 
| Succeſles of his Perſons, 


H E has the Art of drawing the moſt lively and 
;nflrudttive Portraitures of Men. He enters into 


_ the Bottom of their Nature, explores the Laby- 


rinths and Receſſes of their Souls; and, with a fort 


of Anatomy, lays open all the Folds and Doub- 


lings of their Spirits. In which Performance, 
and particularly in the Character given of Cati- 


line, he hath let us ſee there are Qualities to be 
found in the Mind of Man that may look at firſt 
ſight inconſiſtent, yet are not ſo ; but may reign 
alternafely, if not altogether in the ſame Perſons. 


And laftly, his Draughts are of that kind, that if 


they go before the Narration, _—_ prepare us for 
it, and raiſe in our Minds an Expectation, in 
which he never diſappoints, that ſuch and ſuch 


Facts will enſue. But wherever he places them, 


they agree to, and ſeem to ariſe from the Actions 
of the Perſons. 
AND as his Images of Men : are = oil. his 
Reflections on Things are as juſt and ſolid. He 
had a Genius capable of comprehending and ta- 
king the Height of the greateſt Matters, And he 
| paſſes ſuch Judgments upon them as ſeem to pro- 
ceed from a finiſhed Wiſdom. I might alſo men- 
tion the Sententiouſneſs of this Hiſtorian, wherein 
there is as much of * as of 5 1 
| ave: 
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have ſaid before, his Style approaches the Poetick 3 
and now let me take ſome notice of its Brevity. 
There's a certain Frugality, a Continence in his 
Language, that he hasoutdoneThucydides himſelf in; 
and one of the Topics that Tacitus is praiſed from, is 
his imitating Salluſt in this Perfection: Of which 
none is capable that is not of an accurate and con- 
ſummatc Judgment, nor without a Sort of Temper- 
ance of the Mind, and Command over a Man's Spirit. 
For with all his Thrift and Parſimony of Expreſſion, 
there's a rich and ſufficient Expence of Matter; 
and *twas the Talent of this excellent Writer, 
tho' of very few others beſides him, to come up to 
huis own Remark upon Cato, of diſpatching much in 
4 a few Words. Nor does his Concifeneſs at all he 
in making that Garment too ſcanty for the Body. 
l' was not with the Ideas of his Mind only he 
2 was able to meaſure the greateſt things, he hath al- 
ſo clothed them with a Style and Expreſſion fully 
 Zadequate and proportioned to their Nature, and 
has made at once his Thoughts and his Diction 
accord in Grandeur with the Dignity of his Sub- 
ject. This is the Fafa Dictis Exequanda, which 
| Salluſt himſelf has taken notice of, as one of the 
trying Difficulties of Hiſtory, + Sc 
= THe French Critick Rapin has with great 
Exactneſs enter'd into the particular Accompliſh- 
ments of this great Hiſtorian, and does not forget 
the chief of his Faults. Salluſt is noble and ſub- 
lime in his way of Writing, which made Quintilian 
Compare him with Thucydides. But the queſtion. 
is, whether Salluſt's Style, as ſtiff as it is, be 
"Wot more proper for Hiſtory, and gives not more 
Force and Weight to the Diſcourſe, Has 
it not alſo its Beauties? Salluſi's Character is to be 


exact and conciſe, he is principally to be commended. 
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for the Swiftneſs and Rapidity of his Expreſſion, 
which animates him and gives him ſo much Life, 
His Deſcription of the Place where Fugurtha was 
defeated by Metellus, ſerves to acquaint us the bet- 


ter with the Fight, We ſee by it the Fortitude of 


the Roman General, as well as the Experience of 
the King of Numidia, in taking all the Advanta- 
5 of the Ground; and the whole Account of the 
Fight is better underſtood by the Image of the 
Place, which the Hiſtorian ſets before our Eyes. 
The Deſcription of Africa in Salluſt's War of Ju- 
gurtha, is too minute and particular. He ſhould 
not have ſaid ſo much to mark the Bounds of the 
Kingdom of Atherbal and Fugurtha then in queſ- 
tion. What need was there to deſcribe that vaſt 
Country, and to diſtinguiſh the particular Manners 
of ſo many different Nations? Trogus charges Sal- 
tuft and Livy (and not without a great deal of rea- 
Jon) with a wanton and immoderate Exceſs of 
Harangues in their Hiſtories. And indeed all thoſe 
Speeches we put in the Mouths of Great Men, 
carry with them an Air of Falſhood; for from 
what Memoirs can a Man pretend to have fetched 
them? And beſides, a Warriour never ſpeaks like 
anOrator. ThereforeHarangues are ſuppoſititious, 
and that which Sallaſt makes Catiline ſpeak to the 
Conſpirators, was, in all likelihood ſecret and ex- 
temporary. Be EEE a 
FRE Harangues of this Hiſtorian are_ admi- 
rable, but ſeldom to the purpoſe. Nothing can be 
finer than Marias's Speech, it is the ſoundeſt Piece 
of Morality in the World, concerning a noble 
Birth; every thing there is reaſonable, and Anti- 
quity cannot boaſt of many Diſcourſes, where one 
may find ſo forcible Perſuaſions to virtue; but that 
= out of its proper Flat, i Wa 
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WI ought to make the Picture of none but im- 


portant Perſons, wherein Sallaſt is faulty; for he 


gives us the Picture of Sempronius, who is but in- 
directly concerned in the Conſpiracy of Catiline : 
He is too prolix, when he inveighs againſt the 


Corruption and looſe Manners of his time: He is 
always angry with his Country, and ever diſcon- 
tented with the Government. He gives us too ill 


an Opinion of the Commonwealth, by his Invec- 
tives and Reflections upon the Luxury of Rome, 
Nothing can be more eloquent than the Deſcrip- 
tion of the Condition Rome was in when Catiline 


took the Reſolution of making himſelf Maſter of 


it. And when that admirable Author fepreſents 


the Commonwealth corrupted by Luxury and 


Avarice, and ſinking under the Weight of its own 
Greatneſs, he uſes the moſt exquiſite and eloquent 
Expreſſions that can be met with in any Hiſtory, 


?Tis in thoſe Images that a Man of Skill has an 
opportunity to ſhew it, and the Hiſtorians of the 
firſt Rate are full of thoſe fine Strokes. Salluſt's 


Preambles, which are great Speeches full of Senſe 
and manly Eloquence, ſeem to me to carry with 


them an Air of Affectation. They are generally 


common Places that have no relation to the Hiſ- 
tory. Perhaps this Author had ſome Pieces of 
Reſerve, which he employed upon occaſion, as Ci- 
cero uſed to do. That Method may be proper for 


an Orator, who ſpeaks often in Publick; but ſuch 


Precaution is not allowable in an Hiſtorian, who is' 
fuppoſed to be Maſter of himſelf and of his time. 
Among the Latins, Salluſt has a noble Expreſſion, 


a true Wit, and an admirable Judgment. Na 


Perſon ever imitated ſo well the judicious, exact” 
and ſevere Style of Thucydides. | He | 18 ſometimes 
ſtiff in his Expreſſions, but he never flags; his 
% nn DE Conciſeneſs 
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Conciſeneſs makes him now and then obſcure, his 


Manners are always true, and he gives weight to 
all that he ſays. His Sentiments are always fine, 
altho' his Morals were bad; for he continually 
_ declaims againſt Vice, and ſpeaks in favour of 
: Virtue, 155 „ . . 
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AIUS JULIUS CASAR, the Son of 


He was born at Rome, during the Conſulate of C. 


Marius and L. Valerius Flaccus, on the twelfth of 
Fuh, about ninety Years before the Nativity. His 


Genius proved him worthy the Deſcent ; for not- 
withſtanding the Difficulties of a narrow Fortune, 


his Virtue raiſed him to that ſtupendous Height, 


which few have attempted, none arrived at. 
HE was contraQted, whilſt a Boy, to Caſſutia, 


a Lady whoſe Family, though far from the mean- 
eft, was not comparable to her Riches : What 
| Reaſons induced him to put her away, and take 


| Cornelia the Daughter of Cinna in her ſtead, I do 


not find. But this Action, Suetonius informs us, 


| Increaſed the Hatred Sylla bore him on the ſcore. 
of his Aﬀinity to Marius, who married his Aunt. 
At ſixteen he loſt his Father, and the next Con- 


ſulate put up to be Flamen Dialis, or High- Prieſt 


of Jupiter; whether he obtained it or no, Authors 
differ. Suetonius affirms he did; Plutarch ſays 
other wiſe, whoſe Opinion is much the more likely 
OY te a = 


Lucius Julius Ceſar and Aurelia, was deſcen- 
died on the Father's Side from Hilus the Son of 
Aineas; on the Mother's, from Ancus Martius. 


SS PULL ODT LK: 1p 
bol the two: for Sylla, having then the ſupreme 
| Power in his hands, might with leſs trouble have 
prevented Cæſar's being choſen, than turn him out 


of the Pontificate after he had once gained it by. 


the Suffrages of the People. Tis agreed on all 
hands this Election had like to have proved fatal 
to him, for his early Ambition rouſed the Dicta- 
tor's Jealouſies; the Preſages he made of him are 
very remarkable. You conſider not, ſays he to the 


urged the Innocency of his Vouth, that many 
, onde eee 

Tubus Czfar, though labouring under the 
Misfortune of a Quartan Ague, was obliged to hide 

among the Sabines, and remove his Lodgings every 
Night ; yet his utmoſt Caution could not prevent 
his falling in ſometimes with the Dictator's Parties. 
Such was the Courſe of Ceſar's Life, till at length 
Sylla yielding to the repeated Inftances of Ma- 
mercus Emilius, Aurelius Cotta, and the Veſtal 
Virgins, vouchſafed him a Pardon, though not 

without the utmoſt Reluctancy. Take, ſaid he, 
the fatal Gift you ſo earneſtly deſire; but remem- 
ber, I have foretold you, he will one day prove the 
ruin of our Party. This Conceſſion, in a manner 
extorted from Sy/la, Cæſar judged no ſufficient 
Security for his Perſon ; wherefore, ſo long as the 
bother was in Power, he continued at as great a 
2 diſtance from Rome as poſſible. He ſerved as a2 
2 Voluntier in ia, under Thermus the Prætor, who 
> ſent him to Bithynia for the Fleet; where he con- 
== tracted a Friendſhip with King Meomedes. Re- 
turning from thence, he behaved himſelf ſo well 
dt the Siege of Mitylene, he obtained a Civic Crown; 
nor did he give leſs Proof of his Courage, when 
under the Command of Servilius Iſauricus in Sicily, 
| 3 the 
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Perſons that were Suitors for Cæſar's Life, and 
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the time he remained there, which was only ſhort, 
For, on Advice that Sylla's Intereſt declined, he 
; mag the Camp; but inſtead of returning to 


me, as his Friends deſired, took a Voyage for 
Rhodes, where with Cicero he became a Hearer of 
Apollonius, Molon's Son, a great Rhetorician, de- 
ſigning to render himſelf equally famous at the 
Bar and in the Field. In this Study he made no 
indifferent Progreſs, and we may eaſily concllide 
from the maſculine and polite Style of his Com- 
mentaries, with that admirable Speech on Catiline's 


Conſpiracy, recorded by Salluſt, he might have 
rivalled Tully, had not more important Reaſons 
changed the Lawyer for the Stateſman, the Orator 
for the General; Arts before as incompatible as 
Empire and Liberty, but reconciled in Ceſar. 


IN his Paſſage to Rhodes he was taken by the 


Pirates that infeſted thoſe Seas, who offered him 
his Liberty for twenty Talents; but thinking 
that Sum too ſmall, he added of his own accord 


thirty more. Diſpatching Meſſengers to raiſe the 
Money, he remained their Priſoner forty Days till 
it came, attended only by his Phyſician and two 


Servants. During his Stay amongſt them, as an 


Argument of his Unconcern, he frequently em- 
ployed his time in making Verſes and Orations, 
_ obliged them to be his Auditors; and if their want 

of Judgment, or Illnature gave him not the Praiſes 


he deſerved, would threaten in jeſt to crucify them; 
which he aſterwards performed in earneſt, though. 


then it only paſſed for Raillery and the Effect of 
juvenile Heat. JFC | 
TEE firſt Proof he gave of his Excellence in 
Speaking, was when he accuſed Dolabella of Male- 


Adminiſtration in Greece; but loſt more by the 


Enemies he made on that occaſion than he * 
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buy the Applauſe. His ſecond Attempt indeed, a- 
geainſt Publius Antonius for Bribery, was more ſuc- 
cCeſsful; he engaged in this Affair to oblige the 
2 Grecians, and urged the Matter ſo home before 
I I. Lucullus, Prætor of Macedonia, that the De- 
fendant was glad to appeal to the Tribunes at 
E˙ mn lf | 
CASAR all this while lived far greater than 
his Patrimony could afford, contracted many Debts, 
> owed thirteen hundred Talents before he obtained 
5 any publick Office; and his Enemies, not reflec- 
ting to how great Advantage he beſtowed his 
Money, did not deſcry the Politician through the 
Prodigal. Still, in vain, they expected when his 
Credit ſhould fink, till he had diſcharged the moſt 
honourable Employment in the State, and effec- 
tually gained his Point, by ſettling a Character 
for the moſt generous, beſthumoured Nobleman in 
Nome. - a | 
ITI x firſt Tryal he made of his Intereſt, was, 
when he ſtood with C. Popilius for a Tribunate of 
the Soldiers, and carried it. Some time after he 
> was choſen Quzſtor ; but that Year had the 
+ Misfortune to loſe his Aunt Julia, and Wife Cor- 
= nelia, It had always been the cuſtom, to make 
> Orations on the Deceaſe of grave Matrons, but 
never on young Women; Cæſar however took 
this opportunity to ſhew the Affection he had for 
huis departed Lady, and fo well was he beloved by 
the People, they looked upon the Innovation as 
the Effet of his Tenderneſs and Good- nature. 
> But making the Harangue in honour of his Aunt's 
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Who declared Marius's Party Enemies to the State; 
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a politick, bold and happy Attempt ! for by this 


means he revived their drooping Hopes, and made 
_ himſelf Head of that Faction. But Cæſar knew 
the Poſture of Affairs was ſomething changed, 


therefore thought he might ſafely venture to do 


his Uncle that Juſtice, which he afterwards did 
his Enemy; for when the Civil Wars were de- 


cided, thinking it ſufficient Revenge to have con- 


quered, he was fo far from triumphing over the 


Misfortunes of his Rival, he reſtored thoſe Trophies 


the People had demoliſhed. Upon which Occaſi- 
on Cicero was heard to ſay, Cæſar by ſetting up 


Pompey's Statues had eſtabliſhed his own. 
BEIN G now about twenty-four Years of Age, 


be began to enter upon Action; and the farther | 
| Spain was the Theatre, where he attended the 
Prætor Fotus, and acquitted himſelf with Succeſs. 


Yet beholding the Statue of Alexander the Great 
in the Temple of Hercules at Cales, (whither he 


went by the Prætor's Command to hold a Con- 


vention of the States) he was ſeized with an ex- 


traordinary Melancholy, reflecting what an un- 
active Life he had hitherto led, whereas that noble | 
Grecian by his Age had ſubdued many Nations, 
After his Return from Spain he married Pompeia, | 
leſs renowned for Virtue than Beauty, witneſs herr 
Affair with Clodius; all Cæſar's Accompliſhments | * 
which enſlaved the World, were not ſufficient to | _ 
fix the roving Inclinations of a Woman; nay, ſo | | 
imprudent were her Deſires, ſhe muſt needs ap- 


int the Gallant an Interview at her own Palace, 
when (Cæſar being Prætor) ſhe and all the Roman 


Ladies were celebrating thoſe ſacred Rites to the 
Goddeſs Bona, where Men were never permitted 
to be preſent. Clodius however was detected and 


complained of, not only as an Adulterer, but a 
RD Prophaner 
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Prophaner of the Holy Ceremonies; and Cefar _ 
thought it high timeat once to be rid of his Wiſe 


and the Scandal: Yet being ſummoned as a Wit- 
neſs 2gainſt Clodius, he ſaid, he had nothing to al- 
ledge againſt him. Why, then, ſaid the Proſecu- 
tors, have you diſmiſſed Pompeia? Becauſe, replied 


he, [wild not have my Wife even ſuſpefted. Thus 


Ca ſar was divorced, and Clodins acquitted, 


FINDING his Generofity turned to ſo good. 


Account, he ſtill continued to give Proofs of it on 


all occaſions. Being elected Ædile, his Magni- 


ficence fo far excelled his Collegues, that the whole 
Honour redounded only to Cæſar, whilſt Bibulus 
ſhared' the ſame fate with Pollux, the other with 


Caſtor; by whoſe Name alone the Temple in the 
Forum was called, dedicated to both the Brother- 


Twins. „ 
E VERY Day increaſed the Affection of the 
People, and Cæſar rely ing on their Favour, put 
up for the extraordinary Government of Egypt, 
becauſe the Alexandrians had expelled their King. 


He wanted not Suffrages, but Prolemy having for- 


merly been honoured by the Senate with the Name 
of Friend, now found Protection from his Allies. 


This made the firſt Diſappointment he met with, 


nor did this diſcourage him from ſtanding ſoon at- 
ter for the Pontificate, which came void by the 
Death of Metellus. Catullus and Iſauricus, both 


Perſons of great Intereſt in the Senate, were his 


Competitors; the former dreading the Loſs of his 
Honour, privately ſent Cæſar a conſiderable Offer 


to deſiſt, for he had not much to apprehend from 


{ſauricus ; but he gave him to underſtand he would 
himſelf expend a much larger Sum to carry the 
Day. When the time appointed for the Election 


was come, leaving the Houſe, he told his Mother 


Vol. II. M ſhe 
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27 ſhe ſhould either ſee him High-Prieſt that Day, or 
* baniſhed. Thus, probably, had he miſſed of the 


fice, his future Hopes had been for ever daſhed ; 


but Fortune had not a mind to diſeblige the Man = 
for whom ſhe had already cut out ſo much Buſi- NY 


[neſs ; therefore decided the Cauſe in his favour by 
C vaſt Majority of Votes. 


Wu N Catiline's Conſpiracy broke out, Ceſar :. 
was Prætor. The Queſtion being put, what 

ſhould be done with Lentulus, Cethegus, and the reſt 
of their Faction, after many Senators had voted 
for putting them to death, he ſtood up and made 


an Oration in their our, which had a ſtrange 
Effect upon the Audience; till the ſevere Cato, 


tranſported with Zeal for the Commonwealth, 


made a virulent Speech, and inſinuated him to be 
a Party to the Plot, which effectually turned the 
Scales. Whether Cæſar was really concerned in 
this Affair, or Cato's Suſpicions were falſe, has fur- 
niſhed the World with Matter of Diſpute, and 
will for ever remain undetermined. 

Hk found himſelf as much hated by the No- 
| bility, as beloved by the Commons; for which 
reaſon he countenanced the Tribune Metellus, 
- when he preferred Laws in favour of the latter; 
and therefore the Senate deprived him of the Præ- 


torſhip, but reſtored it again, and returned him 


Thanks, when they found he modeſtly declined 
doing himſelf Juſtice by that Force the People 
offered him. 

His Præture ended, Ceſar was choſen Gover- 
nor of the farther Spain. His Creditors, who wete 
very numerous, murmur'd at his "Thoughts of 
leaving Rome before they were paid; wherefore, 
to ſatisfy the moſt importunate, he got Craſſus 
to be engaged | for a, as far as eight RS 

an 
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and thirty Talents; then purſued his intended 
Journey. Paſſing by a ſmall Village on the Alps, | 
inhabited by a few miſerable Wzetches, his Friends 
in jeſt demanded, whether he thought the People 
had any Diſputes for Offices, or Feuds about E- 
lections there? No, reply'd Cæſar; but I affure 
you ſincerely, I would rather be the firſt among 
theſe, than the ſecond Man at Rome. They tell 
you likewiſe, as a farther Inſtance of his Ambition, 
he uſed frequently to repeat two Verſes of Euripides, 
> which he thus inverted: _ Tos 
Mum ſi Violandum oft Jus, regnandi gratia 

= Pulandumeſt; aliis rebus Pietatem colas. 


If Violation of the Laws admit | 
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Of Reaſon, Empire muſt the Failing quit 
n other Things to Piety ſubmit, 


Fer even the ſage Plutarch agrees, Ceſar 
would have been content with an Equal, Pompey 
would not. ret Oe 
* ARRIVING in Spain he ſoon raiſed a confider- 

able Army, reduced Portygel and Gallicia, then 
pauſhing his Succeſs, advanced higher, and carried 
bis Arms as far that Way as the Ocean would 
permit. When the Year expired he returned to 
" = Home, where he enter'd as a private Perſon, and 
with Bibulus was choſen Conſul. The great Tri- 
umvirs were now agreed, and Cæſar marrying his 
Daughter Julia to Pompey, and being ſupported 
both by him and Craſſus, he was equal to either 
of them ; and had not the latter's untimely Death 
in Parthia left the other two ſole Diſputers for the 
ſupreme Power, thoſe Wars which coſt Rome ſo 
much Bloodſhed had never happened. 

Tnus Cæſar having by the Intereſt of Craſſus 
and Pompey, notwithſtanding Bibulus oppoſed him, 
M2 paſſed 


* 
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paſſed ſuch Edicts as made him more popular than 
before, and diſcharged the Office of Conſul much 
to his own Satisfaction, obtained the Govern- 
ment of /llyricum, and both the Provinces of Gaul, 

where Plutarch informs us in nine Years time he 
took five hundred Towns by Storm, conquered 
three hundred. States, engaged three Millions of 
Men at ſeveral times, killed one third and took 


another. But for a farther Account of his glorious 


Exploits in that Country, of his Actions in Italy, 


Spain, Greece, Alexandria, Aſia, Africa, you muſt 
conſult his Commentaries. Let it ſuffice to ob- 


ſerve here, that fo long as Craſſus and Cæſar's 
Daughter Julia lived, Pompey and he were in per- 
fect Friendſhip; the greateſt Men at Rome made 
their court to him; Pompey, Craſſus, Appius the 
Prætor of Sardinia, and Nepos Proconſul of Spain 
at once attended him at Lucca, where one hundred 


and twenty Lictors, and above two hundred Se- 
nators were preſent. In ſhort, the Management 


of Affairs at Rome was wholly decided by theſe 
three powerful Men. But when Craſſus died, 


& ſar and Pompey {ell out, ſo the civil Wars began. 
How much Induſtry, Conduct, and Courage, | 


how much Mercy he ſhewed to his Enemies, and 
how well he was beloved by his own Soldiers, his 
excellent Memoirs do abundantly teſtify. But his 
Power ſoon became the Object of Envy, and the 


People enjoying Peace, and having Leiſure to 


reflect how laviſh they had been of their Favours 
to him, reſolved to pull him down; this could 
not be done without an Aſſaſſination; Inſtru- 
ments were quickly found, and the ungrateful 
Brutus became Leader of this Faction. The Se- 


nate-Houſe was the Place where this mighty Tra- 


gedy was acted, many were the Accomplices, 
„„ „ when 
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when Ceſar having received three and twenty 
Wounds, expired. He fell on the fifteenth of 


March, in the fifty ſixth Year of his Age, having 


only ſurvived his Rival four, and founded the R- 
man Empire in his own Blood; for after his De- 
ceaſe the Commonwealth became an abſolute Mo- 


narchy, the conſtant Fate of ill- governed Repub- 
licks He triumph'd five ſeveral times for Egypt, 


Pontus, Afric, Gaul, and Spain, and being declared 
perpetual Dictator, he rewarded thoſe who had 


well deſerved from his Friendſhip, and promoted 


ſome of his Enemies. He had only the ſingle 
Failing of Ambition to prove him mortal, yet 


aſſuming ſupreme Authority, was no more than 
g fu Ys © 


what the Safety of his Perſon required ; for other- 
wiſe it would have fallen into Pompey's Hands, and 
then the Conſequence mult have proved fatal to 


Cæſar; but the greateſt Uſe he made of Power 


was to pardon thoſe that offended him: many were 
the Honours decreed his Memory, and his Name 


was the Title of eleven ſucceeding Emperors. 


THE Name of Julius Ceſar is fo illuſtrious, 
that nothing can be added to the Commendation 


of his Works, of what Nature ſoever they are, aſtcr 


it is ſaid he is the Author of them. So that he is 


not indebted tg his military Actions alone for the 


high Reputation that follows him, fince his learn- 
. 5 ; DIY 4 
ing has no leſs contributed toit than his Arms; 


MB which made Quintilian ſay, that Ceſar ſpoke, writ, 


and fought with the ſame Spirit, Eodem animo dixit 
quo bellavit ; and that the ſame happy Genius 
which favoured all his Victories, animated even 
his Orations and Writings. He writ like a Man 
of Quality, and among innumerable Excellencies 
which he holds in common with other Authcrs, 
he poſſeſſes this almoſt peculiar to himſelf, that 
= you. 
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you ſee the Prince and the Gentleman, as well as 


the Soldier and Scholar in his Memoirs. He had 
__ a prodigious Wit, and univerſal Learning, was 


noble by Birth, a conſummate ſtateſman, a brave 


and wiſe General, and a moſt heroick Prince. His 


Prudence and Modeſty in ſpeaking of himſelf, the 
Truth and Clearneſs of his Deſcriptions, the in- 
imitable Purity and Perſpicuity of his Style, di- 
ſtinguiſh him with Advantage from all other Wri- 
ters. What uſeful and entertaining Accounts 


might reaſonably be expected from one who gives 


you the Geography and Hiſtory of thoſe Countries 


and Nations which he himſelf conquered, and the 
| Deſcriptions of thoſe military Engines, Bridges, 
and Encampments, which he himſelf contrived 
and marked out? It is obſervable, that among the 
Praiſes which the Antients gave to the Orators of 


that Time, tho' they valued much the Sharpneſs 
of Sulpitius, the Gravity of Brutus, the Diligence 
of Pollio, the Judgment of Caluus, and the Co- 
piouſneſs of Cicero, they admired above all the 
Vigour of Cæſar's Style, Vim Cæſaris, as if the 


fame Virtue by which he executed ſo many mili- 
tary Exploits, had inſpired him with that Ardour 


and Vehemence by which he was always ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of that Age. 


I his moſt tender Age he compoſed The Praiſe, | 
of Hercules, and wrote the Tragedy of Oedipus, | 


and ſome other Poems under the Title of Fu, 


which Augu/tus afterwards forbid to be publiſhed ; 
it is impoſſible to determine what the Poem was, 


called Iter by Suetonius; but as for that Epigram 
which ſome aſcribe to him, and others to Germa- 
nicus, made upon the young Thracian who fell into 
the River Hbrus, it is one of the moſt delicate 
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C. 7. CESAR wy 
Pieces of all Latin Poetry, + and Ithink « cannot be 
tranllated. 


 Thras puer aſtrieto Glacie dum dir! in Hebro, 
Frigore concretas pondere rupit Aquas. 

Dumque ime partes rapido traherentur ab amne, 
Abſcidit heu tenerum lubrica teſta caput. 

Orba quod inventum mater dum conderet Urna, 
Hic peperi flammis, cetera, dixit, Aquis. 


His Fame in Oratory was indiſputable, but his 
Orations for the Bithynians, for the Law Plautia, 
for Decius a Samnite, ſor Sextilius, and many others 
are loſt. His two Anticatones ſhewed what he could 
do in Satire, and his two Books of Analogy gave 
him no ſmall Place among the moſt eſteemed 
Grammarians. He wrote ſome Treatiſes of pre- 
ſaging by the Flight of Birds, and others of Au- 
gury, and ſome of Apothegms, or ſhort and witty 
Sentences. But what he publiſhed of the Motion 
of the Stars, which he had learned in Egypt, de- 
ſerves much more to be conſidered, becauſe it 
prognoſticated his own Death on the Ides of 
March, (if the elder Pliny may be credited: ) we 


muſt not omit the Ephemerides, or Journals men- 


tioned by Servius, nor the Reformation of the 
Kalendar. 5 255 


TRE Title of hols 6 1 ke it 


3 manifeſt that Cz/ar had no Deſign to write a com- 
= pleat Hiſtory ; they are ſo naked, ſays Cicero, and 


ſtript of all thoſe Ornaments of Oration, Which 


due was very capable to give them, that tho? they 


are extremely agreeable in the Condition they are, 
they are to be taken for nothing elſe but Notes pre- 
pared by him for their Uſe who would compile a 
Hiſtory of his Time; and tho' Materials ſo well 


Provided might have excited ſome Perſons, raſh 
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enough to attempt any thing, to try their Skill to 
refine and poliſh them, yet all judicious Men have 
abſtained from doing it; and others that perhaps 
_ endeavoured in it, have found themſelves altoge- 
ther unable and unlikely to gain to themſelves any 
Honour, by meddling with a Deſign framed by * 
ſo great an Artificer. Yet Suetonius makes Aſinius- 
Pollio accuſe him of not having been exact enough, 
and even to have declined ſometimes from Truth, 
ſo that as the ſaid A/inus conjectures, he would 
have reviewed his Commentaries, and corrected 
them in many Places.” _” 
Some Criticks have maintained, that neither 
the three Books of the Civil War, nor the ſeven 
of the War of the Gauls were writ by Cæſar; 
but ſuch an Opinion is ſo groundleſs, that it merits 
not the leaſt Reflection. As for the eighth Book 
of the laſt mentioned Work, moſt agree that Hir- 
_ tius was the Author of it, who writ alſo the Com- 
mentaries of the Wars of Alexandria, Africa, and 
Spain. Tho? ſomeaſcribe them to Opprus, an in- 
timate Friend of Cæſar's, who likewiſe wrote a 
Treatiſe to prove that the Son of Cleopatra, which 
ſhe pretended to have 8 by the ſame Cæſar, was 
ngt. of his begetting. Pliny the Elder, ſpeakin 
of the wonderful Abilities of this learned js 
obſerves that he ſurpaſſed the whole World in the 
Vigour of his Mind, that he has been ſeen at the 
_ fame time to read, write, diftate, and hear what 
was ſaid to him; and adds, that it was common 
with him to diate at once to four Secretaries ; and 


when he was not diverted by other Affairs, he uſu- 


ally employed ſeven to write under him. This 
Activity of Thought is as if he were ſomething 
more than human, and indeed the Greatneſs of his 
Genius would be judged wholly incomparable, 
SCE. 1 mould 
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ben we imagine it exactly in the Extent of all 
his Actions. His Writings have been ſo juſtly 
4 $ eſteemed, that Selimus the Great cauſed them to 
| F be tranflated into Arabic; and it is believed that 
; the reading of them, which was no leſs agreeable 
than ordinary with him, contributed much to the 
Conqueſt of ſo many Provinces, with which he 
be. 4 the Ottoman Empire. And Heury IV. 
that famous Monarch of France, took the pains 
: | to tranſlate into French what related to the War of 
| © the Gauls, which doubtleſs was no ſmall Affiſtance 
4 3 to that heroic Ardour with which that Prince Was 
ſo eminently inſpired. | 
| XENEPHON, ſays Rapin, bs a ſoft and 
delicate Way of writing; his Diſcourſe like a pure 
and clear Stream, has no Parallel in all the Works 
of the Antients, except Cæſar Style, than which 
e wagever writ with greater Purity in Latin. 
I am charmed with his Plainneſs, and can find 
b no Writer that expreſſes himſelf with the ſame Per- 
ſſpicuity. But Cæſar, as plain as he is, has ſome- 
thing mare noble and lofty in the Plainneſs and 
I Simplicity of Hs Diſcourſe, than Tacitus in all the 
Pomp and Statelineſs of his Expreſſion. And we 
meet ſometimes with a Negligence in the Antients, 


rr 


Moderns. Cæſar's Narrative is admirable by its 
Purity and Eloquence, but it is not lively ,b, 
and wants a little of that Force which he uſed to 
deſire in Terence. One cannot be ſaid to write 
XZ Hiſtory who barely relates the Actions of Men, 
2X without ſpeaking of their Motives ; but he is rather 
like a Gazetteer, who is contented to acquaint us 
with Matter of Fact, without tracing it to its 
| Spring and Cauſe : Juſt as Cæſar, who relates 
ſimply his Marches and Incampments, without ac- 


quaint ing 
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better than all the Accuracy and Exactneſs of the 
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quainting us with the Motives of them. All his 
Narration is too plain and naked, however it may 
be ſaid of him, he only writes Memoirs. Ceſar 
has an Extreme intirely oppoſite to Tacitus, In him 
you find but a plain naked Style, without Tropes 
and Figures, and deſtitute of all manner of Orna- 
ment. Nothing is ſo tedious as a Deſcription too 
nice and minute, which Fault Cæſar runs into in 
his Commentaries: when he deſcribes his warlike 
Machines, it ſeems as if that great Captain, whoſe 
Reputation in the military Science is ſo well eſta- 
bliſhed, had alſo a mind to gain that of a good En- 
gineer. There is in that a certain Air of Aﬀec- 


tation unworthy of ſo great a Man. In point of Vn 
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Harangues, Polb:izs is more diſcreet than Demeſt- 9 


henes; but Cæſar is more cautious ſtill, for gͥe 
ſeldom makes any of thoſe Speeches, becauſe they 
do not conſiſt” with the Truth of Hiſtory, and 
chuſes rather to write bare Memoirs, that his 
Diſcourſe may be more plain. Cæſar has been 
the greateſt Maſter of Expreſſion that ever was. | 
Pedants are in the right when they admire the in- 

imitable Purity of his Style, but I admire more his 
good Senſe ; for never did any Man write with fo | 


much Diſcretion, and he is perhaps the only Au- 


| thor in whom we find no Impertinence. He ſpeaks | 


of himſelf as an indifferent Perſon, and is ever 


** 0 


conſtant in the wiſe Character he has taken upon 


him. 
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MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO. 


XZ X /ARCUS Tullius Cicero was by his Mother 
I Helviadeſcended from a Houſe of note, by 
= his Father uncertain, ſome making him a 
Hiuller, others of the Family of Tullius Atticus, 
= King of the Volſci. The Name of Cicero coming 
from the Figure of a Yetch on the Noſe of one of 
his Anceſtors, qr of his own, he was perſuaded to 
change it; but he replied, he would make that 
Name more glorious than thoſe of the Scauri and > 
"x8 Catul:, 5 ; 55 
= *T 1s ſaid his Mother felt no Pain in the Deli- 
very of him, that a Dæmon or Phantaſm appear- 
Zed to his Nurſe, and foretold her, that the Child 
gat her Breaſt ſhould hereafter be beneficial to his 
Country. And he ſpeedily gave pregnant Promiſes 
pot the Prediction; for on his Application to his 
Book, he ſoon excelled all the Boys that were his 
Schoolfellows, ſo that Men of great Gravity came 
to the School, to obſerve and admire the Pregnan- 
cy of his Wit; capable of all Sciences he chiefly 
diſcovered a Propenſity to Poetry, publiſhing a 
Poem when a Boy that is yet extant, and called 
Pontius, or Poinous Glaucus. He made an uncom- 
ꝑ mon Progreſs in Rhetoric and Eloquence. The 
Credit of his Poetry is loſt in the ſuperior Reputa- 
tion of his Succeſſors in that Art. . 
Hk heard Philo in Philoſophy, and applied to 
= Mutins Scævola in the State Affairs, and the Know- 
ledge of the Law; but to avoid the Trouble of a 
factious Time, he retired to his Studies, anda 


c 
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a a ſort of Settlement under him. About this Time 
Hylla, by Chry/ogonus his emancipated Slave, Pan, 1 
cuted Sextus Roſcius Amerinus, for Parricide, ani 8 
when all the elder Patrons or Advocates bad re- | 
fuſed to defend him, Cicero undertook the Cauſe, = 
and argued it with that Eloquence and Intrepid, 
that Roſcius was acquitted. | * 
Bou r being ſenſible that the Applauſe he gin 7 
by this raiſed Sylla's Hatred, he travelled into 
8 and retired to Athens, as he pretended for 
the ſake of his Health. Here he applied bim 
intirely to the Study of Philoſophy, and made 


30 


ſuch a Progreſs as gained him univerſal dion | 


THz News of Hlla's Death, the Recovery of 
his Health, and the Perſuaſion of a Friend pre- 
vailed with him to return to Rome, and the Si 
of Rhetoric as proper to a Stateſman, oy wane 4 . 
exerciſing himſelf in Declamations, and hearing 
the moſt celebrated Orators of his Time. From 
Athens he therefore went to Aſia and Rhodes, when 2 9 | 
he declaimed in Greek, at the Deſire of Apollonius, 1 : 

fo admirably, that while all the reſt were tranſ{-| i - 
ported with his Praiſe, Apollonius having fat ſilent- . 
ly a while, anſwered Cicero, aſking his Opinion, - 
That he admired and praiſed him, but pitied the- 
Fate of Greece, to find Arts and Eloquence, which! ? 
Wass all that was left her, raviſhed now from b l 

and tranſported to Rome. 1 

BEIN G returned to Rome, the Pythian Orack, 
who had declared that he ſhould arrive at 1 
by making his own Judgment the Guide of bi, 
Actions, not the Opinion of the People, made hin 3 
negligent of publick Affairs, and the Concerns «| 4 

the Bar; but being overcome by the Importunit| 2 
of his Father and Friends, he at once ſhone out the 
greateſt Orator of his Lime, tho! Hi, was oblige : 
. 10 % 
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4 to Reſcius the Comedian, and E fopus the Trage- 
ian for the wellforming. of his Action, which 
| 1 | S e was ſo excellent, that it did not a little 
contribute to the Perſuaſiveneſs of his Diſcourſes. 
BEING Queſtor in Siciy (in a great Scarcity 
4 1 of Corn in Rome) he relieved the Wants of the 
City. by obliging all the Sicilians to vend all their 
Stock in Rome. Which with the Adminiſtration | 
of his Province with Care, Juſtice, Clemency, and 
general Satisfaction, made him imagine that he 
eſtabliſhed an univerſal Character; ſo that meet - 
e ing an Acquaintance of his in Campania, heaſked 
, = him;what the People faid of his Actions in Rome ? 
Ay, replied the other, where haſt thou been all this 
. = whils + 4 ap, Fg his n and abated 


n 


1 and Fand Seats that the principal Citizens en- 
t. joyed. The Sicilians made choice of him for their 
n,| Advocate againſt Verres, whom having caſt and 
pe. fined, the People of Sicih made him great Preſents 
ch when he was Edile, which he turned. to the : pub- 
n lick, not to his own private Account. 
XZ He had a pleaſant Seat at Arpinum, a Farm 
4 1 near Naples, and another about P ompert. His Wife | 
8 Zerentia's Portion was twelve Myriads, and his 
8 own Fortune nine, on which he lived freely and 
temperately, rarely fitting down to Meat till Sun- 
ſet. His paternal Seat he gave his Brother, and 
dwelt himſelf near Mount Palatine, for the Con- 
| venience of his numerous Clients ; not fewer ap- 
: 1570 to him for his Wee than to * 
1 Vol. II. N "or 
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for his Riches, or Pompey for his Intereſt among the 


Soldiers; that great General paying him a Defe- | 
rence, and owing much of his Authority andGlory *' 


to him. He carried the Prztorſhip from all the 
Candidates that ſtood with him, and diſcharged it 


with Honour and Applauſe. And when he ſtood 
for the Conſulſhip, both the Nobility and Com- 
mons joined in his Election. 
Ao G other Things that he did in his Con- 
ſulſhip, the Diſcovery of the Conſpiracy of Catiline, 


and the quaſhing of it by the Puniſhment of the 


Conſpirators, was the moſt conſiderable, for which 
he had the Title of Father of his Country, and was 
cCalled the Saviour and Founder of the City, For by 
the Diſappointment of this Plot, he delivered his 
Country from Deſolation by Fire and Sword, 
whence he derived great Authority i in the State 
and with the People. 
TH oO“ he was ſomething too much given to 
' praiſe himſelf, yet he was far from envying others, 
being very liberal in commending both the Anci- 
ents, and his ContemporariesGreet and Latin, Cæſar 
being one of the Prætors, and Metellus and Beſtia, two 
of the Tribunes, did him all the Indignities they 
could, by hindering him from ſpeaking his Orati- 
ons at the Surrender of his Conſulſhip, and would 
have affronted him more, if Cato, one of the Tri- 


bunes, had not ſtood by him, and prevented their At- 


tempts. His ſharp Reflections, Rapartees, and Jeſts 
upon the People, had made him ſome Enemies, but 
none could hurt him till the Faction ofClediusprevail- 


cdi. Clodius had been of Cicero's Party, and very uſeful 


to him in the Conſpiracy of Catiline; but Terentia, 
Ciceros Wife, ſuppoſing that Chdia the Siſter of 
Clodius had a mind to marry Cicero, prevailed with 
him to give Evidence againſt him when hey 
"Wi 


a CER . 


ted, for violating the Rites of the Bona Dea in 


Czſar's Houſe, for the ſake of Pompeia, Cz/ar's 
Wife, with whom Clodius was in love. He urged 


ſtrongly in his Defence, that he was out of Rome; 


but Cicero proved that he was at his Houſe that 


very Morning. However, by Bribes Chdius comes 
off, and reſolves to diſcharge all his Rage and Re- 


venge againſt Cicero, being choſen Tribune of the 


People, tho? of the Patrician Order, for he was of 
a great Family. He bribed the Conſuls, by giv- 
ing them good Provinces, as Macedonia to Piſo, 


and Syria to Gabinius; and of the three great and 


powerful Men, Craſſus was his Enemy, Cæſar was 
going with his Army into Gaul, and Pompey in- 
ifferently careſſed both; but when Cicero had en- 
raged Cæſar, by refuſing to go his Lieutenant, as 
he himſelf had deſired, Pompey on his account 
would neither aſſiſt nor ſee Cicero, when he came 
to his Houſe to apply for his Aſſiſtance, oh 
THvus Chdiuspreferred an Accuſation againſt 
him, for putting Lentulus and Cethegus to death 
illegally, for which Cicero put on Mourning and 
ſupplicated the People; and with him joined al- 


moſt all the Equeſtrian Order, twenty thouſand 


young Gentlemen appearing for and with him 
in Mourning ; Clodius at the Head of a ſcandalous 
Rabble abuſing him, and throwing Stones at him. 
The Senate themſelves met to paſa Decree that 
the People ſhould put on Mourning, as in a Time 
of publick Calamity, but were hinder'd by the 
Conſuls, e a UV 
Arx laſt, by the Advice of his Friends, Cicero 
went out of Rome, guarded by them, about Mid- 
night, and paſſed through Lucania on foot, deſign- 
ing for Siciſy. Clodius no ſooner heard of his Flight, 
but he publiſhed a Decree of Exile, interdicting 
6 „ EY <7 Tv Ron 
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him Fire and Water, and prohibiting any within 
five hundred Miles of Rome to receive him into 

their Houſes. He paſſed at laſt by Sea to Dyrrha- 

chium, and ſo into Greece, This factious Tribune 
having thus driven Cicero out of Italy, burnt his 
Villas and City Houſe, building in its place a Tem- 
ple to Liberty, and expoſed his Goods to Sale ; 
and not contented with theſe Outrages, he fell up- 
on Pompey; who now repented that he had de- 


* 


ſerted Cicero ſo ungratefully, and therefore applied 


"a * e 3 4 2 
his utmoſt Intereſt to have him recalled from Ba- 
niſhment. Annius Milo, one of the Tribunes, 


Joining with him, they quaſked C Halt, and paſſed 


a2 Decree of the Senate and of the People for re- 
_ calling him, it being the moſt unanimous of anßß 


they had ever paſſed. His Villas and Houſe were 3 
* rebuilt at the publick Charge, and he was reſtored 7 
ſixteen Months after he was ſent into Exile. 
.CICERO after this goes to the Capitol, and 
deſtroys the Tribunitian Records of the Acts paſſed 

in the Tribuneſhip of Clodius, as being againſt the 
Law, ſince he was of the Patrician Order. Soon 
after Milo kills Clidius, and being to be tried for- 
it, choſe Cicero for his Advocate, who bette | 
affrighted at the Forum's being furrounded with 
Arms, Mihb himfelf encouraged himy was 
found guilty; Net his appearing ſo confident, and | 
without Mourning, was oneof the principalCauſes | 
of his Condemnation. Was after this made 
one of the Augurs, and having Cilicia by Lot, he 
failed thither with a competent Force, and go- 
verned with Clemeney and Moderation, and a- 
mong other Actions which gained him Applauſe, 
he drove out the Bands of Robbers who infeſted 
the Mountain Amanus, for which his Soldiers ſalu- 


ted him Imperator. | 7 25 
e Or LEAVING 
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I Lr Av 1xG hisProvince, he touched at Rhodes, 4 
ſtaid a little at Athens, faw his old Friends, and 
then returned to Rome, where being offered a am, 
Triumph, her it ; but things were now all 
in a Ferment, and coming to an open Rupture ; he L 
interpoſed as Mediator between Pompey and Caſar 
as much as there was Room, but the Wounds be- 
ing incurable, and Czfar approaching Rome, after 
2 great debate with himſelf which Side to take, he 
followed Pompey, with the Senators and great Men 
that were with him, C ſarbeingnow gone into ain. 
He was welcome to all but Cato, who adviſed him 
to remain neuter, and govern himſelf by the Event 
of Things, for the good of the Commonwealth. 
AFTER the Battle of Pharſalia (in wich 4 
Cicero for want of Health was not) he returned 
from Dyrrhachium to Brunduſium, having very 
narrowly ſaved his Life from the Swords of) young 
Pompey and his Friends, for refuſing to_ join their 
Army. Cato preſerved him at this time, and ſaw 
him ſafe out of the Camp. Czſar coming at laſt 
from Egypt, he went out to meet him, received 
from him all imaginable ſe Honour, and converſed 
alone with him for many Furlongs. When Cæſar 
had reſolved not to pardon Ligarius, he went to 
bear what Cicero could ſay for him; tho? he de- 
id | clared nothing could mollify his Reſentment, yet 
when he heard him, he dropt his Papers, and vowed | 
I that he Was vanquiſhed by his Eloquence. 
de 
a THE Republick being now changed into a 
= Monarchy, Cicero applied himſelf wholly to Philo- 
. ſophy, publiſhing many philoſophical Dialogues, 
10 and finding out Latin Terms of Art for thoſe of 8 
ed the Greek, He ſpent all his Time at his Villa near 
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his Court to Ceſar, whoſe Honours he was the © 
firſt that voted for, coining always new Compli- 1} 
ments and Praiſes of his Perſon and Actions. He 
had a Deſign of writing the Hiſtory of his Coun- 
| try, intermingling the Affairs of Greece both real 


and fabulous, but was prevented by publick or 
| domeſtick Troubles. Terentia had not only ne- 
* glefted him, and never came near him at Brun- 
_ auſium, but had not furniſhed his Daughter with 
neceſſary Expences for her Journey to him, had 
left him an empty Houſe, and ran him very much 
in debt, for which Conſiderations he put her off, 

| Buc Cicero not long after married a beautiful young 


Lad cat Fortune, which relieved him 
From the Importunity of his Creditors. This was 
ſoon ſucceeded by the Loſs of his Daughter in 
Childbed, which produced ſo great a Grief in him, 
that all his philoſophical Friends applied to re- 
move his Sorrow, and adminiſter Comfort to him. 
HE was not concerned in the Conſpiracy againſt 
Julius Ceſar, tho' he was ſo great a Confidant 
with Brutus, his Old Age and timorous Temper 
deterring them from admitting him into the Secret. 
After the Aſſaſſination, he propoſed in the Senate 
an AR of Oblivion, and that Provinces ſhould be 
allotted to Brutus and Caffins ; but Antony being 
Conſul, and burying Cæjar, made ſuch a Speech 

to the People, and ſo touched their Compaſſion, 
by ſhewing them'the bloody Garments of C/ar, 
that they mutinied, and ran to the Houſes of the 
Conſpirators, who being fled, Antony was fo ela- 
ted, as to behave himſelf as if he had Thoughts of 
aſſuming the Government; he was therefore un- 
eaſy my Hang whom he looked upon as a Friend to 


ſigned Conſuls the next Year, prevailed with him 
to divert his Journey to Athens, where he ſaid he 
would ſtay till their Conſulates began; but again 
over. perſuaded by his Friends, he returned to Rome, 
and was fo received by the People and Senate, that 
the Ceremonies of his Welcome at the City Gates 
took up almoſt a whole Day. _ 
CU coming to Rome from Apollonia, N 
and falling out with Antony about Moneys left 
kim by Julius, he applied himſelf to Cicero upon 
this Occaſion, who eſpouſed his Cauſe againſt An- 
tony, and he inſinuated himſelf ſo far into young 
Cæſar, that he called him Father. The Power of 
Cicero being now at the higheſt, he had driven An- 
tony out of Rome; but Octavius ſoon after unites | 
= with Antony and Lepidus, and by a Profcription 
be moſt barbarouſly and ungratefully gave up Ci- 
= cero to Antony, tho” it is ſaid he contended three 
= Days to preſerve him. | 


t CICERO hearsof his Profcription at his Houſe 4 
t near Tuſculum, his Brother Quintus being with 
r him; in their Litters they immediately make for 
t. a Country Houſe of Ciceros near the Sea, called 


Aſiura, but Proviſions being ſhort, it was agreed 
that Quintus ſhould go back for Neceſſaries, and 
Cicero go on. Quintus a few Days after, betrayed 
by his Servants, was ſlain ; and Cicero being car- 
ried to A/tura, and finding a Veſſel ready, went 
immediately on beard, and having failed as far as 
Circium, he came on ſhore, and travelled a little 
way towards Rome; then he turned back to the 
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| his Doors and miſſed him, no body owned they 
knew any thing of him, till Philolgus, the eman- 


cipated Slave of 9; Quintus, who was educated by Ci- 


cero in the Liberal Arts and Sciences, told Heren- 
nius the Centurion, and Popilius the Tribune, 
(whom Cicero had defended from an Accuſation of 


Parricide) that he was gone down the ſhady Road 


to the Sea. The Tribune watching with the 


Guard the Place where he was to come out, Cicero 


_ perceiving him running to the Walks after him, 
commanded his Servants to ſet down the Litter; 
ſo looking ſtedfaftly on the Murderer, all beſides 
cover'd their Faces, whilſt Herennius cut off his 


| Head and Hands, which he carried to Antony, 


who received them with an inſulting Smile, and 
ordered them to be faſtened over the Rytra, where 


he had pronounced his P//ippicks againſt him. 

THE Merit and Character of "Cicero are fo 
tranſcendent, that all the learned Men of Anti- 
quity have looked upon him as a Prodigy, This 


5 great Orator had the Benefit and Advantage of an 


excellent Education. His Parents having difover- 

ed in him a natural Inclination to Study, took ex- 
traordinary Care of him; but tho” at thoſe early 
Years, when other Children are not capable of ap- 
| plying themſelves to any thing, he ſhewed an ex- 
treme Deſire to learn, yet his Father thought it 
moſt adviſeable to keep him back; rather than to 
puſh him on, at which Cicero ſeemed not a little 


diſſatisfied and impatient, eſpecially when he ſaw 
| ſome of his Companions ſtudy under one Plotizs, a 


Maſter then in repute. His Father however was 
much to be commended in this Reftraint, well 
| knowing that too carly an Application to Study, 
| by endeavouring to ripen the in before 
1 the 
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which he ſo paſſionately affected. 


the Seaſon, may weaken Nature, but will never 
bring her to Perfection. „ 8 
H 1s Father and beſt Friends were of Opinion 


that the Greet Tongue was the fitteſt for a young 


Man to begin with, and therefore made him firſt 
enter upon the Study of that. All the great Men 
that came to Rome between the Time of M. Scæ- 
vola's Conſulſhip, and the End of Sylla's Dictator- 
ſkip, were his Maſters, as that Phædrus he com- 
mends ſo much in his Epiſtles, and that Philo the 
Academick, whom he mentions in his Book De 
Natura Deorume As Molo, the Rhodian, whoſe Elo- 
quence was very celebrated, and under whom he 
{ſtudied at two ſeveral times; and a certain Sicilian 
called Diodotus, a great Geometrician, of whom he 
learned Logick, and whom he ſpeaks of in his 
Tuſculan Queſtions. Thus at the Age of feven- 
teen or eighteen Years, he had run through with 
incredible Expedition, the almoſt infinite Extent 
of all the Sciences which might be any way uſeful 
to him in making himſelf Maſter of Eloquence, 
As ſoon as he had conquer'd the Difficulties of 
the Greet Tongue, he applied himſelf to Poetry, 
to which he had an early and ſtrong Inclination ; 
at ſeventeen Years of Age, in order to accompliſh 
himſelf in Geometry, he tranſlated the Poem of 


5 Aratus, of which we have ſome conſiderable Frag- 


ments ſtill left. He tranſlated likewiſe not long 
after Plato's Timæ us, and his Protagoras, the Oeco- 
nomicks of X:nophon, and ſeveral other Pieces: Plu- 
tarch tells us, that from his very firſt Years he diſ- 


covered a Genius peculiar for all the Sciences, ſuch - 


as Plato requires in the Philoſopher he forms an 

Idea of, who ought to be, ſays he, a Lover of all 

kind of Knowledge. Twas after this Manner 
eg G 
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Cicero ſpent his Time till he was twenty-ſix Years 
of Age, at which Period he began to ſpeak in pub- 

licx. All the moſt celebrated Lawyers fearing to 
offend Sylla, had refuſed to undertake Roſcius his 
Caſe, who was accuſed of Parricide, the Succeſs 
of this Action was the firft Step to his future Glory, 

but it made too much Noiſe not to be Jooked up- 
on by Sylla with a jealous Eye, and by Chryſagonus 
with meditated Revenge; for this Freedman, who 
had made himſelf Mafter of him that was Maſter 
of the Commonwealth, brought upon Cicero, by 
the ill Offices he did him, a Perſecution which 
ended not till the Dictator's Dat. 

BEIN c forced to leave Rome to avoid the Storm 
be ſaw ready to break upon him, he artfully ſpread 

abroad a Rumour that he did it upon the Advice 
of his Phyſicians, who told him Travel would con- 
tribute to his Health. He retired to Athens, where 


he applied himſelf again to the Study of Eloquence, 


and received new Inſtructions in that Art from a 
certain Syrian Orator named Demetrius. This 
ardent Deſire after Knowledge put him, in a little 


While after, upon travelling into Aſa, to be there 


inſtructed by the moſt famous Men in every Science; 
among whom was Menippus of Caria, the beſt O- 
rator of his Time, Æſchylus of Cnydia, Dionyſius of 


Magneſiag, Aenocles, Paſſidonius, and ſome others. 

About the ſame Time he met with Apollen:us Molo 

in &hodes, who had formerly been his Maſter in 
| fealy. In this Voyage he learnt Aſtronomy, Geo- 


metry, the old and new Philoſophy, the Theology 


of the Heathen Religion, the Cuſtoms of Athens, 
and all the Laws of Greece. He ſtudied the Mo- 


rality of the Stoicks under Philo and Clitomachiis. 


Antiochus, who, in defiance to Carneades, oppoſed 
the new Academicks, inſtructed him in the Opi- 


nions 
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EY WFCERO,” - the 
nions of the Antients, and Zeno and Phædrus taught 


him thoſe of Epicurus, which he has ſince ſo much 


condemned in his Writings. And at laſt, after 


| the Death of Sylla, he returned to Rome, with a 


Mind enriched with all ſorts of ORE anda 
Body reſtored to perfe& Health, by the Exerciſe 


Tre Advantage that conſiſts in the Agreea- 


bleneſs of an Orator's Perſon, and of his Dreſs, one 


would imagine to be very inconſiderable, and yet 


they are certainly of very great Importance. Cicero 


had the Happineſs of_a handſome Face, a good 


Voice, a pleaſing Addreſs, a commanding Preſence, 


and a genteel Agreeableneſs in all reſpects; Pau- 
tarch aſſures us, that he was ſo amiable in his ten- 
der Years, that the Fathers of thoſe he ſtudied with 
took a Delight in ſeeing him at School. He was 
very decent in his Clothes, and very polite in his 


Dreſs, even to Affectation. He loved Perfumes, 


and a genteel Table, and as he was very pleaſant 
in Converſation, he delighted in Entertainments, 
and was always very agreeable Company with his 

Friends. His Raillery was fine and delten e, and 

he managed all his Buſineſs with ſuch an Addreſs, 
that in the moſt ſerious Conſultations he would 
frequently mingle ſo much of light Converſation 
as was enough to refreſh the Mind, without diver- 
ting it from what it was intent upon. This is the 

proper Character of that Urbanity of which he gives 
us the Precepts in his Treatiſe De Oratore. And 
tho? it be ſomewhat difficult at this diſtance to 
judge of the Wit he there propoſes for our Imita- 
tion, in ſeveral Examples of the fineTurn of Words, 
yet it is certain that he was very good at it him- 


ſelf, ſince Cato, as grave as he was, and as much a 


Stoick as he was, after having heard Cicero ridicule 
. | . | the 
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the Moralityof the Stoicks, in that Oration of his Y 
8 for his Friend Muræna, could not forbear laugh- 
ing, and ns [ * needs confe UL Te have a 1 0 1 
pleaſant C * © | 
CICERO was 1 and that even to excek;, | © | 
but he took not ſo much Care in laying out his 
Money upon Things that made a great Noiſe in 
the World. All his Expences were great, and up- 
on noble Accounts, and proceeded more from his 
Temper and Diſpoſition, than from any politick 
Deſig n he had in them. He is reckoned to have 


| bee, Bad. had eighteen Country Seats, all very magnificent, 
s ſtately built, and ſplendidly furniſhed ; indeed he 4 I 
AA vas not Maſter of ſo many Houſes at once; the 4 
hief of them were the Tuſculane, the Formian, that 
at Caietta, that at Arpinas, the Pompeian, and that 4 
he had near Cumes. Neither was it ſo much out 
| of Pride that he affected this Pomp, tho' it muſt 
be confeſſed he was a little vain, as out of a Noble- | 
neſs of Soul which ſought the Eſteem. of a People 
f 


that did not in the aft diſreliſh. any thing that 
Was ſumptuous, ſo it were W by Wealt x. 
honeſtly procured. _ * 
NEVER was any Perſon born in a more happy 
Time for Eloquence than Cicero; he came into] | 
the World when the Roman Empire was in its 
flouriſhing State, when all Knowledge was come 5 
to its Perfection, and in an Age the moſt refined 
and poliſhed, that ever was. Nature began with 
adorning his Body with all thoſe Graces that could 
make him lovely, and with furniſhing his Mind] 
with all thoſe natural Qualities that. were proper 
to render him an extraordinary Perſon. His 
Melancholy, which, according to Ariſtotle, is the 
common Temper,of great Wits, had nothing in it 


that was dull or rd. n is very * 
thore 


„ «zz as 
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him deliver himſelf with all the Solidity that can 
be imagined, |  _ ET ET Wy 
Bu r beſides this Solidity, which includes fa 
e much Senſe and Prudence, he had a certain Spriteli- 


belliſhment to all he ſaid, fo that whatever was the 
Product of his Imagination and Fancy, he gave it 
a fine Turn, and made it appear in the moſt agree- 

able Colours. Whatever he treated of, whether 


moſt barren Parts of natural Philoſophy, or the 
moſt perplexed intricate Caſes of the Law, what- 


tho? never ſo entangled, did ſtill ſhare of that Gaity 


y 2 ting ſo judiciouſly, and fo agreeably at the ſame 


of time; never any one yet had the Art of mixing 
its ſo much good Senſe, and ſo much good Wit to- 


gether. 
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tmere was never any one ſingle Perſon that was 
2X Maſter of ſo much ſolid Reaſon, and had ſo much 
XZ Vigour and Vivacity at the ſame Time. Thoſe 
vaſt Stores of Knowledge, and thoſe immenſe Trea- 

*X ſures of Learning with which he had with ſo much 
Care and Labour repleniſhed his Mind, added 
Weight and Authority to all he ſpoke, and made 


„ neſs of Wit, a peculiar Grace which gave an Em- 


it were the moſt abſtruſe Queſtions of Dialect, the 


ever came within the Compaſs of his Diſcourſe, 


of Spirit, and of thoſe Graces that were ſo natural 
to him, Never. any one had the Talent of wri- 


& f 


AFTER all, the principal Perfe&ion of his 


15 Eloquence was his admirable Talent of affecting 
ud the Heart upon pathetick Subjects, by that won- 
ind derful Art of moving the Paſſions, the Ground 
per and Foundation of which he had from Nature, 


* 2 


His and which he ſo well improved by a conſtant Study 

the of Ariſtotle's Rhetorick. Cicero was Maſter of this 
in it <ommanding Eloquence in ſo eminent a Degree, 
ſual, chat in Caſes of Importance, when ſeveral Orators 
here Vol, II, @:? | 
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were to plead, he had always thoſe Parts aſſigned 
him in which he might be moſt pathetical, becauſe 


he had greater Succeſs in that Kind than all others 
of his Profeſſion. It was his ſovereign Perfection 


to be moving, and to make Impreſſions upon the 


Minds of his'Judges by the Turns of his Eloquence, 


And in this he had that wonderful Succeſs, that 


ſometimes he would force Sighs and Tears from 


all that ſtood round the Bar, "Theſe ſtrange Ef- . 


fects proceeded from a ſingular Art he had of work- 
ing and infinuating himſelf into the Heart through 
the Mind, where by the Force of his Reaſonings 
he was able to ſow thoſe Seeds, from whence thoſe 
ardent Motions ſprang which he made uſe of to 
ſhake the Reſolutions of all that heard him. 
Tra T he arrived to this Height of Perſection 
is principally owing to the Qualities of his natural 
Temper and Diſpoſition; for he had a very tender 
Soul, and a ſoft paſſionate Air. The Graces of 
his Delivery and Pronunciation gave him a very 
eaſy Admittance into the Hearts of his Audience, 
who finding themſelves ſurprized by ſo many 
Charms, had not the Power to make Reſiſtance. 
But to all theſe natural Beauties, he likewiſe added 
an infinite Number Nite which he 
diſplayed throughout his whole Diſcourſe by an 
Eloquence embelliſhed with all the Figures and 
Ornaments of Speech. And yet his Metaphors are 


5 neither too dazling, nor too hard; his Diſcourſes 
run eaſy and natural, neither ſoreed nor far fetch- 


ed, his Figures are ranged and diſpoſed in their 
proper Places. His Thoughts are great, and it is 
hard to determine whether he was more Nappy in 

chuſing than expreſſing them. 

I would be impoſfible in this Deſign to tran- 

= feribe the Opinions of all the oy of Learning up- 

5 307 on 


25 


MA 1-6 £$8- 8-0; tp 
on the Eloquence. and Character of this admirable: 
Orator. Judas Cæſar, as Quintilian relates, ſays. 
that Cicero triumphed oftner by virtue of his Elo- 
= quence, than all the reſt of the Romans by their 
Arms. Auguſtus in Plutarch declares he was a 
EZ moſt accompliſhed: Orator ; Hortenſius teſtifies, 
that he was wonderfully qualified to move the 
Hearts of his Audience. His Eloquence, ſays Au- 
fidius Baſſus, was ſo extraordinary, that he ſeemed- 
born for the Safety and Preſervation of the Com- 
monwealth. Titus Livius, in a Fragment of his. 
which we find in Seneca's Declamations, ſays, that 
never any Perſon had gained ſo much Admiration 
= by his Eloquence as Cicero,, that he was happy in 
his Works, and in the Recompence and the Re- 
= ward of them; Paterculus, that no one could be a 
Maſter of Eloquence in Perfection but he that had 
been converſant with Cicero; Pliny the Hiſtorian, 
that no Mortal can be compared to him; Quin- 
tilian among many other Commendations of his 
with which his Books are full, declares, that this 
| great Man was a Gift from Heaven, in whom E- 
loquence took a Delight to diſplay all its Power, 
and to unfold all its Riches, and that it was a Shame 
not to yield when he perſuaded, I mention not 
that famous Epigram which Catullus made in praiſe 
of C:cero's Eloquence, nor what Juvenal ſays. in 
commendation of him in his eighth Satire, Mar- 
tial in the third and fifth Book of his Epigrams, 
Cornelius Severus in his Poems, Pliny the younger 
in his Epiſtles, St. Ferom in his Epiſtles to Nepotiang 
and in many other Places of his Works. Iſhall paſs 


done themſelves immortal Honour by. the Praiſes | 


eo Coane = by Heu 


over in ſilence the Elogies of Aurelius Victor, Caſſia - 
derus, and an infinite Number of others, who: have 


; 189 
by 183 
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they have beſtowed upon this great and wonderful 


—_—_ 


* 
— 
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11 


FORNELUSs NEPOS bas had the good Þ 


fortune to pleaſe the moſt judicious Critics of 
all Ages ; but in this is ſtrangely unhappy, 


that having been ſo induſtrious in immortalizingo- 
ther Men, and having wrote a particular Volume 
of the Lives of Hiſtorians, he himſelf has been al? 
moſt forgotten; and we have very little left us 

concerning him. And to add to the Misfortune, 
his excellent Treatiſe of the Lives of Nluftrious Men; 
which is the only one left us of his numerous 
Writings, has by ſome very ill Judges been attri- | 7 
| buted to an obſcure Perſon, one Æmilius Probus, | 


who lived in the barbarous Age of Theodoſius. 


HE flouriſhed before and after Cæſar's Dicta- 
torſhip. Ferom places him in the fourth Year of | 
Auguſtus. He was born in 3 a Village de- 
Pliny and Antonin: 

in his Itinerary make mention; and is at this day þ ß 
Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction of Verona. 

This City lies near the Po, upon which account 
Pliny calls our Author Padi Accola. It is fituated Þ © 


pending upon Verona, whereo 


ſubject to the 


E r 


likewiſe in that Pars of Italy, which the Roman, 


(for with us it is otherwiſe) called Italia Tran ſpa- 


dana, that Part of {taly which is on the other ſide 


the Po; ſo that Catullus, in his Dedication 
of his excellent Poems to Cornelius Nepos, might 
very juſtly call him an Italian. But becauſe 
the ſame Country was called Gallia Togata, 


lor that Part of Gaul wherein Gowns were worn, 


in oppoſition to Gallia Braccata, ſo named from the 
Garments of the barbarous Inhabitagts ;) Auſonius, 
ER 5 oe | _ alluding 


— 
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XX :luding to Catullus's fore- mentioned Epigram, 


tells his Pacutus, That he had found a more learn- 
ed and obliging Patron, than Gaul furniſhed Ca- 


Z zullus with; but theſe two Poets may be eaſily re- 


cConciled, conſidering that the ſame Place was, with 


different reſpects, reckoned Part both of Gaul and 


| 4 Italy. Now, that Nepos was a Veroneſe was the 
2 conſtant Opinion of that City, where, in the Se- 


| 4 and Poet of his Age. * fl Oe Uyoy? 


Z nate-Houſe, his Statue was erected among il:ofe of 
the illuſtrious Men born there. Verona has indeed 
produced as great Wits and as learned Men in all 
+ # Faculties, as any City, perhaps, in the World. 

Here were born the two Plinys, acer the Botanic 
Poet, Vitruvius the Architect; and in later times 
that Prodigy of Wit and Learning Hieremmus 


Fracaſtorius, the beſt Phyſician, Mathematician 


As Nepos was born in a Place famous for polite 


Learning, ſo likewiſe in an Age when Wit and 
Elegance of Style were advanced to their utmoſt 
Perfection; in that Age which the Critics call the 


Golden Age of Eloquence, Now to be conſidera- 
ble in ſuch a Time as this, to be infinitel 


| J eſteemed and careſſed by the greateſt Perſons in it, 


is an infallible Argument of the real Excellence 
of an Author. Gellius ſtyles him Cicero's Friend, 
and Familiar ; and there was a conſtant Inte courſe 


of Letters between them. Catullus, the moſt ac- 


curate and delicate Epigrammatiſt that ever writ, 
dedicated his Poems to him. Setonis, in his 
Life of Julius Cæſar, takes notice of a Letter from 


Cicero to Nepos ; and Lactantius quotes an Epiſtle 


of Nepss to Tully : Nay, their Epiſtolary Com- 
merce was ſo great, that Macrobius makes mention 
of the ſecond Book of Epiſtles from Tully to Nepos, 
His Intimacy with Atticus, is evident from the 
Life of Atticus, annexed to his Lives of excellent 


93 Generals; 
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Generals; for Atticus himſelf was ſo far from be- 
ing one, that he never engaged in the War either 
for Cæſar or Pompey, and yet had the good For- 
tune (which I believe very few of that Humour 
ever met with) to be honoured, eſteemed and un- 
moleſted, through the whole Courſe of his Life. 

_ He left many learned and curious Works be- 
' hind him, which the Injury of Time hath deprived 
us of; and we have only juſt enough left us to ſee 
the Greatneſs of our Loſs in the reſt. He was 
Author of a Book which he called his Chronicle, 
wherein (in three diſtin&t Volumes) he gave an 
Account of thoſe three great Intervals of Time, 
which Hiſtorians ſo much talk of, The Ob/cure 
and Uncertain, the Fabulous, and the Hiſtorical 
Ages of the World. As to the firſt and ſecond, 
Tertullian informs us, that Nepos affirms, there ne- 
ver was any Saturn but what was a Man; and 
Auſonius tells his Pupil the Emperor, that he ſent 
him Titianus's Fables and Nepos Chronicles, 
which were not much unlike the And Catul- 
tus, in his Preface to his Poems, tells us, that Nepos 
did Omne Ævum tribus explicare Charts. RR, 
BE SI DES this great Work, he writ the Lives 
of illuſtrious Men ; of which twenty-two, which 
reſpect the Grecians and Barbarians, are tranſ- 
mitted to us; and likewiſe the Lives of the Roman 
Heroes (as is evident from his Life of Hannibal) 
and ther Roman Kings. But what through the In- 
vaſion of foreign Nations, and the Ignorance and 
Careleſſneſs of ſuperſtitious Monks, who let them 
lie and rot unobſerved in their Libraries, we have 
only their Titles from other Authors which have 


had the good fortune to ſurvive. Æmilius Probus 


hath, by ſome Criticks, been ſuppoſed to be the 
Author of the Lives of Foreign Generals; but' tis 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 15 
a palpable Miſtake, occaſioned by an Epigram 


2 prefixed to ſome ancient Manuſcripts of this Au- 


Z thor ; wherein Probus commands his Book, if the 
Emperor Theodeſius enquire after the Author, to 


that is, his own Hand, his Mother's and Grand- 


* was only a Tranſcriber. Beſides, what Man of 


bd . Nr 2 ©. bw. Wi 


2 ſelf, that this wretched Poet could be the Au- 
thor of this moſt delicate and judicious Piece of 
> Hiſtory? The Cleanneſs and Terſeneſs of the Ex- 


Book lived in the Age of Julius and Auguſtus; 
and beſides all this, there are forty Places in the 
Lives themſelves, that prove Nætos was their Author, 
and lived in the Age aforeſaid; for which, if you 
: pleaſe, conſult Lambin. Sn Se {oaks 
Bur Nepos hath not been more abuſed by a- 
© ſctibing his Works to other Men, than in making 
him the Author of ſome Pieces wholly unworthy 


common Learning and Senſe can perſuade him- 


— 


tell him it is one Probus ; but then it follows, 
3 Corpore in hoc manus eſt Genetricis Auique meique 


2 father's were concerned in this Work: Whence 
tis clear, beyond contradiction, that this Probrs 


| 1 eg eee prove, that the Author of this 


of him, The Book of eminent Romans, is falſely 


= aſcribed to him; it is altogether Aurelius Victor's. 
Many things, I doubt not, were taken out of Nepos 
by Victor. Nor was Dares Phrygius tranſlated from 
the Greek by Nepos. The Spurioufneſs of this Author, 


is viſible to any one who has any Judgment in 
Learning. The Diction is not Auguſtan, but of 


a much more modern Date. MNepos, in the Judg- 
ment of ſome Men, lived after the Nativity; but, 
if it be conſidered how celebrated he was far his 
Learning in the Days of Catullus, Cicero and At- 
ticus, there will be no great reaſon to fall in with 


this Opinion. 3 
5 CORNELIUS 
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that had the greateſt Taſte of good Senſe of an, 
poſſibly ſince the Creation. Eloquence did not 
then conſiſt in the gaudy trimming of Metaphor, 
or the forced Acuteneſs of a ſhort cut Period; but 
| good Senſe naturally and cleanly expreſſed, was the 
Language Auguſtus and his Court incouraged. Our | © 
Author cannot indeed pretend to the Politeneſs of 
Cicero, but yet he has nothing but what is manly | 2 
and ſtrong; and there runs through his Writing 
a genteel Vein of ſpeaking unaffectedly, which 
declares him a Man remov'd above the Pedant or 
Plebeian. It muſt be confeſt, he is now and then 
rough in the Period, and negligent in the Ex 
_ preſſion, but the judicious Qyintilian allows this to 
be ſometimes a Beauty; and *tis the Opinion of þ 
moſt Critics, that if there be any fault in Tull | © 
himſelf, *tis that he is too ſet and formal in bis, 
Style. There are ſome Faces that are very exact!“ 
in the Symmetry of their Parts and the Mixture of þ ? 
Colour, and yet they are not pleaſing ; while on- 
the other hand there are others in which Nature! 
ſeems to have made agreeable Miſtakes, Eloquence! 
is only the Beauty of Language, in which a too 
formal Obſervance of Exactneſs is diſguſtful. There Þ 


is as much difference between the genteel Practice 


of Rhetorick and the heavy Regularity that ariſes Þ 
purely from the Attendance upon its Rules, as“ 
there is between the genteel Addreſs of a Gentle- 


man and the fulſome Compliment of a School- 


maſter. Such is the Style of Cornelius Nepos, which 
has fixed him in the favour of the beſt Judges. 
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© JOSTERITY has been left much in the dark, 
1 as to the Particulars of Zivy's Life; whether 
he was of a ſtudious Conſtitution, and defined 
to live retired in Silence and Obſcurity: certain it 
is, we know very little of his Origin, his Employ- 
ment, his Adventures, or the Condition of his Life 
in general. Only thus much, that he was of 
Padua; contrary to S gn ¹,j&ã Opinion, who would 
have him born near that Town called Apona, 
producing for this the pretended Teſtimony of 
Martial in one of his Epigrams. Tis plain too, 
be was of an honourable Family, ſince it had the 
huonour of ſending out Conſuls to the Roman Com- 
monwealth. That he lived under the Empire of 
Auguſtus; that he dedicated ſome Dialogues to him, 
upon the Queſtions debated in thoſe times relating 
to Philoſophy, whereby he got into that Empe- 
ror's Acquaintance and good Opinion; that he after 
wrote a Treatiſe of Eloquence to his Son, which 
Quintilian made great account of; that he began 
his Hiſtory at Rome for the Convenience of ſuch 
> Memorials as were neceſſary, which were record- 
eld in the Annals in the Capitol, and for the bet- 
ter diſtinguiſhing Truth from fabulous Traditions, 
wherewith the Originals of the City of Rome a- 
bounded; that he retired ſome time after to Naples, 
to avoid Diſturbance in his Study; that he recited 
to Auguſtus and Mecænas ſome Parts of his Hiſtory, 


A 


guſtus, upon the Eſteem he canceived of him, made 
choice of him for a Tutor to form the Mind of 


whereby they were ſenſibly affected; that Au- | 
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his young Son Claudius, who was afterwards Em- 
peror. ne en os 
Af x ER the Death of Auguſtus he returned to 
Padua, where the Citizens received him with ex- 
traordinary Honours. He died in the fourth Year 
of the Reign of T:berins, and the very Day of the 
Calends of Fanuary, which was the laſt of Ovid's 
Life, according to the Obſervation of Euſebius in 
his Chronicles. His Abode at Rome, and the Fa- 
vour of Aug'/?us, gave him opportunity of fur- 
niſhing himſelf with Knowledge neceſſary to his 
Deſign. The Zeal for his Undertaking, which was 
great and extraordinary, no leſs than an univerſal 
_ Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, ſo fixed him to his 
| Cloſet, and gave him fo little Diſquiets for the 
Concernments of his Fortune, that his Life there- 
by became ſomewhat obſcure ; {ſince he was ob- 
liged to ſequeſter himſelf from a more publick 
Converſation, and live private, that he might give 
himſelf wholly up to the grand Work he had in 
hand. He muſt needs have had a Soul prodigi- 
_ ouſly great, to form the Project of ſo vaſt and la- 
borious an Enterprize ; for whatever Genius a 
Man has, tis only a Greatneſs of Spirit can pro- 
duce thoſe exalted and generous Sentiments that 
make the Beauty and Excellency of a nobleWork. 
II Tuas certainly one of the wort!::i:{ Men 
of all Antiquity ; you would cenclude om his 
Air of ſpeaking, that he knew no: what Vanity 
was. He has not only never ſpoken of himſelf, 
nor any thing that belongs to him in his Hiſtory ; 
but likewiſe we had becu ignorant in what time 
he wrote, had it not been for a Word that by 
chance eſcaped him, concerning the Temple of 
Laine which was now ſhut, ſays he, by Auguſlus, 
javing been ſo but once before ſince the Reign of 
a = ” uma, 
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n. © Numa. He began his Hiſtory in a Strain of Mo- 
| deſty, which ſeems to me ſo admirable, that T can< 
to not believe a diſcreeter Author ever appeared in 
x. | the World. See the Scope of that Hiſtory, which 
ear has been the moſt abſolute Maſter- piece of Anti- 
he quity, and the Admiration of all Ages: © I am 
1 < uncertain, whether the Hiſtory I write of the 
in Actions of the Roman People ince the Founda- 
da- < tion of Rome, will be a Work worth any Con- 
ur- ſideration; and tho' I were perſuaded of it, 1 
his durſt not fay it, for it is a matter, Sc. The 
vas reſt of the Exordium, nich I offer not to copy, 


rſal ſince *tis in the hands of all Men, is anſwerable 


his to the Beginning, and is ſufficient to ſhew the 
the Spirit of the Author. ee TC ng 
re- His Sincerity likewiſe underwent the ſevereſt 
ob- Trial that poſſibly could be without being cor- 
ick rupted. The Reputation he was in with Augu/tus, 
rive and that Favour to which he had advanced him, 
1 in were not Motives ſufficient to hinder his ſpeaking 
| honourably, not only of Pompey, but alſo of Caſſius 
and Brutus, the greateſt Enemies of that Emperor; 
| honouring the Memory of the Conquered in the 
face, as one may ſay, of the Conqueror; and recom- 
mending to the World, as honeſt Men, the Mur- 
derers of C-ſar in the Preſence of Auguſtus, be- 
cauſe they were Lovers of their own Country. 
'Tis this which Cremutius Cordus thought im- 
poſſible to be ſufficiently praiſed in L:vy, as we are 
aſſured by Tacitus. Such was Livy for his moral 
Accompliſhments, and what reſpects his Per- 
fon ; and it ſeems that ſomething had been want- 
ing to the Glory, or rather the Good- fortune of a 
People that was Matter of the World, had they 
falle of ſo great a Man for their Hiſtorian, Tis 
that which doubtleſs occaſioned that famous In- 
| | SEED ſcription. 
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ſeription found at Padua, in the Vear One Thou- q z 
of St. Tuina. Oſa Titi Livii Patavini, omnium 13 
Mortalium Fudicio digni, ejus props invicto Calanos, 


ſand Four Hundred and Thirteen, in the Church 


invicti Populi Romani res geſtæ conſcriberentur. 


TE Roman Hiſtory of Livy was publiſhed | 7? 
when Auguſtus was living, and is ſuppoſed to have? 
employed the Hiſtorian twenty Years or more, in 

Ling it compleat. The original Number of þ 7 

Books were an hundred and forty-two. There 
are only thirty- five left. The Epitomies of this 
_ Hiſtory, from which we learn the Number of | 
the original Books, are extant, except the Epi- 
tomy of the hundred and thirty-fixth and the hun- 
dred and thirty-ſeventh Book. It has been 

thought, theſe Epitomies have contributed much! 

to the Loſs of the Originals. Glareanus, and o- 

thers, have divided the Originals into fourteen De-, 

cades; that is, one hundred and forty Books. The! 
firſt Decade, ſays Glareanus, treats of the Aﬀatrs of 
four hundred and ſixty Years. The ſecond Decade. 
is loſt : The Years of this Decade are ſeventy-five. Þ 
The third Decade contains the ſecond Punick War Þ 
under Hannibal, including eighteen Years. The? 
fourth Decade contains the Macedonian War againſt Þ. 
Philip, and the Afiatick War againſt Antiochus:! 
which takes up the Space of about twenty-three Þ* 
Years. The firſt five Books of the fifth Decade.“ 
were found at Worms, in the Year fourteen Hun- 
dred and Thirty: one. Theſe are all the Books 
left of Livy's Hiſtory, The thirty- third Book was 
found at Mentz, but defective in the Beginning; 
as appears from the Epitomy, and what follows in 


ma 


Livy. The five Books of the fiith Decade are very 
defective, Eraſmus tells us, the Archetype was 
written in ſuch a continued Series of Letters as 
| 5 ff. 
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the Ancients uſed to write in, that it required a 


learned, attentive and ſkilful Perſon to ſeparate the 
Words from each other; and he obſerves this half 


Decade is certainly Livy s, from the Diction ang 
= Epitomies to which it exactly anſwers. 


PETRUS CRINITUS will not allow Lim 
Hiſtory was divided by Livy into ſo many eo by 


2 fince nothing of this can be gathered from the 


2 Ancients. | 
2 their Quotations of Livy, mention the Books, but 
ſay nothing of the Decades. 
ber of the Books agree with the Diviſion ; for 
2 fourteen Decades make but one hundred and forty 
Books, whereas Petrarch aſſerts, 
hundred and forty- two. 


Priſcian and other Grammarians in 


Nor does the Num 


Liuy wrote one 
Corlius Rhodiginus, and 


other Men of Learning, admit of the Decades z 


| © becauſe there is a Preface prefixed to every Decade. 
Ihe third Decade is reckoned the moſt excellent 
of all the Hiſtory, which gives us an account of a 
very long and ſharp War, in which the Romans 
gained ſo many Advantages that no Arms could 
2 afterwards withſtand them. The firſt Book of 


4 this Decade is taken almoſt word for word from 
th 2 Polybius, and mentions many things in the Hiſtory 
| of this War with Hannibal, which are ſuſpected 


be » as not mentioned by Polybius, who gives us a bet- 
* ter account than Livy of the Roman military 
= fairs. 


. 


ks 
vas 


Af · 
In the firſt Book of the Macedonian War he 
is much more exact than Lin, in ſpecifying the 
Names of the Perſons who acted; in giving us a 
particular Account of the Siege of Abydes ; and in 
Call the Series of this Hiſtory * tis evident, Livy has 
{tranſlated many Paſſages word for word from Po- 
hbius, The Beginning of this Hiſtory is too ge- 
neral, From the Taking of Trey to the Building 


of Lavinium, are reckoned two Years; from the 


i» 
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Building of Lavirium to Longa, thirty Years; from 
Longa to Rome, four hundred Years ; from the e 


Building of Rome to the Conſuls, two hundred 


and forty- four Years : So that from the Taking of 


Troy to the Beginning of the Conſuls, which is 
the Subject of Livy's firſt Book, are ſix hundred 
and ſeventy ſix Years. Dimyſi ins Halicarnaſſeus 
has learnedly and accurately diſcuſſed this Period 
in four Books. It was not therefore L:y's Deſign 
to give us a particular Explication of the moſt 
and ent Reman, Tranſactions, which many Hif- 
torians had done long before, but rather to relate 
What was tranſacted by the Romans a little before 
the ſecond Punic War, to his own Times; and, 
leſt his Hiſtory ſhould be incompleat in the Begin- 
ning, he very conciſely treats of the Roman Affairs 
in the firſt twenty Books; from the Foundation 
of Rome, to the ſecond Punic War. Dionyſus, 
who purpoſed to write the Antiquities of Nome, 
has omitted nothing he thought deſerved a Relation: 
He has not only preſented us with the Facts, but 
their ſtated Times; and what Livy has ſcarce 
comprehended in three Books, he has delivered in 
| eleven, As to Liy's Facts, which are ſuſpected, 
jt is thought they are taken from Fabius Pictor, 
an old Hiſtoriographer. This Account includes 
the moſt material Circumſtances that relate to the 
Hiſtory of this noble Write. 
Pe:RHAPS never Man came furniſhed with bet- 
ter Parts, or thoſe more improved, to the Writ- 
ing of a Hiſtory, than Lvy. He was formed ina 
City at that time the Empreſs of the World, in 
which all the moſt important Affairs of the Uni- 
verſe were decided, and in the politeſt Reign that 
ever was; having had ſcarce any other School 
than the Court 1 Aug! rus, There it was he 


learned 


/ A... ᷣͤ 4 
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learned the Language of the gentecleſt Part of 
Mankind; and that lively, fine, ſubtile and natu- 
ral Air then in faſhion, that exquiſite Taſte, that 
B Purity and Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, which was 
the Character of that Age, and of which there 

were ſo great Models in all ſort of Writings, 
perfecting and poliſhing himſelf upon them. Thence 
it was he took that Softneſs neceſſary to pleaſe, and 
that Force which renders him moving; wherein 
| peculiarly conſiſts his eſſential Character. For 
never Man united all the Grace and Beauty with 
all the Vehemence of Diſcourſe, ſo much as he; 
ſo much does the Sweetneſs of Beauty temper the 
maſculine Force and Energy of what he ſays, that 
there falls not any thing from his Pen too ſtrong, 
but is ſoftened with a Term more nice and de- 

E licate. e 3 
ITE Nobleneſs of Ligy's Expreſſion raviſhes a 
Man's Soul into Extaſy ; *tis about two thouſand " 8 
Years ſince that Hiftorian commands a reſpectful 
Attention from all Nations, by his awful and ma- 
jeſtick way of_Speaking, which has been the Ad- 
miration of all Ages. To ſpeak the Truth, no- 
thing ſatisfies my Mind fo well, as his admirable 
Choice of Words, always proportioned to his Sen- 
timents, and his excellent manner of expreſſing 
the Sentiments, always conformable to the Things 
he ſpeaks of. In ſhort, he has hit the beſt of any 
Man upon that ſort of Style, which Cicero ad- 
viſes to Hiſtorians ; and it is (ſays Rapin) by that | 
great Pattern that Buchanan, Mariana, Paulus 
Emilius, Paulus Fovius (and all thoſe that have 
i- outlived the Times they flouriſhed in) have formed 

their Method of writing Hiſtory. Livy has a 
ol W moſt engaging way of telling a Story, which is 
c W his admirable Skill of mixing little things with 


Leg 7 ft. = U great 
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great ones; becauſe great Events by themſelves 
are tireſome and fatiguing, whereas ſmall Adven- 

tures are pleaſant, and unbend the Mind. Ac- 
_ cording to the ſame Scheme he varies the Tranſ- 
actions he relates, makes ſad Occurrences ſucceed 

thoſe that are pleaſant, and mixes very diſcreetly 


the Shining with the Dark, that he may keep up # 


the Reader's Attention by that agreeable Variety. 
ITIEIS Writer had a natural Felicity for all 
things Fine and Great, wherein he had a Palate 
extraordinary delicate, He had an admirable 
Genius for Eloquence in general, that is, for the 
Purity of Diſcourſe, for a Fineneſs of Speech, for 
the Dignity of Expreſſion, and a certain Eleva- 
tion of Soul, that made him moſt fortunate in his 
Imagination. He was, to complete theſe Quali- 
fications, choice in his Words, juſt in the Order 
of his Diſcourſe, great in his Sentiments, lofty 
and proportionate in the Diſpoſition, and the uni- 
verſal CEconomy of his Deſign. He was, in ſhort, 
Maſter of all the Rhetorick of Hiſtory ; for Hiſ- 
tory has a peculiar Rhetorick of its own, and this 
Rhetorick has its Rules. Quintilian ſays, his Style 
is ſweet and fluent, that it has a greater tendency 
to Solidity, than Flaſh and Luſtre, and is moſt 
pleaſing to thoſe who had rather be affected, than 
dazled and amazed, His Air is Great and Noble 
in its Simplicity, and he has a Softneſs of Expreſ- 
ſion, ever ſupported with much Force and Majeſty. 
His Diſcourſe is animated in fo lively a manner, 
as ſuffers nothing to droop or languiſh. And the 
Turn, the Cadency, the Grace he gives to all he 
ſays, the Juſtneſs of his Words, the Clearneſs of 
his Senſe, every thing he has is admirable. Per- 
_ haps there was never Hiſtorian more engaging by 
the Talent he had of expreſſing Nature by, ON 
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| Life; FE giving her a different Face : as became 
her ſeveral Conditions, painting her always in her 


proper. Colours, making every Paſſion ſpeak its 
genuine Language, that it might have its full Ef- 


fect upon the Mind. Hence it is he is ſo incom- 
parable at painting the Manners, that his Portrai- 
tures are ſo like, that he expreſſes every thing 
in the Features that become it, never confoundin 
thoſe Beauties which Nature has diſtinguiſhed. 


He eminently exceeds the reſt of Hiſtorians i in 
the perfect Knowledge he has of all Decorums, 
which is a Science indiſpenfably neceſſary to a 
Man that will write Hiſtory, ſince nothing carries 
a Face of Truth, but from an exact Obſervation 


of what is able to each Particular. See how 
he diſtineuiſh« 


wealth, by the Difference of Spirit and Manners 


es the different Ages of the Common- 


that reign d in it. Tis by this Principle Hannibal 


and Scip. o preſerve their Characters ſo well in this 


Author, where nothing is touch'd in the ſame 
Manner, or wrote in the ſame Tenour. From 
hence 1t is that Rome could ſpeak otherways under 
Kings and Tribunes, than in the Reigns of the 
laſt Conſuls and Emperors ; that every one in that 
Hiſtory ſtands marked in a diftinguiſhing Cha- 
racter. His Diſcourſe has Authority when it in- 
ſtruts, it has Sweetneſs and Condeſcenſion when 
it perſuades, Neatneſs when it relates, i is Graceful 
and Elegant when it would pleaſe ; is Fervent, 
Moving and Pathetical, when it would affect: 
He is Moral and Inſtructive where it is required, 
giving Leſſons to the whole World, and at the | 
lame time ſeeming to do nothing leſs. CEE 

THe Length of his Period, which many are 
apt to reproach him with; is in my Judgment one 
of his greateſt Advantagesy tis this only that 


1 1 P 3 makes 
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makes him Majeſtical ; for a long and ample Style 
never wants Majeſty, when it is, like his, bore up 
with good Senſe, and in an exquiſite Choice of 
Words. After all, the World has never been able 
to diſcern his Method; he has a ſecret Art, couched 
under a ſeeming Plainneſs and Simplicity, which 


makes him appear Natural throughout his Work, ] 


Fe is particularly ſure to practiſe that Art, in 
| that which ſeems to have its dependance moſt on 
Nature, carefully ſhunning all manner of AﬀeQa- 


tion, and ſtudying always to be ſimple... Tis by 


this ſtately and familiar Way together, which is 
the moſt uſual Ornament of his Diſcourſe, that he 
ſtrikes the Soul with thoſe wonderful Impreſſions, 
that he ſhakes and agitates it as he pleaſes, that his 
Sentiments break in upon you through the Force 
of his Words (the Strength of which he very well 
underſtood) and that he always moves thoſe whom 
he is ſpeaking to, by the natural Energy of his 
Expreſſion. This Quality renders him as vehe- 


ment in his great Paſſions, as ſoft and agreeable in 


the leſs, giving the former a more active and lively 
Mien, and ſmoothing over the latter with a gentle 


and tender Touch. Indeed the Genius he had for 
the Nobleneſs of Expreſſion, and the Art he had 


to manage it ſo dextrouſly, and employ it upon oc- 


caſion, accuſtom'd him to raiſe himſelf upon any 


great Event. I'was here he took a fort of Pride 
to ſet forth, as one may fay, and ſhew the moſt 
rare and conceal'd Riches of his Soul in their full 
Capacity. What Drafts, what Paintings does he 
then give you, when the Greatneſs of his Theme 


at onceexcites him, and furniſhes him with thoſe 


admirable Opportunities he knew how to make 
the beſt of? And it is in thoſe favourable and na- 
turally lofty Topicks, that he raiſes and ennobles 
. les | His 
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his Diſcourſe by thoſe great Ideas, with which his 


excellent Genius for the ſublime and majeſtick 


Style inſpires him, which is his very Character. 


"Tis, in fine, by the natural and proper Choice of 
Words, the moſt in uſe, but the moſt glittering 
and harmonious, which add a Luſtre to all the o- 
ther Beauties of Diſcourſe; he excites in the 
Mind of his Readers an Admiration mingled with 
Surprize, which is quite another thing than the 

Pleaſure that ariſes from Perſuaſion only. 


Tat Encomiums beſtow'd upon Livy are al- 


moſt infinite and incredible; Ludovicus/rves recom- 
mends this Character of him: Variety has not 


render'd Livy confuſed, nor the Simplicity of his 


Hiſtory nauſeous, in little and low Matters which 
often happen, he is not without Blood, dry and 


YH jejune, and in Plenty and Greatneſs he is not tur- 


gid and vaſt, being full without ſwelling, equal 
and ſoft, on this fide Effeminacy, neither luxuri- 


' ouſly flowing, nor horridly barren ; in plain things 
be is not unpleaſant nor languid, in ſoft things he 
does not riſein a violent and forced Oratory ; yet 
he is not fo copious as to be troubleſome, nor la- 
ſcivious in his Pleaſantry, nor ſo light as to be 
| careleſs. He is not ſo ſevere as to be rude, nor ſo 

imple as to be naked, nor fo dreſſed as to ſeem by 
an affected Compoſition to be curPd with hot J- 
rons; his Words are equal to his Matter, and his 
| dentences to his Subjects; he is grave and magni- 
f cent in his Account of Actions, and yet ſhort and 
proper; in Narrations he is natural, and always 
| circumſpeR, never confounding the Order, nor 
| forerunning the Event; he is no Seeker of Favour 


by Flattery, or ſparing in his Reprehenſions in f 


expectation of a Pardon, nor yet bitter to an Of- 


tence ; he never ſpares the Senate, that great and 
7 15 venerable 


tion (if poſſible) which he could any Place in ah, 


| 


\ 


A 
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venerable Moderator of the World, nor the Roman 
People, the Princeſs of the Earth, if precipitated ®# N 
by Raſhneſs, or deceived by Error, or by any o- j 
ther Means, whenſoever they happen to tranſgrefs ® 
the Bounds of Moderation and Juſtice. - 
I ſhall end with obſerving that Livy had never 1 
Sen vel much, or been employed in military c 
Affairs; yet has he might want in Experience, 1 j 
Was happily ſupplied by wonderful Parts and Elo- 7 
quence, by ſevere Study, and unwearied Endea- ( 
vours after Knowledge and Information; fo that | 
he deſcribes all the Countries, Towns, Seas, and Þ 1 
Ports, whither the Raman Legions and Navies ! 
came, with near the ſame Accuracy and Perfec- ? / 
P 
t 


lays a Sigge, draws up an Army with Skill ande“ 
Conduct ſcarce inferiour to Cæſar himſelf. Was u 
there as much Charm in the Converſation of this 3 p 
extraordinary Man, as there is in his Writings, & x 
the Gentleman of Cales would not repent of his & y 
long Journey, who came from thence only to ſee} t! 
Livy upon the Fame of his incomparableElaquence, | P 
and other celebrated Abilities; and we have rea- jr 
fon to believe he received Satisfaction, becauſe after 1 8 
he had ſeen Liuy and converſed with him, he hadÞ v 
no Curioſity to ſee Rome, to which he was ſo near, 11 
and which at that time was, for its Magnificence Þ * © 
and Glory, one of the greateſt Wonders of the 0 
whole Earth. Nor leſs was the Veneration 4 

to the Memory of this immortal Writer by Al. 
phonſo King of Arragon, above two hundred Year i | a1 
ſince. That Prince ſent his Embaſſador to the Hh 
Citizens of Padua, and obtained a Bone of that! im 
Arm with which Livy had writ his Hiſtory ; heÞ 


| cauſed it to be removed to Naples with the este * 


Webs of Honour, as the moſt ineſtimable Preſent; | or 
A and 


I and it is ſaid that he recover'd his Health from a 
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languiſhing Indiſpoſition, by the Delight he took 


in reading that immortal Hiſtory. 


Bo r though Antiquity bas ever paid ſo great: a 
Deference to the Merit of this Great Man, and 


| 3 —— him to us as the perſecteſt and moſt. 


2 Model of all others; yet nothing it ſeems 


| 1 is ſo abſolute and accompliſhed, but Malice and Ill- 


* 
3 ea 


nature will diſtinguiſh as Matter of Blame and 
| Cenſure. In the Age wherein he lived, Aſinius 
Polio arraign'd his Style, and called it Panini E 
What he meant by it has given Occaſion for the 

9  Nicetics and different Conject res of the Criticks. 
Pignorius conceives, it reſpects only the Orthogra- 
ebe of certain Words in which 7 y uſed one Let- 
ter for another, after the Cuſtom of his Country, 
writing / fſibe, and quaſe, for ſibi and 114/t, wirich he 
proves by many ancient Inſcriptions : But the moſt 


| 4 received Opinion is, that this Roman Lord, being 
| 4 uſed to the Delicacy of the Language ſpoken in 


the Court of Auguſtus, could not bear with certain 


j Provincial Idioms which Livy, as a Paduan, uſed 
in many Places of his Hiſtory. This was the 


Sentiment of Quintilian, who was too piercing a 


Wit himſelf, and too near a Neighbour of thoſe 


1 Times, to be ignorant of the Meaning of this 
4 Charme, which he imputes only to a ruſtical Ac- 


cent in the Pronunciation. 
He was blamed by Augu/tus for favouring Pom- 


I 170 8 Party, and inclining to the Side of Liberty 3 : 


and Caligula accuſed him of Negligence on one 

ade, and an exceſſive Redundancy of Words on the 

. and commanded his Statues and Writings 

to be removed from all Libraries, where he knew 

Y they were curiouſly preſerved. But the caprici- 

ous Humour of this Tyrant exerted it ſelf "th 
Þ-3 t 
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the ſame Barbarity againſt the Images and Works 
of Hemer and Virgil. Domitian, another Monſter 


and Prodigy of Nature, put to death one Metin, 3 
Pompoſt anus, for the Delight he received by read- | 
ing the Orations of Livy. Seneca the ee ain += 


accuſes Livy of Envy and Prejudice when he gav 


 Thucydides the preference to Salluſt. Quintilian 5 & 
ſerves, that Livy begins his Hiſtory with an Hexa- !“ 
meter Verſe. Gregory the Great would not ſuffer Þ © - 
the Works of Livy to be laid up in any Chriſian Þ 

Library; indeed his Hiſtory is full of Prodigies; Þ 

_. ſometimes an Ox ſpeaks, then a Mule ingenders; Þ * 
Men, Women, Cocks and Hens change their Sex; þ _ 

it rains enen of Flint- ſtones, Fleſh. Chalk, f 

Blood and Milk. The Statues of the Gods ane] > | 

_ faid to ſpeak, to ſhed Tears, and ſweat pure Blood. 


How many Apparitions of Phantoms do we find! 


Ho many Armies ready to engage in the Air! F 
How many Lakes and Rivers of Blood? Pope: 


Gregory was perſuaded that Livy intermixed theſe * 
Prodigies in his Hiſtory to authorize his Religion, tl! 


when his Deſign ſeems to have been no more than] 
to divert the Reader with Variety, and to enlivenÞ* 
the latneſs, and relieve the Melancholy of his Nar- 


rations. 


ancient Latin Words, which now are obſolete, an- 
he has peculiar Ways of ſpeaking, unknown t 
other Authors, and only proper to himſelf. But i 
is probable he has been corrupted in many Places 
Ie did nt” Ac. flzos Whethe 
Ita Aer ele Eten ue 
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His Style is blamed for being too diffuſive, and 
by his continual Amplifications he wants that 
Vigour and Strength which is admirable in Thuc-Þ 
_ .dides ; but this Fault may be eaſily pardoned, con 
ſidering it is that Diffuſeneſs alone that makes hin 
: ately : and majeſticx. It muſt be own'd he i: 7 
ſometimes obſcure, and affects the Uſage of ver 
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| whether by thoſe who were the firſt Copyers, or 
by the ancient Editions, whether by the Moderns, 
or by the falſe Conjectures of unſkilful Criticks, 
2 who pretending to correct him where they have 
b not underſtood him, have quite ſpoiled what they 
would have mended, ſo that we are far from hav- 
ing Livy ſuch as he was at firſt, 

Hk is charged with being not exact enough i in 
> furniſhing himſelf with Inſtructions, by diving in- 
to the Bottom of his Subject; that he only wrote 
from the Memoirs of the Conquerors, who had un- 
doubtedly ſuppreſſed what made for their Diſad- 
| : vantage. They add, that if L:zvy had been at the 

| | ſame Expence to purchaſe the Memorials of Car- 
e | thage, as Thucydides to obtain thoſe of Lacedæmon, 
he had not expatiated ſo largely upon the Dignity | 
of the Raman People, he would doubtleſs have 
found ſome Particulars where to have done more 
e 1 Juſtice to Hannibal and his Republick than he did, 
fe: IHE Revelation of Romulus after his Death, 
n that Rome ſhould become the Capital of the World, 


anf and all the Particulars of that Apparition ſeen by 
yen N Proculus, and which he related to the People, has 
ar · ſomething ſo Enthuſtaſtick in it, that one is a- 


g | maxed an Author of fo ſolid a Character ſhould 
and | ſuffer ſuch a Story to paſs without giving it a more 
tha plauſible Turn. The Adventure of Lucretia, as 
10 wondrous as it is, is not fo admirably put toge- 
on ther, there is ſomething wanting to its Probability, 
hin Man knows not upon what Grounds ſhe kills 
\e her ſelf. If ſhe has ſuffered Violence, why does 
ver ſhe puniſh her ſelf, ſince ſne could not reſiſt it? 
ant Why would ſhe not die before ſhe was raviſned? 
n ts it Modeſty or Vanity, is it Wiſdom or Deſpair, 
zut Wis it Love of Virtue, or Glory, that makes her 
ACh tab 
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ſtab her ſelf? All Things rightly conſidered, one 
knows not what it is. The Audaciouſneſs of 
Clzlia too is a little extravagant, and conſidering 
the Make of the Tiber, was a Thing impractica- 
ble; a Maid naturally timorous could never think 
of attempting ſo dangerous a Paſſage in a River 
whoſe Br inks are almoſt inacceſſible. A few more 
Failings might be collected out of the Writings of 
Livy, which ſhew indeed that his Pen was mortal, 
and that nothing is more eſſential to Man than to 
ſlip ſometimes ; but his many Excellencies, and 
the Greatneſs of his Merit remain till ſacred and 
inviolable. No Hiſtorian could be happier in the 
Dignity of his Subject, and none was better quali- 
fied to adorn it ; his Genius was every way capa- 
ble of the mighty Undertaking, and was equal 
and fully anſwerable to the Majeſty of the Roman 
Empire, 35 Eng: : 


88 — 
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T*HOUGH this Writer in the two Books he 
compoſed pretended only to write an Epi- , 

tome of the Roman Hiſtory, from the Foundation 
of Rome to the Time wherein he lived; which, as 
he ſays himſelf, was in the Reign of Tiberius; yet 
he began his Account with Things more ancient: 
For tho' the Beginning of his firſt Book is loſt, we 
__ nevertheleſs find in the Remains of it the Anti- 
gquities of many Cities more ancient than Rome, 
the Originals whereof he diſcovers before he de- 
ſcribes the Foundation of that great Metropolis. 
He was of an illuſtrious Extraction, as appears by 
_ thoſe of his Family, whohad ſignalized themſelves in 


CW SOT &RCULUS: ao 
the Exerciſe of many of the greateſt Employments 
of the Roman Empire; was a military Tribune 
when Cams Ceſar, a Grandſon of Auguſtus, had 
an Interview with the King of the Parthians in an 
[fe of the Euphrates. He commanded the Cavalry 
in Germany under Tiberius, and accompanied that 
Prince nine Vears ſucceſſively in all his Expedi- 
tions; he received honourable Rewards from him, 
and was advanced to the Prætorſhip. Having 
© gloriouſly ſucceeded in the military Proſeſſion, 
be ſavs himſelf, that the Remembrance of the 
Countries he had ſeen during the Time he com- 
manded in the Armies, and in his Voyages through 
the Provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, Achaia, Aſia 
the leſs, and other more eaſterly Regions, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe upon the Shores of the Euxine Sea, fur- 
| niſhed his Mind with moſt agreeable Diverſions, 
Whereby one may judge, that if he had writ this 
| Hiſtory as intire and large as he ſometimes promiſ- 
ed, we ſhould have found many Things very con- 
ſiderable in it, as reported by a! Man who was ſo 
eminent an Eye-witneſs, and had a Share in the 


Hittle which is left, wherein he repreſents all com- 
- {pendiouſly, divers Particulars are related that are 
n no where elſe to be found; which 1 either 

as by the Silence of other Hiſtorians in thoſe Mat- 

et ters, or the ordinary Loſs of part of their Labours. 
UN Tux Style of Pelleins Paterculus is very worthy 

ve Wot his Age, which was alſo the Time of pure 97 

i- Nuage. "His greateſt Excellence lies in diſcom- 
nending or praiſing thoſe he ſpeaks of, which he 
oes in che ſofteſt Terms, and moſt delicate Ex- 
reflions that are ſeen in any other Hiitorian or 
Drator, But he is blamed, and perhaps with rea- 
on, for flattering too mich the Party and Houſe 
pf Auguſt 45, and making extr avagant Elog ies not 


Vol. II. . 2. . | _ only 


Execution of the nobleſt Part of them. In that 
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only of Tiberius, but even of his Favourite Sejanus, 
whoſe Merit he celebrates as one of the principal 


and moſt virtuous Perſons that the Roman Com- 


monwealth has produced. But the like Fault 


may be found in many others who have writ the 
Hiftory of their own Times, with a deſign to pub- 


liſh it whilſt they lived; however, Lipſius ima- 
gined, that thoſe his exceſſive Praiſes of Sejanus 
were the Cauſe of his Fall, and the Ruin of the 
reſt of that unhappy Favourite s Frierds, who 
were almoſt all put to death upon his account; but 
| yet this Opinion can paſs for nothing but a meer 

Conjecture, ſince it is no where elſe to be ſeen. 
TE Nature of his Epitome did not (it ſeems) 
admit of Orations, yet an oblique one is to be 
fo und in his ſecond Book, in which he introduces 
the Son of Tigranes ſpeaking to Pompey to procure 
his Favour. Paterculus's Remark (ſays Rapin) up- 
on the death of Pompey, baſely aſſaſſinated by the 
Perfidiouſneſs of King Ptolemy of Egytt, has ſome- 
what of Greatneſs in it, and well becomes that 
Place of the Story, which wanted ſuch a Light 
and Grace: So various, ſays he, was the Fortune 
of that Great Man, that he who but lately wanted 
Earth for the Extent of his Victories, now wan- 
ted it for the Dimenſions of his Grave. The 
Thought is beautiful, but rather too much refined 
after the Manner of that Author; Paterculus, ſays 
the ſame Critick, to enliven the melancholy Story 
of the Proſcription by the Triumviri, throws in a 
very pleaſant Piece of Raillery, which he makes to 
be ſpoken by the Soldiers as they followed the tri- 
-umphal Chariot of Lepidus and Plancus : Our two 
 Conſuls triumphed not over the Gauls, but over 
the Germans, as having conſented to the Baniſh- 
ment of their neare/? Relations, Such Strictures as 
= FVV theſc, 
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theſe, as they are ſurpriſing in themſelves, ſo they 
are very fortunate in Hiſtory, and have a wonder- 
ful Effect in relieving the Spirit, and raiſing the 
Attention. 
THERE is ſomething very remarkable in the 
Style of this Writer, which is, that among all the 
Figures of Oratory which he uſes, he employs the 
Epiphonema ſo gracefully, tht perhaps no one ever 
equalled him in that reſpect. So that in all, or 
moſt of the Events which he mentions, there are 0 i 
few that he does not conclude with one of theſe - 
ſententious Reflections, which Rhetoricians call by | — WW 
that Name. And beſides, the Beauty of that 
Figure when it is Judictouſly employed, as he knew 1 
how to do it, there is nothing inſtructs a Reader 
more uſefully than that ſort of Corollary applied 
to the End of the chief Actions of every Narration. 
Our Writer ſhewed his ſtrong Inclination to Elo- 
| quence in his Invective againſt Marc Antony on the 
{ dubject of his Proſcription, and upon the Death | 
of Cicero, whom he wonderfully applauds in chat oo 
place, and in another of the ſame Book, where he © 
| acknowledges that without ſuch a Perſon; Greece, *; | 
| tho” overcome in Arms, might have boaſted to 8 | 
have been victorious in Wit. He had ſo mighty 
an Eſteem for this Orator, that he declares, that 8 
excepting thoſe whom Cicero ſaw, or by whom he I 
was ſeen and heard, there was none among the 
Romans that deſerved to be admired for their Elo- 
quence, which was a Faculty as to the excelling ' 
Part, as it were circumſcribed only within the 
Compaſs of Cicero's Life. : 
1 BESID Es the two Books of the abridand Hi 
er tory of Velleius Paterculus, a Fragment has been 
5 prongs, which is aſcribed to him, touching the 
feat of ſome Roman Legions in the W of | 
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the Griſons, It mentions a City called Cicera, 1 
and takes notice, that of a Legion there engaged bs 
Verres alone eſcaped, whom Cicero cnuſed afterwards 
to be condemned with Infamy, for having, during 
his Proconſulſhip in Sicily, uſed ſuch Extortions Þ 
that almoſt ruined that important Province. But 
moſt learned Men, and Velſerus with Veffius among 
* the reſt, declaim 2 this Piece, which they 3 


ſeems to be of an Age ck inferior to that of Þ - 
Paterculus, as by the Matter whereof it treats, Þ 
wherein they find great Abſurdities. But laying 
aſide the doubtful Judgment of Criticks, it is evi- 
dent in reſpe& of the true Phraſe of this Author, 
that excepting the Faults which proceed rather 
from his Tranſcribers than himſelf, and the Copies 
than the Original, we have nothing more pure in 
all the Latin Language than his Writings, nor 
more worthy of the Times of Auguftus and Tiberius. 
THis Writer is allowed to be a clear and ef- 
— Acacious Explainer of ancient Hiſtory, He is 

-..  - honeſt and true, ſays Aldus Minutius, till you come 
to the Cæſars, where he is not every where faith- 
ful; for through Flattery he conceals and covers 
many Things, and plainly relates them otherwiſe 
than they were, yet he every where expreſſes him- 

_ *felf with a full and lowing Eloquence. Nothing, 
ſays Lipſius, can flow with greater Purity and 
Sweetneſs than his Style, he comprehends the An- 
tiquities of the Romans with ſo much Brevity and 
Perſpicuity, that (if he were extant intire) he would 
be without an Equal ; he commends the illuſtrious 
Perſons he names with a certain exalted Oratory, 
and becoming ſo great a Man. His Style is pure, 
clear, elegant, and worthy of the beſt Age of Ro- 
man Literature. But this Critick cenſures his 
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Faults with great Freedom. Among the Ancients 
ſays he, Velleius Paterculus likewiſe raiſes my In- 
dignation. He repreſents Ælius Sejanus endowed 
with all good Qualities, and applauds him as upon 
a Theatre. The Impudence of this Hiſtorian !_ 
However, we know he was born and died for the 
Diſtruction of Mankind. After many Commen- 
dations, he concludes, that Livia Auguſta was . 
Woman that reſembled the Gods more than Man. 
And then as to Tiberius, he thinks it a Crime to 
ſpeak otherwiſe of him than of an immortal Fove. - 
What ſincere or honeſt Mind can bear this? On 
the other hand, how cunningly doth he conceal 
every where the excellent Qualities of Cæſar Ger- 


manicus? How lily does he ruin the Reputation 


of Agrippina, and others, whom Tiberius was thought 


| to hate? In ſhort, he is nothing but a Court Proſ- 
titute. You will ſay, perhaps, it was unſafe to 


ſpeak the Truth in thoſe Times; Town it: but 
if he durſt not write the Truth, he ought not to 


have wrote Lyes. . No Man is called to an Ac- 
count for Silence. 5 


I x is ſomewhat ſtrange that a Work ſo worthy 
to be carefully preſerved, and of which Copies 


might be eaſily made by reaſon. of its Brevity, 
ſhould be in danger of being loſt, The firſt Edi- 
tion of this Author was publiſhed by Rhenanus at 
* Baſil, from the Manuſcript ' of M, 

Lear 1520. It is obſerved that no ancient Wri- 


orbac, in the 


ter but Priſcian makes mention of Paterculus; but 


the Moderns have done him infinitely more Juſtice, 


by publiſhing him ar with Notes and Com- 
mentaries. The Annales Velleiani of Mr. Dodibell, 


prefixed to the Oxford Edition, are a Piece of 


Learning which diſcovers a very great Know- 
ledge of Antiquity, 855 f 
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ALEXANDER had no reaſon to complain 
N 7 (as he once did) for not having, like Achil- 
|; les, a Homer to celebrate his Actions, ſince 
there was found among the Latins ſo eminent an 
Hiſtorian as Quintus Curtius to deſcribe the Ad- 
ventures of his Life. He was certainly, ſays La 

Mothe, one of the greateſt Authors they had, and 
the Excellency of his Style would ſeem to intimate 
that he was more antient than Livy and Paterculus, 
and to make him paſs for him whom Cicero ſpeaks 
of in one of his Epiſtles, if the more common O- 
pinion of thoſe who have laboured in the Search 
of his Age, did not place him in the Reign of Ye/- 

faſian, and ſome to have lived in the time of Tra- 
jan. As he lived to a great Age, he may well be 
the ſame Perſon mentioned by Suetonius as a great 
Rhetorician, in the Reign of Tiberius, and Tacitus 
as a Prætor and Proconſul of Africa under that 
Emperor ; for there is not above two and thirt 
Years from the laſt of Tiberius to the firſt of Ves 
paſian; and what the younger Pliny reports of a 

Phantaſm which appeared in Africa to one Curtius 
Rufus, can be underſtood of no other than him 
that was mentioned by Tacitus as aforeſaid, 
Bu T it is of little moment to reconcile the Di- 
verſity of Opinions upon this Subject, which are 
collected together by Yoffius ; perhaps he was a Son 
only of thoſe whom Cicero or Suetonius mentions, 
and may have nothing in common with any of 
the other that we have named, eſpecially conſider- 


ing 


SL CURTIUS . 
ing that neither Quintil an, nor any of the An- 
tients have ſaid the leaſt Word of him, or his Hiſ- 
tory, which is very ſtrange : for how Quintilian, 
who omitted not to mention all the conſiderable 
Hiſtorians then extant, in the tenth Book of his 
Inſtitutions, writ in Domitian's Reign, could for- 
get him, is not to be anſwered, without preſup- 
poſing that the Works of Quintus Cu 
at that time publihed:.. 8 

THE common Impreſſions of this Author con- 
feſs that his two firſt Books, and the End of the 
fifth are loſt, as alſo the Beginning of the ſixth ; 


rlius were not 


$3 and in ſome few Places of the laſt, which is the 


tenth, there appears a manifeſt defect. The two 

firſt Books were ſupplied by Chriftopher Bruno, 
which he did out of what Arran, Diodorus, Fuftin, 
and ſoine others had related upon the ſame Sub- 
jet. The Character of this Writer is highly ap- 
plauded by the moſt eminent Judges of Hiftory, 


H tho' not wholly exempt from Imperfections. Both 


Arrian and Quintus Curtius are florid Writers (ſays 


Colerus ;) but Curtius is the brighter, and ſweeter 


than Honey itſelf ; he does rather weary than ſa- 
tiate his Reader, he abounds with direct and oblique | 
Sentences by which the Life of Man is ſtrange- 
ly illuſtrated, Lipſius agrees in the ſame Judg- 
ment: He is, ſays he, in my Opinion, an honeſt 
and true Hiſtorian, if any ſuch there have been ; 


there isa ſtrange Felicity in his Style, and a Plea- 


ſantneſs in his Relations, he is contracted and 
fluent, ſubtle and clear, careleſs and yet accurate, 


true in his Judgment, ſearching in his Sentences, 


and in his Orations eloquent above what I can 


_ expreſs, But Father Rapin gives the fulleſt Ac- - 


count 


count of this Writer, which I ſhall tranſlate at 


large. 


Nr CURTIUS, fays that Critick, is 


| ſhining and florid, nothing can be more polite ; he 
_ affects a Gaiety in his Expreſſions, which extreme- 
ly pleaſes the Men of Wit. Every thing ought 
to be grounded upon Reaſon, therefore this Hiſto- 
rian is not always in the right. When he endea- 
vours to make his Hero ſo admirable, he does not 


make him take the wileſt Reſolutions, but on the 
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contrary the moſt heroic and perilous. He al- 4 


ways finds a Charm in Danger, and cares not ſo 


much for Conqueſts as the Honour of conquering. 


He has handled a noble Theme with too florid and 


gay an Air, in Terms too exquiſite and far-fetch- 


ed, and too ſtudied Figures. In ſome places he 
| ſports a little with his Subject, forgetting the Im- 
portance was ſuch as required more Gravity. It 
is in the power of his Hero to ſurprize Darius in 
the Night, and by that means keep him from 
knowing how weak he was, (Darius having double 
the Number of Men ;) but this great Man, who 


is leſs ſolicitous for getting a Victory than making 
his Valour to be admired, attacks the King of 


| Perſia in the broad Day, being reſolved rather to 


die with Honour, than conquer by a Surpriſe, 
Darius, after his Defeat, offers to divide Aſia with 
him, and propoſes a : Match between him. and his 


Daughter, but Alexander rather chuſes to arrive at 
Glory thro' ' Dangers, than become a Maſter ſo 
peaceably, he will hear of none of theſe Propoſals, 
and aims at nothing but what is wonderful. His 
Hiſtorian, I confeſs, does him a great deal of Ho- 
nour, but does not all this great Honour want a 
little Probability? Does he not make his Hero 
more raſh. than wiſe ? and more adventurous than 

. wy ambitious ? 
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ambitious? He thought thoſe Sentiments more 


noble, no doubt, but on the other ſide he has ſtrain- 


ed them too far, and has given us reaſon to queſ- 
tion whether he has left us a Romance, or a Hiſ- 
tory. Quintus Curtius might well have ſpared to 
have ite Alexand:r ſo infamous as he does in ſome 
Places. There are ſome Perſons of that Eminence 
as to have a right to Privileges, whom we ought _ 


to treat with Civility and Reſpect ; we may in- 
ddeed relate their perſonal Faults, but we muſt 
never oftend their Dignity, or debaſe their Great- 
nes. This Hiſtorian, however, deſerves to be 


commended for his Sincerity, for he ſpeaks the 
good and the bad of his Hero, without the leaft 
Prepoſſeſſion to his Merit. If any Fault is to be 


b found with his Hiſtory, it is for being too polite 3 
but nevertheleſs he has excelled in a pleaſant and 
natural Way of deſcribing the Manners of Man- 
© kind. 


ANTONIUS PANORMITANUS, and Geral 


{ Others, obſerve a memorable Occurrence concer- 
ning this Hiſtorian, in reference to Alphonſo that 
wiſe King of Arragon, who finding himſelf oppreſ- 
ſed with an Indiſpoſition, from which all the Re- 
me dies of his Phyſicians could not deliver him, ap- 
plied himſelf for Diverſion to the Reading of 
Quintus Curtius; which he did with fo much Sa- 
tisfaction and Succeſs, that he became cured of his 
Infirmity, and proteſted to all about him, that 
neither Hippocrates nor Auicenna ſhould ever be of 
| equal Conſideration to him with that Hiſtory. 


Bur notwithſtanding the Applauſe that ge- 


| nerally attends the Character of this H iſtorian, he 
1s not to be diſmiſſed without taking notice of 


ſome of his Imperfections. Though he muſt be 


allowed to be very neat and florid in his Style, 


which 
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which 1s declamatory, this Humour of declaiming 
has led him into many Errors. His Narrations 
want that Simplicity which is eſſential to Hiſtory, 
and are purſued in ſuch elegant Terms and Heat 
of Elocution, as makes it evident he ſtudied the 
Art of Rhetorick more than Hiſtory, This Af- 
fectation of Eloquence frequently makes him frigid, 
and ever ſententious. He is juſtly condemned for 
bis abſurd Hyperboles, and incredible Narrations. 
Who can imagine an hundred thouſand Foot and 
ten thouſand Horſe were cut off with the Loſs of 
no more than an hundred and fifty Horſe and 
| thirty-two Foot; and that in an obſtinate Fight, 
wherein Darius's Guards are repreſented as dying 
an honourable and brave Death 1 in defence of their 
King? 
T Deſcription of the River Games i in Ind; ia, 
5 with its Inhabitants, offends againſt the Unity of 
Hiſtory, and is too great a Digreſſion. His Cha- 
racters are imperfect, and often inconſiſtent. What 
we have of the Perſons who act, except of the Hero 
and Parmenio, is little more than a Judgment on 
ſome particular Facts. Darius is deſcribed as im- 
patient of the Truth, juſt before Charidemus is hur- 


ried away to capital Puniſhment ; and as his Death 


is purely the Effect of Darius's Cruelty and Pride, 
the Character the Hiſtorian gives him of Clemency 
and Sanctity, is altogether inconſiſtent. The At- 
tempt on Alexander's Life, by way of Aſſaſſination 
and Bribery is another Inſtance of Dariuss In- 
humanity. Curtius makes Parmenio ſuperiour to 
his Hero : © Parmenio acted many things without 


the King, but the King nothing of moment 
& without Parmenis.” 


NoTwiTHSTANDING his Orations are har- 
monious, and full of elegant Alluſions, Illuſtrations 
and 
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and Compariſons; yet they are too ſententioug, 
and ſometimes ill adapted to the Perſons. The 
Oration of the Scythians to Alexander, is a hand- 
ſome Invective againſt Covetouſneſs and Ambi- 
tion; but has no Veriſimilitude as it ſtands in that 
Hiſtory, Had theſe Scyth:ans been Lords of the 
” Univerſe, they could not have expreſſed themſelves 
in higher Terms and with greater Confidence ; 
and yet they were ſubdued at the firſt Aſſault, 
though they had many Advantages on their ſide. 
He is condemned in the Ars Critica of Le Clerc, 
for Ignorance in Aſtronomy and Geography, and 
Neglect in Chronology. He has ſituated the Ora- 
cle of Jupiter Hammon in a wonderful temperate 
Climate, tho” it lies in the Imer Lybza, about twen- 
ty Degrees of North Latitude. He has put Arabia 

Felix for Arabia Deſerta, and placed it on the left 
hand, when it ſhould be on the right. And a 
little after he makes Tigris and Euphrates run 

through Media, where they never come; which 
is alſo the Error of Piodorus Siculus. He confounds 

3 Mount Caucaſus with Taurus ; and makes the 


Caſpian and Hircanian two Seas, with many Er- 


Tors of the ſame Nature. However this Writer is 
certainly preferable to all other Hiſtorians, for the 
| Uſe of Schools: His Acuteneſs and Vehemency _ 
make the deepeſt Impreſſions on the Minds of 
! Youth. There is a muſical Flow in the Number 
of his Proſe. His Periods taken together are 
wonderfully ſweet, and his Sentiments very in- 
ſtructive. Nothing out-does him in that kind of 
| Eloquence Children ſhould have a taſte of in their 
firſt Compoſitions. „C 
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TITUS PETRONIUS 

8 ARB [ n 
Hus PETRONIUS was a Roman 
Knight, of the Family of the Petronus's ; 
which derived its Original from the Sabines, 


and gave fo many illuſtrious Men to the Service 
of the Republick. There's no queſtion but he was 


brought up with all theCare they then employed at 


Rome in the Education of young Perſons of Qua- 


lity ; for at that time the Romans were very in- 
duſtrious i in cultivating the Minds of their Youth, 


and even ſeemed to emulate the pats of the 
Greeks. 


WAA T he chiefly applied himſelf to was po- 


lite Literature; and that he particularly endea- 
voured a Juſtneſs of Taſte, is evident, ſince we 


find it in its utmoſt Perfection in his Writings. 
AFTER the Completion of his firſt Studies, he 
made his Appearance at the Court of Claudius; 


but his Aſſiduity there was no hinderance to his 

principal Deſign, of perfecting himſelf in the Sci- 
_ ences; and therefore he employed his leiſure Hours 
in making Declamations, which was the cuſtom 


of thoſe times, in order to exerciſe and enable 


their young Gentlemen of the firſt Quality to ſpeak. 
in publick; for which purpoſe they had ſeveral 
Schools, and by this ſucceſsful Method furniſhed 


themſelves with ſo many famous Orators, both in 


their Senate and Armies, to the great Advantage 


of the Republick. 
Tu Court of Claudius was then the very Seat 


ol Pleaſure, thro' the Care and Encouragement of 


the 
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tiers alſo followed the Examples of their Prince, 
and Debauchery was no leſs familiar to them. 
Peioetronius commencing Courtier under a Reign 

where the Mode of Living was ſo agreeable to his 
© own Temper, he alſo became inſenſibly voluptu - 
© ous; tho” it muſt be remarked, that he never de- 
lighted in the brutalPleaſures of Love like Me/ſalina, 
nor in thoſe of the Table even to Gluttony with 
Claudius; but only in a delicate and grand man- 

ner took a Reliſh of both, rather to gratify his 


| 


« 
> 
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the Empreſs Maſſalina, who had an entire Aſcen- 


dant over the Mind of the Emperor; for he being 


a weak Prince, complied with every thing, provided 
they indulged him at Lable, ſor he paſſionately loved 


ood Eating, and Wine to Exceſs. The Cour- 


- Curioſity than his Senſes. Thus he employed a 
Part of the Day in Sleep, and dedicated the whole 
Night to Pleaſure and Buſineſs, his Houſe was the 
© Reſort of all the polite People in Rome; his Life 
” agreeably ſpent amongſt their Viſits, and as others 
make themſelves famous by Intrigues, Petronius 
gained a Reputation by a graceful Indolence, and 

a Behaviour which was as eaſy, diſengaged and 

natural, as his ordinary Diſcourſe. One may 


therefore repreſent him as continually employed, ; 
either in witty Converſations, the elegant Delights 


of the Table, or at publick Shews or Diverſions ; 
and in ſhort, as ſpending his Revenue not like a 
Prodigal or Debauchee, but like a delicate and 
learned Artiſt in the Science of Pleaſure.  _ 


PETRONIUS having paſſed his Youth in 


| a Life of ſo much Softneſs and Tranquility, was 


reſolved to convince thoſe who might doubt of the 
Extent of his Capacity, that it was capable of the 
higheſt Employments ; wherefore he put an In- 
terval to his Pleaſures, and accepting the Procon- 
. ö ſulſhp 
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ſulſhip of Bithynia, went into that Province, where 
he diſcharged the Duties of his Office with great 
Applauſe. After which, as he was on his Return 
to Rome, Nero, who had ſucceeded Claudius, made 
him Conſul. The Term of his Conſulate being 
expired, he reſumed without quitting the Court 
his former way of Life, and ſoon became one of 
the Emperor's Confidents, who could do nothing 
_ agreeable, but what was approved by Petronius; 
and this Authority which he poſſeſſed of being 
Umpire in every thing, gave him the Name of 
Arbiter, as one that was ſovereign Judge, 

NE RO, in the firſt Years of his Reign, be- 
haved like a wiſe Prince; and ſo long as he kept 
within the Bounds of Moderation: Petronius acted 
_ chearfully under him as Intendant of his Plea- 
ſures, ordering him Shows, Games, Comedies, 
Muſick, Feaſts, Parties of Pleaſure in the Coun- 
try, delightful Gardens, charming Ladies; and in 
| ſhort, all that could contribute to make a Prince 
paſs his Life agreeably. 

Bur the Emperor giving way to his natural 
Diſpoſition, at length changed his Conduct, not 
only in regard to the Government of the Empire, 


but alſo to that of his own Perſon. He liſtened 


to other Counſels than thuſe of Petronius, and en- 
gaging himſelf inſenſib!/ in Debauchery, gave the 
entire Reins to his Paſſions, and became as wicked 
a Prince as hie had be fore appeared mild and * 
table. 
NE R 0 was adcholar, and had given {uMicient 
Proofs of it from his Youth ; for at fiftcen Years 
of Age he pleaded in the Senate in his oven Lan- 
guage for the Poulormors, and in Greek for the HH⁵ . 
dians; but his Learning was confuſed, and very 


3 Huch 


much embaraſſed. He was alſo a Lover of Men | 
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of Wit, and had ſeveral Flatterers about him, who, 
following the Corruption of the Court, treated 
Seneca as a Pedant, nor could endure his preaching 
Virtue and Morality to them ; becauſe they were 
perſuaded, he himſelf was far from living the Life 
of a Philoſopher in thoſe Particulars, This fre- 
quent Rigic'ule inſinuated into the Emperor's 
Mind, and expoſed him to Contempt, which ad- 
ded to his own Knowledge of the unjuſt Ways by 
which he had amaſſed the immenſe Riches he 
poſſoſſed; from Contempt he paſſed to Hatred, 
and that Hatred was at laſt the DeftruRtion . 
neca. 

MEAN TIME n ſaw with Reveor, 
that the Emperor began to ſhun him; that he often 
broke out, and following h his own corrupt Inclina- 
tions, tranſgreſſed the Bounds even of Debauchery 
itſelf ; that he had entirely loſt the Senſe of what 
he owed to his Dignity, would run through the 
Streets and Places of ill Repute, outrage all he met, 
turn Robber, and offer Violence to Rayman Ladies 
of the firſt Quality. The diſtinguiſhed Favour of 
Petronius had drawn upon him the Envy of all 
thoſe, who, were emulous as well as himſelf, of 
the good Graces of their. Prince; and amongſt 
others, that of Tzge/linus, Captain of the Guard, 
who was a dangerous Rival. This Man, from an 
obſcure Birth and corrupt Morals, had in a ſhort 
time acquired a ſurpriſing Aſcendant over the 
Ming of the Emperor; and, as he perfectly knew 
his Foible, began ſeriouſly to contrive the Ruin of 
his Competitor, and that by ſuch means as were 
thought to threaten the Deſtruction of the Empire. 

ILE E delicate Pleaſures of Petronius were con- 
tinual Upbradings to the groſs Debaucheries of Ti- 
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gellinus ; who, foreſeeing that Petronius's Credit 
would always be an Obſtacle to his Deſigns, re.. 
ſolved to make himſelf intire Maſter of his Prince; #7 
Heart; and, as their Inclinations were almoſt the! 
fame, he ſoon engaged him in the fouleſt Brutal. 
ties. It is certain, he met with little Difficulty in 
the Attempt ; for finding a Nature wholly diſpo- 7 
ſed, he drew the Emperor without Trouble into 
Pleaſures, which were neither in the Taſte, nor by: 
the Advice of Petronius; and thus they completely | 
_ deprav'd him, to ſecure him from his Rival: fo: 
| Nero, who was already a Parricide by the MurdaſF? - 
of his Mother, no ſooner gave ear to Tigellinus, bu? | 
be ſignaliz'd his Tyranny by the Deaths of $Sy/l* 
and Nubellius Plautus, both Perſons dreaded by! 
them for their Virtue, and the Favour they wer? 
zin with the People. After which, Fury and Bru- 
tality made themſelves Miſtreſſes of his Heart, to 
ſuch an Exceſs that the moſt enormous Crime 
were openly perpetrated by him. When the Em- 
peror was thus confirmed in his Diforders, the: 
old Favourite found himſelf almoſt without Em- 
ployment near his Prince, and Nero himſelf wa 
not able to endure ſo nice a Witneſs of his Infa- 
mies, and no longer gave him that free Entrance? 
into his Pleaſures, which he formerly enjoyed. 
_ TIGELLINUS, taking his advantage off 
theſe Diſpoſitions, omitted nothing that might 
gratify the Deſires of his Prince, by the magnifi- 
cent Feaſts he provided; and as his Rival, accord- 
Ing to Tacitus, much ſurpaſſed him in the Science 
of Pleaſures, one may conclude without fear off 
being deceived, that thoſe which Petronius order d 
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were of a different nature, and guilty of none of 
_ thoſe Exceſſes that were ſeen in one of their Feaſts, ; 
nt. rf ty gle © Which! 
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whi ch that Hiſtorian 4 as an Example of all 
the 5 and deſcribes in this manner. They pre- 
pared a ſtately Feaſt on the Lake of Agrippa, in a 
Veſſel covered with Plates of Gold and 15 . The 

Rowers, Were placed in their Ranks, which they : 
took according to their Age and Experience in 
Debauchery. , The Ends of the Earth were drain- 
ed for the rareſt Eatables. The Lake was border- 
ed with Portico's, in which were great Numbers 
of Chambers filled on one ſide with Women of 
Quality who proſtituted themſelves to the firſt Co- 
mers, and on the other with naked Courtezans in 
a thouſand laſcivious Poſtures : At Night appeared 
ſurpriſing Illuminations in every Quarter, and the 


Wann 


Woods and Palaces round about echoed with Con- 


certs of muſical Inſtruments, and Songs adapted to 


the Feaſt. In ſhort, to conclude this grand De- 


bauch in a memorable Action, Nero was married 


a little after to one of the moſt abandoned Wret- 


ches of her Sex, named Pythagora, and that pub- 


lickly with all the accuſtomed Ceremonies. They 


put upon the Emperor's Head the Eſpouſed's Veil, 
ſent. him two Auſpices, aſſigned him the Marri- 


age- Portion, adorned the nuptial Bed, lighted 
Wedding Torches ; and, to conclude, the Bride 
7 :(mitted. that to be ſeen af all theCompany, which 


| the Shades of Night conceal in the mott lawful : 
8 Pleaſures. 


PETRO NIUS, di ſruſted at theſe rinks of 
Licentiouſnęſs, inſenſibly withdrew himſelf from 
Court, and being of a mild and unenterprizingNa- 


| ture, ſuffered 'Things to run on in the Train they 


had taken, without attempting to re-eſtabliſh them 
in the Condition he left them. I imagine, it Ws. 
about that time that he vented his Uneaſineſs in 
His, Satire, which is ſo 127 a Repreſentation of 


M. Nieten. - the | 
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the Character and Humour of Nero; s and under 
the Names of Debauchees and lewd Women de- 
cries all the Vices of that Prince and his Courtiers, 
WABIIS I Petronius thus lived in a retired 
Tranquility, Tigellinus laboured with all his Power 
to deſtroy him, that he might for ever take from 
| the Rival he had removed, the Poſſibility of re- en- 
tring into Favour ; and as he knew that Cruelty 
was the predominant Inclination of his Prince, he 
inſinuated to him that Petronius was too much the 
Friend of Scevinus, not to be dipped in Piſos Con- 
Jpiracy ; and to ſupport his Impoſture, cauſed him 
to be preſent at the Examination of one of Petro- 
nius's Slaves, whom he had ſuborned to ſwear 
againſt his Maſter. After which, to deprive him 
of all means of juſtifying himſelf, they clapped the 
_ greateſt part of his Domeſticks into Priſon. 
NERO was very glad of the opportunity of 
loſing a Man, who was become painful to him; 
therefore he lent a favourable Ear to the Accufa- 
tion againſt Petronius, who was ſoon after arrefted 
by his Orders at Cuma, upon a Journey which the 
Emperor took to that Place, and into Campania, 
ut it required ſome time to deliberate, whether 
they ſhould put a Perſon of his Conſideration to 
death without more evident Proofs of the Crimes 
laid to bis Charge. He took fo great a diſguſt to 
living under theDominion of fo deteſtable a Prince, 
5 that he reſolved die. However, that he might not 
give himſelf a precipitate Death, he cauſed his 
Veins to be opened, and aftcrwatts cloſed again, 
that he might enjoy the Converſation of his F riends, 
_ who came to ſee him in his laſt Moments; and 
whom he defired to entertain him, not with Dif- 
courſes on the Immortality of the Soul, nor thoſe 
celebrated Actions invented by the Pride of Philo- 
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Poetick Gallantries. 
As Petronius had an utter Abhorrence to Peo- 


ple of Nero's and Tigellinus's Character, he would 
not imitate the mean Spirit of thoſe, who, dying 
in theſe wretched times by the Orders of that 
Prince, yet made him their Heir; and ſtuffed 
their Teſtaments full of Elegies, on the Tyrant 
and his Favourite. On the contrary, being poſ- 
ſeſſed of a Goblet of precious Stones, which had 


coſt him above two thouſand Piſtoles, and out of 
which he commonly drank, he broke it to pieces, 


that Nero, who he knew would ſeize it after his 
Death, might not have the pleaſure of ufing it at 


his Table. After this he thought proper, as his 
only Preſent, to ſend him his Satire, wrote on 


purpoſe againſt him; but having ſealed it up, tore 
off the Seal again, for fear when he was dead it 
might be made uſe of as an Inſtrument to deſtroy 


thoſe in whoſe hands it ſhould be found. 


NERO was exceedingly inraged, to ſee Petro- 
nius ſo well acquainted with namics he thought 


he had d hid f from hi1 him ; and after levelling his Suſ- 
picion at all that could poſſibly betray him, he at 
laſt fixed on the Wife of a Senator, named Siſia, 
who, becauſe ſhe was an intimate Friend of Pe- 


tronius, he imagined out of a particular Reſent- 
ment, ſhe might hazard a Diſcovery of what 


would have been more for. her Honour to conceal ; 


and upon this Jealouſy ſhe was ſent into Baniſh- 

ment, It was in the Year of the Foundation of 
Rome $19, under the Conſulſhips of Caius Suetonius 
Paulinus and Lucius Pontius Lelgſinas, that City 


was deprived of fo great a Perſon. 


 PETRONIOS, * St. 3 is to be ad- 
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tphers to amuſe the World with a vain Opinion | 
of their Conſtancy, but with agreeable Tales and 


2 
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' mired throughout for the Purity of his Sty le, and 
the Delicacy of his Sentiments; but that which 
more ſurprizes, is his great Eaſineſs in giving in- 
genuouſly all Sorts of Characters. Terence is per- 
haps the only Author of Antiquity, that enters 
| beſt into the Nature of Perſons; but ſtill he has 
this Fault, that he has too little Variety : His 
whole Talent being confined in making Servants 
and old Men, a covetous Father and a debauched 
Son, a Slave and an Intrizuer, to ſpeak properly 
according to their ſeveral Characters: So far and 
no farther the Capacity of Terence reaches, You 
muſt not expect from him either Gallantry or Paſ- 
ſion, either Thoughts or the Diſcourſe of a Gen- 
tleman. Petronius, who had an univerſal Wit, 
Hits upon the Genius of all Profeſſions, and adapts 
Himſelf, as he pleaſes, to a thouſand different Na- 
tures. If he introduces a Declaimer, he aſſumes 
his Air and his Style fo well, that one would ſay 
he had uſed to declaim all his Life. There is no 


Nature, no Temper, no Profeſſion which he does 


not admirably purſue the Genius of; | he is 


a Poet, he is an Orator, he is a Philoſopher, f 
or any thing elſe as he ſees fit. Upon every Sub⸗ 
ject that offers itſelf, it is impoſſible to think more 


nicely, or to ſpeak with more Purity. In his Nar- 


rations, he ſometimes copies after plain unaffected 
Nature, and contents himſelf with the Graces of 


Simplicity; ſometimes he gives his Work the f 


niſhing Strokes, and then nothing is ſo pol liſhed. 
Catullus and Martial treat of the fume things i In a 


groſs manner; and if any one could find the Le- 
cret in wrapping up what is obſcene in a Language 


like his, T dare anſwer for the Ladies that they 


would praiſe him for his Diſcretion. | 
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Ix Petronius intended to expoſe the . and 
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THERE is not, ſays Lipſius, among all the 
Poets a more beautiful and agreeable Piece than 


+ the Satyricon of Petronius; yet though he is eſ- 


teemed the moſt elegant and polite Writer of the 
Age he lived in, yet his Style fell ſomewhat ſhort 
of the Delicacy of his Judgment ; for herein he 


” ſeemed too affected, and too elaborate ; his Style 
degenerating from that natural and venerabledim- _ 
| plicity which belonged to the happy Age of Au- 
> ouſius. He was certainly one of the moſt judict= _ 


ous Authors of the Latin Tongue, and gave many 
admirable Rules for the Beauties and Structure of 
an Epic Poem. He was diſguſted at the Style of 

Seneca and Lucan, which to him ſeemed affected, 
and contrary to the Principles of Ariſtotle. Tis 


at them he levels with thoſe Glances that ſlip from 


him againſt the Poetaſters and falſe Declamators 3 
yet he could not come up to his own Rules, nor 
fall into that eaſy and natural way which he pre- 


ſcribes to others ; for he gave the beſt Advice in 


the World againſt Affectation, which he never ob- 
ſerved himſelf; for he commends even to the Sim- 
plicity of Style, whereas his own is not always 
natural. To ſay the Truth, ſays Rapin, his Pre- 


cepts for Poetry are all taken from Ariſtotle; Who 


is the only Source whence good Senſe is to be 
drawn, when one goes about to write. 5 


Debauchery of Nero's Court, it is ſtrange he ſhould 
chuſe to do it in the manner he does; for it is no- 
torious that he ſpeaks of the moſt infamous Acts 
of Lewdneſs with too great a guſt to be thought a 


Reformer. I ſhould rather imagine that he has 


likewiſe drawn his own Picture among thoſe of 


the other Debauchees of that Court and Age. His 


Satire is ſuch a ſtrange Medley of Vir tue and Vice 
CCC nd that 
2 eee 
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that it is ſometimes difficult to determine what he 
_ condemns, or what he approves. He had certain- 
| Jy a great Genius, and Knew very well how to 
enter into every Character he intended to commend 
or expoſe, and is aid by a happy Temperature 
to have join'd the Humour of Flautus to the Elo- 
- quence of Cicero; out of which he has formed a Wt © 
moſt lively and elegant Style peculiar to him, A 
and hitherto inimicab 83 in Which the Perfetiun [© tl 


of Roman Urbariity is cafily diſtinguiſhed by Rea- 1 5 
ders of Taſte and a polite Judgincnt. . 
AT the taking of Alba Gr, in the Year . 
Sixteen hundred and Eighty” -eight, from the Tur, Þ .. 
there was found the Satyricon of Petrenius, ſaid o. 
be perfect; and after wards publiſhe by one Francis 
Nhdotius, a French Gentleman, who aſſerts it to 0 
be compleat ; but the Truth of this is much queſ- 5 
tioned by many of the moſt learned Men. A con- ö 
ſiderable Fragment of Petron us was pretended to 
be found at Trau in Dalmatia, in the Venetian Do- x 
minions, by a Phyſician, about the Middle of laſt 8 
Century. This occaſioned a Controverſy among : 
the Criticks, of which there is ſome Account ia 
Spen's Voyages, who viſited this Phyſician, and 7 
N ws the e in queſtion. 2 
- — 14 
_ y 7 on 
7 4 0 I 7 U . 
I CORNELIUS TACITUS, a Rene | 
{ Hiſtorian, who flouriſhed in the firſt Centur ry. | 


We know nothing of his Anceſtors, and pro- 
bably the Dignity of his Family began in his own 
\ Perſon. His firſt Employ is ſaid to have been that 
of Procurator to "4 TR tan in Gallia Belgica. The 


e + Beginning 
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Beginning of his Promotion, ſays Lipſius, was un- 
p der "Je -ſpaſian 3 by whom, as we have it from Pliny, 
bein made Procurator in Gallia Belgica, he had 
the Gare of that Prince's Revenues. Being re- 
i turned to Rome, he received from the Emperor 
| ö Titus a more honourable Poſt. He was Prætor un- 
der the Empire of Domitian, and Conſul under 
Nerva. He ſays himſelf that Domitian exerciſed 


N 


| © the Secular Games, at which J gave a conſtant 

| <« Attendance in regard to my Office, being one 
of the College of Prieſts, and at the ſame time 
Prætor; which, I do not mention out of Vanity, 


but becauſe anciently that College, and eſpe- 
1 cially that Magiſtracy, had always the Direc- 
tion of the Ceremonies. 

Bor all theſe Dignitizs gave him Ware little 
Glory, compared with that which he procured to 
E bimſelt by the Performances of his Pen. His 
Annals and his Hiſtory are ſomething admirable, | 
and, ſays Mr. Bayle, one of the greateſt Efforts of | 
the Human Mind; whether you conſider the | 
© Singularity of the Style, or attend to the Beauty, (| 
Thoughts, and to that, happy Pencil with which 
J BE knew how to paint the Diſguiſes and Cheats of 
IF Politicians, and the Weakneſs of the Paſſions. Not \ 
(he goes on) but that he may be cenſured for the 

; Affectation of his Language, and for his enquiring 
into the ſecret Motives of Actions, and pronoun- 
i cing them criminal ; but it is a great Compliment 


to his Underflanding, to remark the Eſteem 
which ſeveral Princes pad for his Works. Pope 


Man of our Age, wore out his Tacitus, by fre- 
n ae t reading him; nor did he meet with fo 
at much Pleaſure in peruſing any other profane Wri- 


e ter. Ceſmmo de Medici the firſt Great Duke of, 
ws . T. «ſcany, 


Paul the Third, fays Maretus, the moſt learned 5 
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Tuſcauy, and formed for governing, who taught 
| that what is commonly called Fortune, conſiſts in 
_ | Counſel and Prudence, held the Works of Tacitus 
In high Efteem, and read them with the greateſt 
Delight. And at this very Day there are ſeveral 
Princes and Privy Counſellors to Princes who read 
| him with great Application, and regard him as a 
| ſort of Oracle in Politicks. The Marquis of Spi- 
nola tranſlated him into his Mother-Tongue ; and 
the learned Chri/tina, Queen of Sweden, held this 
Writer as Entertainment for her moſt ſerious 


Hours; ſome Pages of whoſe Hiſtory ſhe read con- 


J Day... nt 2 
HE wrote Annals of the Publick Affairs in ſix- 
teen Books, which begin at the Death of Auguj- 
tus Cæſar and continue the Story almoſt to the 
End of Nero. We have but Part of them left, 
namely the four firſt Books, ſome Pages of the Þ 
| fifth, all the ſixth, from the eleventh to the fif- Þ 
teenth, and Part of the ſixteenth. The two laſt Þ 
|| Years of Nero, and Part of the foregoing Year, 
are wanting: Theſe are the laſt Books of the 
| Work. He has left us a Hiſtory likewiſe, which 
extends from the Reign of Galba incluſively, to 
the Reign of Nerva excluſively. He deſigned a 
particular Work for the Reigns of Nerva and Tra- 
jan, and that was the Buſineſs he reſerved for his 
old Age; but it is ſuppoſed he never executed this 
Deſign. If my Life will permit, ſays he, I ſhall 
| reſerve the Reigns of Nerva and Trajan as a more 
| copious ang ſecure Qubje for my old Age, as we 
' \ enjoy that rare Felicity to think what we pleaſe, 
| and ſay what we think. He wrote this Hiſtory 
in the time of Traian, and therefore it is ſuppoſed 
he continued it down to that [time ; but there 1s 
no more extant than five Books. Lipſius conjec- 
5 | 5 tures 
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tures there are ten loſt; for if they reached from 
Galba to Trajan, which includes at leaſt a Space of 
2 twenty-one Years ; it is probable the greateſt part 
of them are wanting, ſince the five we have, com- 
# Ons little more than the Occurrences of one | 

Lear. EI TD 
Is all the Impreſſions of Tacitus, his Annals 
are printed before his Hiſtory : the Reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they have a farther Beginning, treating of 
the laſt Days of Augu/tus, and proceeding unto 
the End of Nero's Reign, whoſe laſt twelve Years 
die nevertheleſs wanting; whereas the Books of 
his Hiſtory ſeem to follow one another from the 
| Epoch of the death of that Tyrant, to the happy 
Government of Nerva and Trajan. And yet there 
is no doubt but this Writer firſt compoſed his Hiſ- 
| tory, as being nearer his own Time, for he quotes 
2 Place in the eleventh of his Annals, to which he 
refers his Reader, concerning what he had already 
| writ of the Actions of Domitian, which were no 
| where mentioned by him but in the Books of his 
- Hiſtory; His Treatiſe concerning the Situation 
of Germany, and the Manners of the Germans, 
was written before his Hiſtory and Annals, when 
Trajan was Conſul a ſecond Time. The Life of 
„ © 4zricola, whoſe Daughter he had married, was 
is Þ written four Years after Agricola's death, about 
is | the Beginning of Trans Government, The 
1 | Dialogue concerning the Cauſes of corrupt Ela- 
re quence does not belong to Tacitus, tho* Pomponius 

| Sabinus, a Grammarian of the middle Age, quotes 
a Paſſage out of this Dialogue, making Tacitus the 
Author, but the Style is ſo different, that he is 
| juſtly acquitted of this Imputation, «_ 

WMW meet with many great Encomiums of this 
I Annaliftin the Writings of learned Men, who 
os Vol. II. 7 
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| yet ſome of them have not failed to mark out his | 


Blemiſhes, and deliver down with ſome Severity 
his Miſtakes and Imperfections. Pliny the younger, 
à very conſiderable Perſon, declares in many of 
his Epiſtles, that he eſteemed him one of the moſt 
eloquent of his Age; he makes him judge of a 
Diſpute he had about the Eloquence to be uſed in 

| pleading at the Bar; he deſcribes to one of his 

Friends the Pomp of Virginius Rufus his Funerals, 
obſerving his laſt and principal Happineſs to con- 
fiſt in the Praiſes of the Conſul Cornelius Tacitus, 
. who made his Funeral Oration, and was the moſt 
eloquent of that Time. When he imparts to ano- 
ther called Arrian the Succeſs of a great Cauſe a- 
gainſt a Proconſul of Africa, accuſed of robbing 


the publick Treaſury, he ſays, that Cornelius 
Tacitus made a Replication to the Perſon that de- 


fended him, wherein his Eloquence and Gravity, 
inſeparable from his Diſcourſe, were greatly ad- 
mired; and to compleat the CharaQter, he de- 
clares that from his Youth he had choſen him for 
a Pattern of Eloquence from among the great 
Number of excellent Orators that were then in Rome. 
 LiPSIUS hays himſelf out in Commendation 
of this Hiſtorian, he is a uſeful and great Writer, 
that ought to be in the Hands of thoſe that ſit at 
the Helm of Government. In him let us conſider 
the Courts of Princes, their private Lives, Coun- 
cils, Commands, and Actions, and from the Si- 
militude of thoſe Times with ours, let us expect 
the like Events. His Style is by no means ſordid 
or vulgar, but diſtinguiſhed with frequent and un- 
expected Sentences, which for their Truth and 
Brevity may be compared to Oracles; he is in- 
deed a wonderful Writer, for his is not only a 
Hiſtory, but a Garden and Seminary of Precepts. 
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74H s, ſays La Motbe, i is no leſs ſententious | 


than Thucydides or Saluſt, but with ſuch Artifice, || 
that all the Maxims he lays down riſes from the 
Nature of the Subjects he treats of; there is no- 
thing foreign, affected, too farfetched, or ſuper- | 
5 fliious in what he writes; each T nought holds 
Place which becomes it ſo well that it cannot he 
diſputed. But that which heightens the Merit 
of this Writer is the Obſervations which others 
| have made before me, that one often learns no leſs 
from what he left unſaid, than what he expreſſed, 
his Silence being as 8. 1 as his Language, 
and his Cyphers (to ſpeak in the Terms of Num- 
bers) as conſiderable as his moſt important Figures, 
becauſe all therein deſcribed is full of Confiderati - 
on, Proportion, and Judgment. The Emperor 5 
A Tacitus, tho? inveſted in the ſupreme Dignity ot: 
the World, near two hundred Years after the Death 
of our Hiſtorian, eſteemed it an Honour to have 
had ſuch an Anceſtor, and to be acknowledged one 
of his Poſterity. He cauſed a Statue of him to be 
placed in all Libraries, and all his Books to be writ 
cover ten times every Year, that they might paſs 
| down perfect to After- ages; and yet this extraor- 
dinary Cautiongogu! not preſerve a great part of 
them from being | Uitherto undiſcovered. 


MR. Gordon (who has moſt wretchedly acquit- 


ted himſelf in the Tranſlation of this Author) has 
launched out extravagantly in his Commendation : 
| He was, ſays he, the greateſt Orator, Stateſman 
| and Hiſtorian of his Time, he had long frequen- 
ted the Bar, he had paſſed through all the High 
| Offices of State, he was AÆdile, Prætor, Conſul ; 
and after long Acquaintance with Buſineſs and 


Men, he applied himſelf to colle& Obſervations, 


and to convey the Fruits of his Knowledge to Poſ- 
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terity, under the agreeable Dreſs of a Hiſtory: for 
this Taſk he was excellently qualified, no Man had 
ſeen more, ſcarce any Man had ever thought ſo 
much, or conveyed his Thoughts with greater 
Force and Vivacity ; a mighty Genius, for which 
no Conception or Deſign was too vaſt, a powerful 
Frator, who abounds in great Sentiments and De- 
ſcriptions, yet a Man of conſummate Integrity, 
who, tho” he pn, agitates the Paſſions, never 
miſl-ads them; a maſterly Hiſtorian, who draws 
Events from their firſt Sources, and explains them 
with a Redundancy of Images, and a Frugality of 
Words; a profound Politician, who takes off 
every Diſguiſe, and penetrates every Artifice ; an 
upright Patriot, zealous for Publick Liberty, and 
the Welfare of his Country, and declared Enemy 
to Tyrants, and the Inſtruments of Tyranny; a 
Lover of Human Kind, a Man of Virtue, who a- 
dores Liberty and Truth, and every where adorns 
and recommends them, who abhors Falſhood and 
3 5 deipiizs Ji little Arts, expoſes bad ones, and 
| thews upon all Occaſions, by the Fate and F all of 
great wicked Men, by the Anxiety of their Souls, 
by the Precariouſneſs of their Power, by the Un- 
certainty or Suddenneſs of their Fate, what a poor 
Prize Greatneſs obtained is for Goodneſs loſt, and 
how infinitely perſecuted Virtue is preferable to 
imiling and triumphant Wickedneſs. : 
Bor there are Jearned Men of excellent Abili- 
ties who differ widely from the Sentiments of the 
Writers above mentioned, particularly from the 
laſt, who thinks himfelfno inconſiderable Obſerver, 
and diſplays his Talents in recommending his Au- 
| thor, as a mighty Stateſman, of invincible Truth 


4 


and Integrity, as the Fountain and Standard of 


Money and political Knowledge t to all Rn. 
he 
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The learned Caſaubon in his Preface to Polybius 
ſpeaks thus : If the Fortune of Tacitus had not de- 
prived him of a Subject worthy of his Faculties, 
he might have equalled any of the Greet and Latin 
H iſtorians, but ſuch Times fell under his Pen, eſ- 

pecially in his Annals, as there never were any more 
polluted with Vices, or more deſtitute of, nay, in- 


' raged againſt all Virtues, We can eaſily excuſe | 
Tacitus, but not thoſe who prefer this Author be- 
fore all other Hiſtorians, recommending him as 
the Pattern of Stateſmen and Princes, and the only _ 


one whence they and their Counſellors may col- 


lect the Rules of Government. Now if we are 
| inclined to expoſe the Abſurdity of this Opinion, | 
it were eaſy to prove that thoſe who hold it, ac- 
cuſe our Princes of Tyranny, or would openly 
teach them the Principles of it; for what can be 
more pernicious, eſpecially among young Men, 
than the reading thoſe Annals, {o full of vicious 
5 Examples? For as good Examples when they are 
frequently in ſight improve a Man inſenſibly, ſo ill 
Examples muſt on the contrary hurt us, for by 
little and little they ſink into our Minds, and ob- 
tain the Force of Precepts by being often heard or 
read. 


TREE Franh Critick Rhpin has too much Re- 


putation to be overlooked or omitted upon this 

| Occaſion. The Style of Tacitus, fays he, is not 
very proper for Hiſtory, for it is full of Starts, and _ 
+ when it ſhincs tis like a Flaſh of Lightning, which 
| dazzles more than it gives Light; he has a ſtar- 
| ting Wit, that ſkips from one Thing to another, 
His Senſe comprehended in few Words is too cloſe _ 
| for the Reader's Capacity, which is often puzzled 

| with it. And becauſe he does not follow Nature 
in what he relates, and generally forgets that he 
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ſpeaks to Men, ſo he ſeldom inſtructs us as he 
ſhould, As for Example, when upon the Occaſi- 
on of the Paphian Law he relates the Original of 
| Laws, or when in another place he deſcribes the 
Privileges of Sanctuaries, he does not trace things 
back to their Beginnings. He never explains 
things thoroughly, nay ſometimes he gives a falſe 

Account of them, as when he takes upon him to 
deſcribe the Fewyh Religion in the fifth Book of 
his Hiſtory. His Style is very improper, which is 
a great Fault in an Hiſtorian, whoſeprimary Func- 
tion is to inſtruct. Tacitus is till more uneven 
than Sz: %. Bis Connexions are generally forced, 
and the Thread of his Diſcourſe very much bro- 
ken and interrupted, which is no ſmall Diſcourage- 
ment to the Reader, who cannot follow him with- 
out putting himſelf out of breath. 

THERE can be no better and exacter De- 
ſcription than that which Tacitus makes of the 
Treat which the Empreſs Meſſalina gave to Silius 
her favourite Gallant, This was a Vintage Feaſt 

with all its Ceremonies, the Seaſon being then 
Autumn, and favourable for that purpoſe. Mirth, 
Pleaſure, Effeminacy, Wantonneſs, Impudence, 
Lewdneſs, and Debauchery, all in ſhort is there 
deſcribed, with an exquiſite Elegance and Deli- 
cacy of Expreſſion. The Particulars are related 
ſuccinctly, diſcreetly, and withal in a very lively 

manner; and nothing can be more judiciouſly 
placed to make, by that gay Picture, the Death of 
 Meſſalina, which follows ſoon after, the more tra- 

| gical and full of Horror. In ſhort, there are ſome 
happy Circumſtances which give a particular 
Grace to every thing, when a Man knows how 
to employ and place them as he ſhould, As for 


Figures, Tacitus i is not ſo (crupulous, be ſeems to 
aim 


| tion upon Things. He has by that Humour ſpoil- 
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aim at nothing but to dazzle us. The Boldneſs 
of his Metaphors and other 'Tropes makes his Ex- 
preſſion ſo high-ftrained and troubleſome, He is 
an ill Huſband of his Fire, for he uſes it every 
where, his Colours alſo are too ſtrong and glaring, - 
and becauſe he is often too expreſſive in ſome things 
and does not paint them to the Life, he therefore 
ſeldom affects us. A Deſcription ought not to be 
too minute and particular, but ſuch as is the De- 
ſcription of the Ifle of Caprea in the fourth Book 
of the Annals; for we find in it the Reaſons Tz- 
berias had to retire thither towards his latter Days, 
which makes it neceſſary ; and as it is conciſe, 
polite, elegant, and has nothing in it either im- 
pertinent or ſuperfluous, it may be ſaid to be a 
perfe& one. Nothing can be finer than the Speech 
which Tacitus makes Tiberius ſpeak to the Senate, 
upon the Reformation of Luxury, in the third 
Book of his Annals, Never did any Hiſtorian 
make a Prince ſpeak with more Dignity. A Pie- 
ture ought to be true and reſembling, wherein 


Tacitus is not very exact, for he rather chuſes to 


follow his own Fancy, than imitate Nature, and 
endeavours more to make fine Pictures than true 
ones. If his Pictures can but pleaſe, as that of 
Sejanus in the fourth Book of his Annals, he little 
cares whether they reſemble or no; for he makes 
Sejanus a great deal worſe than he was, if we can 
believe Paterculus, who commends him. : 

Tre Politicks of Tacitus are often falſe, be- 
cauſe his Morals are not true ; either he makes 


the Men too bad, or he is not himſelf plain enough. 


His Reflections are not natural, becauſe they want 
Innocence. He poiſons and puts an ill Conſtruc- _ 
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ed ſeveral People, who imitate him in that, tho 
not able to do it in any thing elſe. 

TE Queſtion of the Phenix, which is related 

in the fixth Book of his Annals, (upon the Oc- 

caſion of the News brought to Rome of a Phan; 
which appeared | in Egypt under the Reign of T;- 
berius) is according to the Rules of an allowable 

Digreſſion. The Queſtion is ſcanned and exami- 

ned by the different Opinions of the Naturaliſts a- 

bout this extraordinary Bird, whoſe Qualities, 

Figure, and Shape are ſuccinctly deſcribed. Theſe 
ſort of Strokes in a Narration are a great Orna- 
ment to it, and ſerve wonderfully well to ſtir up 
the Reader's Curioſity, and keep his Attention a- 
Wake. This that follows is a fine Stroke; in the 
beight of the Mirth and Frolicks of that famous 
Treat which Meſſalina gave her Lover, they cau- 
ſed a poor ſimple Fellow called Valens to get up in- 


to a Tree, and aſked him what he ſaw ? A Storm, 


ſaid he, which gathers in the Air, and comes from 
Oftia, Theſe Words ſpoken by that blundering 
Fellow, ſpoiled preſently all their Sport, and caſt 
a deep Sadneſs into every body, tho? blurted out at 
random, and without deſign ; for they were a 
Prognoſtication of the Return of the Emperor, 


who arriving ſoon after, cauſed the Empreſs to be 
| ſtabbed, being grown weary of her Leudneſs. 


| Thoſe Strokes that have ſomething Turpriving 3 in 
them are very happy in Hiſtory. 
TACT has no good Morals, (he goes on) he 
is a great Dodger, and covers a bad Soul under a 
very fine Wit, He is miſtaken in true Merit, be- 
cauſe he thinks there can be no other than that of 
being cunning, and he always ſpeaks more out of 
Policy than according to Truth. He not only 
has il TR of his , but alſo he 


e 
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” fſhews no Piety nor Reverence for the Gods, as 
one may ſee in his Diſcourſe upon Fate againſt 
Providence, in the ſixth Book of his Annals, where- 
in he afcribes all to the Stars and blind Chance, 
upon the Occaſion of Traſullus, one of Tiberius's 
Aſtrologers, who was grown his Confidant at Ca- 
pred. So difficult it is for an ill Man to be a good 
Hiſtortan, for one has generally the ſame Princi- 
ples with the other, Tacitus relates ſo many Ob- 
ſcenities of Tiberius, that Hoccaline cannot bear 
with him for it. He has a particular Way of de- 
* ſcribing Things and Perſons, different from all the 
reſt, but he fticks too much at great Things, and 
will not deſcend to the little ones, which are not 
always to be ſlighted. He thinks well, but he does 
not always hit upon a clear Expreſſion. He is 
» ſometimes too much a Philoſopher. He is pe- 
remptory in his Deciſions upon every thing, and 
- ſpeaks as if the Fate of the World lay at his 
mercy, He moralizes upon the Follies of others, 
| that he may laſn every body, ànd ſpeak m os all 
Mankind. He has ſpoiled a world of People by 
creating in them a Deſire of ſtudying Politicks, 
Which is the moſt vain and uſeleſs of all Studies, 
TH Is Critick ſpeaks thus of this Hiſtorian, in 
another place: Tacitus, ſays he, has an admirable 
Genius, but he generally out-ſhoots the Sublime; 
he i noble enough in his Thoughts, but is not 
natural in what he thinks; *tis true he has abun- 
dance of Wit, but ſuch fort of Wit that cannot 
| ſpeak of plain things in a plain manner, for he is 
| ftill politick and artificial in every thing he ſays; 
his Work is not ſo much an Hiſtory as Reflections 2 | 
upon Hiſtory ; he buſted himſelf in making Re- 
flections, being foreſtalled by others, who left ne- 
thing new for him to ſay, which determined him 
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to that way he took, wherein he ſucceeded, and Fu 
made himſelf conſiderable. 5 Jad 
TE learned Author of the as: or | to 
 Miſcellanies of Poetry, Oratory and Learning, has] th 
ſifted the Character of this Hiſtorian with great] de 
Nicety, but I think with too little Candour. 7a. to 
citus, ſays he, was an able Politician, and a yet more] tie 
judicious Writer; he has drawn very juſt Conſe-Þ 3D 
quences from the Tranſactions of the Reigns off ti. 
which he wrote the Hiſtory, and has formed ni 
Maxims from them for the well- governing of aþ A 
State. But if he has ſometimes aſſigned to the! 
Actions and Commotions of the Republick their? 
true Principles, if he has rightly unrevelled their] ar 
Cauſes, it muſt be owned that he has often ſupplied] or 
with too much Nicety and Penetration thoſe Ac-Þ Pe 
tions which had none; ſo true is it that Men cha- H 
racterize themſelves in whatever they do, and that] is 
the Writing of Hiſtory never is in the hands in Wc 
which it ought to be, when thoſe who undertake A 
it, being ignorant of the true Cauſe of an Action, re 
afien to it that Cauſe which they imagine to be 
the leaſt ſenſible, and moſt concealed from the] ar 
Eyes of the People. They often happen to repre- h. 
| ſent that as a particular Secret in the Breaſt of the] tf 
Prince, which was a Matter publick to all the] D 
World. And this is a Fault fo familiar with Ta- de 
citus, that J dare venture to ſay, ſupported other-Þo1 
wiſe by a great many good Reaſons, that it is pay-Þq 
ing him too great a Compliment to take him for v. 
a very exact Hiſtorian, who has written according | 
to Rules. He has made choice of the niceit Þ 5 


= 
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Actions, and the moſt ſuſceptible of the Delicacies 1 
of Art; thoſe Reigns in which he has principally Þ 
applied bimſelf i in his Hiſtory are no ſmall Proof A 
of this. In that of Tiberius, which i is without diſ-F 
pute 
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1 pute his Maſter-piece, and in which he has beſt 
ſucceeded, he found a kind of Government more 
adapted to the Character of his Genius. He loved 
to unfold the Intrigues of the Cabinet, to aſſign 
their Cauſes, to turn Pretences into Deſigns, and 
t | deceitful Appearances into Realities. A Genius 
too ſubtile, who ſaw ſome Myſtery in all the Ac- 
re tions of this Prince. A ſincere Deference of his 
:-Þ Deſigns to the Judgment of the Senate was ſome- 
off {times a Snare laid for their Integrity, ſometimes a 
d nice way of becoming their Maſter, and always the 
Art of making them the Accomplices of his De- 
de] ſigns, and of executing them without any Re- 
ir proach. When he puniſhed the Seditious, it was 
ir an Effect of his natural Diffidence of the Citizens, 
ed] or ſome ſlight Marks of Anger ſpread among the 
c-Þ People to diſpoſe their Minds for greater Cruelties. 
a- Here the Contrariety of Humours of two Generals 
at] is the ſecret Method of croſſing the Fortune of a 
in] Competitor, and the Means to leſſen him in the 
ke Affections of the People. The Honours confer- 
n, red on thoſe that deſerved them, were genteel ways 
be þ of removing a Rival, or of deſtroying an Enemy, 
he | and always fatal Recompences. Ina word, Policy 
e- has a hand in every thing; Vice and Virtue are 
be] there equally dangerous, and Favours as fatal as 
he Diſgraces. Tiberius is never natural, he does not 
a- do the moſt ordinary Actions of other Men with- 
r- out deſign; his Repoſe is never without Conſe- 
y- 2 quence, and his Motions are always full of Contri- 


« ww * 


for vances, ——Tacitus only touched upon Hiſtory oc 
ng] caſionally, he appears more an Orator than any 
eſt thing elſe, his ſole Deſign was to exerciſe his Elo- 
ies quence, He relates few Events; he makes long 
Ny and frequent Digreflions, and his Careleſſneſs and 
ool Affect ation are too apparent, He acts the Part of 
——ů—ů—ů 2 ml 
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an Orator, who ſeeks to applaud himſelf, and 


who turns and manages different FaQs to his own 
Advantage. 
the middle of a Camp, or of an Army, dying 
Men make Speeches with the ſame Exactneſs and 


Preſence of Mind, which a Perſon in Health would 
be capable of ſhewing, if he was to compoſe them 


in his Study; ſometimes his fondneſs for expati- 

ating is ſo predominant, that he does not ſtay till 

A General of an Army is at the Head of his Troops 

to harangue them, but makes him write Orders 
like a Schoolmaſter full of Antitheſes and Rheto- 
rical Figures. 


TA E firſt bre ER of at Annals: were 33 


in Germany by a Receiver of Les the Tenth ; that 

Pontiff having publiſhed a Brief by which he pro- 
miſed not only Indulgence to thoſe who ſhould 
diſcover Tacitus's Manuſcripts, but alſo Money and 
Honour; there was a German who ſearched all 
the Libraries, and at laſt found ſome Books of the 
Annals in the Abby of Corwey, which is a Mo- 
_ naſtery-on the Heſer. He went and preſented them 
to the Pope, who received them with great plea- 
ſure, and aſked him what Recompence he deſired. 
The German was content to be reimburſed the 
Charges he. had been at in going to view thoſe 
Libraries, and in his Journey to Rome. . Leo thought 


that was too little, and gaye him a Reward of hive 
Hundred Gold Crowns. N 
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LUCIUS ANNAUS FLORUS. 


E I place Lucius Florus under the 
1 Reign of Trajan, are obliged to correct that 
Place of his Preface, where he ſays, there was lit- 
tle leſs than two hundred Years from Augu/tus's 
time to his. The moſt probable Opinion is, that 
he was of a little later Date: And it is believed, 
that the Poet Florus, whoſe Verſes Spartianus 
quotes in the Life of the Emperor Adrian, is the 
* ſame of whom we now write, the Author of the 
KF Epitome of the Roman Hiſtory in four Books. 
Ihe Verſes are in a very familiar Style: 
* Ego nolo Cæſar effe, 
Ambulare per Britannos, 

Scythicas pati Pruinas. 3 
Tu Emperor Adrian was addicted to Poetry, 
as may be ſeen by the pleaſant Anſwer which he 
returned: 5 „ 


Ego nolo Florus eſſe 

- Ambulare per Tabernas, 

1, Latitare per Popinas, 

e Calices pati rotundos. 

Ir is eaſy to obſerve, that the Phraſe of Horus 
c 


is wholly poetical; and that the Love of Parnaſſus 
ve I cauſed him ſometimes to employ Hemiſticks in his 
| Periods, But tho' he ſeems very licentious in it, 
| and his Speech and Expreſſions often ſavour more 
of a Declaimer than an Hiſtorian ; yet we muſt 
affirm Sigonius to be very unjuſt, when he ſtyles 
him an impertinent Writer. The Method obſerved 
by Florus, in giving an account of the ſeveral Wars 
in a ſcparate Order, did not deſerve ſo ſevere a 
Cenſure; and it is evident, that he yas ever con- 
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feſſed to have been a fluent Author, full of Elo. 


quence and very agreeable Flowers of Oratory, 
He abounds every where with moſt ingenious Sen- 
tences, with Thoughts expreſſed with the utmoſt 


Force and Vehemency. Believe me, ſays the 
| learned Colerus, you will peruſe that terſe Piece 


1 


| 


ee to it 11 auc, Youth, Pirility, and 


with no leſs Pleaſure than you would look upon 


one of the Pictures of Apelles; it is ſo well com- 1 
poſed, and ſo elegant. I admire, ſays he, that 


Judgment, which could inſert Sentences with ſo 


great Prudence and Brevity, in ſuch a Heap and 
Variety of Things; and laying aſide ſome little 
Places which may be thought more frigid, in com- 
_ pariſon of others, many refined Precepts are con 
tained in what he writes, which could not be ex . 


preſſed in better terms. 


So M E doubt whether hs who compoſed 5 
the four Books above- mentioned, was the ſame 
who prefixed the Arguments to the Books of Lis 
Hiſtory. It is certainly a great Miſtake to be- 
lieve, that he intended to epitomize the whole 
Hiſtory of Livy in his four Books; for he obſerves Þ 


a, 


no regard to his Method in various Places, but | 
rather indulges his own Fancy. He is ſo extra- 


vagant in reference to Chronology or the Account 
of Time, that it is not ſafe to follow or rely _ : 
him. He is cenſured for contriving the Loſs of 
Liuy's Works, in order to raiſe the Value of hi 
own Collections ; but this Charge is without Tenn, F 


dation, and cannot be ſupported. 


THERE are ſome, who ſuppoſe Annes t to be 

the Author of the Compendious Hiſtory of Florus ; 
| becauſe Lactantius, in the ſeventh Book of his Di- 
vine Inſtitutions, mentions a Diviſion of the Ro- 


man Empire into four different Seaſons, aſeribing 


7 
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Old Age; which he attributes to Seneca's Inven- 


tion. And becauſe the ſame Diviſion is to be 


found in the Preface to the Books of Florus the 
would conclude Seneca to be be the Author of 
them; and that the Name of Florus is falſe 
and ſuppoſititious. But theſe Authors are ſo diffe- 
rent in their way of Writing, that this Remark 
is not to be juſtified. Seneca makes the Youth or 
Adoleſcency of Rome, as he calls it, to reach to the 
End of the laſt Punic War; whilſt Fhrus makes 
it to continue but to the firſt, And Seneca begins 
its Old Age, when the Civil Wars aroſe between 


Julius Cæſar and Pompey ; whereas Florus accounts 


it from the Eſtabliſhment of Auguſtus in the ab- 
ſolute Power of the Empire. It is more reaſona- 
| ble to believe, that Lactantius was miſtaken, than 
to imagine that all the Manuſcripts ſhould err, 
© which have placed L. Anneus Florus in the Title 
of the Books we now mention. But perhaps 
* Florus and Seneca being both of the ſame Family, 
that of the Annæi, it is poſſible their Names might 
by ſome means have been confounded ; and that 
| Florus was therefore ſometimes called Seneca, as he 
is in ſome old Copies, where he is ſometimes diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the Name of Julius. It is certain, 
that the Family of the Anne: has produced many 
excellent Perſons in various forts of Literature. 
Seneca the Philoſopher, the Tragedian and Rhe- 
| torician, (if they are three) ſufficiently prove it; as 
well as the Poet Lucan, and our Hiſtoriographer 
| Florus, whoſeStyle retains ſomething of the Genius 
| of the Annæan Writers, born all to be Maſters in 


Eloquence and Poetry. 
THER E was another Julius Ebrus, more an- 


cient than the Hiſtoriographer, Who lived in Tibe- 


riuss Reign. Seneca, Controverſies, ſays, 
that 
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that he was inſtructed in the Art of Speaking well 
by the Orator Portius Latro. And Quintilian, 
ſpeaking of that Florus, ſays he was the Prince of 
Eloquence, and the publick Profeſſor of it in Gallia, 
They who build upon the Surname of Julius, 
(which, as was before obſerved, ſome Manuſcripts 
apply to him) imagine our Author was deſcended 
from that other Flrus, of whom Seneca and Quin 
tihan have made ſich honourable mention. But 
this is a meer Conjecture, too light to deſerve 
1 further KefleChon:: -- EE: „„ 
AMON G the Licences Horus has aſſumed, 
there is one ſo poetical and ſtrangely hyperbolical, 
that Scaliger with reaſon blames him in his Com- 
mentaries upon Euſebius, for having in a miſtaken 
_ Zeal ſuffered himſelf to be led away by a mean and 
_ childiſh Appetite of relating wonderful Things to 
the Prejudice of Truth. Tt is where he relates the 
Expedition of Decimus Brutus along the Celtic, 
Galician and Portugueſe Coaſts, and alledges that 
Brutus never ſtopped his victorious Courſe till he 
beheld the Sun fall into the Ocean, and heard 
with Horror its Fire hiſſing in the Waters; 
which gave him a certain Apprehenſion of be- 
ing facrilegious, and having done more than 
his Religion permitted. The ſame Deſire of 
writing ſomething marvellous, deſerves to be cen- 
ſured ; where he ſpeaks of the Defeat of the Cim- 
bri by Marius. He pretends that two young Men 
were ſeen in Rome near the Temple of Caftor and 
Pollux, preſenting to the Prætor Letters adorned 
with Laurel, as a ſure Token of a compleat Vic- 
tory. I ſhall (ſays La Mothe) on this occaſion lay 
down a Maxim, That if an Hiſtorian ſometimes 
inſerts any thing in his Narration of ſo extraordi- 
nary a nature, he ought at the fame time to ſignify 
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the ſmall Faith he has in it, and proteſt that he 
meerly reports it as a popular Rumour. 
Tx Hiſtory of Florus contains a Compendium 
of the Roman Affairs, from Romulus to the time 
ol Trajan, finely, plainly and elegantly written. 
> The Accuracy and Brevity of it are very often 
: + wonderſul, and (as Lipſius obſerves) there are ma- 
th ny ſhining Sentences like Jewels interſperſed 


$i throughout, both with Judgment and Truth. 


* But at the ſame time we may ſay with Tan. Fuber, 


this agute and elegant Work is not to be read or 
« eſteemed as a Hiſtory ; but rather as a Panegyrick 
or Declamation, i in commendation of the Roman 


I, $ 2 {| mpire, and that mighty People. He is irregular 
din his Order of Time, and careleſs in the Names 
o of Men and Officers ; which often diſturbs his 
\e b enſe, and confounds the Reader. The Elegancy 
05 5 of his Style is generally commended, and the 

at Bok we of his Fancy has obtained him che 
\e Name of The i 2 2 5 lp 
1 TE 5 

: 1 SUETONIUS 

of Þ TRANQUILLUS. 

„ Toy IUS SUETONIUS TRAN9UIL.- 
= LUS was a Roman born; his Father, who 


nd called himſelf Syetonius Lenis (aSurname differ- 
ay | ing only in Sound from that which his Son bore) _ 


co. being by Extraction only an ordinary Gentleman: 


ay of Rome, yet was preferred to the Tribuneſhip of a 
les Legion by the Emperor Otho, whoſe {ide he took: 
d- againſt Vitellius. This Writer was born about the 


iy! Beginning of the Reign of Veſpaſſan, as may be 
the collected from his own Words i in the Life of Mo. 
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His firſt Vears, in all probability, he paſſed at 
Rome; for he ſays, when he was a Youth he re- 
members himſelf to have ſeen an old Man of ninety 
inſpected in open Court, whether he was circum- 
| Ciſed or not. Grown up to Manhood he betook 
himſelf to the Bar, where he practiſed with great 
Reputation; ; not but that he had a Tribune's 
Office given him, but whether it were that he 
liked not a military Life, or that he underſtood 
not martial Affairs, he declined it; and before he 
was muſtered, by means of his good Friend the 
Younger Pliny, who procured the Place for him, 
he got it to be transferred upon his Kinſman 
C ſennius Syluanus. 
IN his Pleading of Sue it was a great hin- 


dtrance to him that he was not the Father of Chil- 


dren, there being a Law at Rome by which many 
Immunities and Privileges were given to ſuch, 
Some of theſe were a Freedom from bearing any 


Office which required perſonal Attendance, and 


a Preference at the Bar, that their Motion might 
be firſt heard 3 very conſiderable Advantages to 
one in his Circumſtances. Now the Emperors 
had always a Power of granting the like to thoſe 

who were childleſs; but it being looked upon as 

contrary to Law, Trajan, who was an excellent 

Prince, beſtowed theſe Favours very ſparingly, and 

would not exceed his Number which the Senate 

| had allowed. In this caſe his old Friend Pliny 
ſolicits for him, and that with Succeſs ; and be- 
eauſe his Letter to the Emperor gives us a true 
Character of Suetonius, and is a great Inſtance of 

the ſtrict Friendſhip that was between them, I 

ſhall offer it in Exgliſb. It Is the hinety- -fifth 

Epiſtle of the tenth Book. CF 
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wy 7 Have lately taken into my Acquaintance | 
„ Suetonius Tranquillus, a Man of great Probity, 
” © Honourand Learning, allured by the Sweetneſs 
6 of his Converſation, and being much pleaſed, 
„ with the Scope of his Studies; and {till the 
= nee I approach, and the more I know him, 
„ I love him the better. He has not been ſo for- 
tunate in his Marriage, but that thePrivilege of 
„ three Children is very neceſſary to him in his 
© © Buſineſs at the Bar, which in the Opinion of 
& his Friends he well deſerves. By me he be- 9 
ſeeches you to ſupply what his ill Fortune has 
denied him. I know, Sir, the high value of 
the Favour I beg, but I am beg ging of of en 
© whoſe moſt bounteous Indulgence to all my 
” © Requeſts I have experienced. And you ma 
gather with what Earneſtneſs I defire this, be- 
cauſe if I had been cold in my Wiſhes, I would 
<« have ſtaid till I could have aſked it by Word of 
„Mouth.“ 
To this Letter Trajan gave an anſwer to the 
+ Satisfaction of both Friends, conferring on Sueto- 
nius the Privilege he deſired. After the Death of 
Trajan he was made Secretary of State to the Em- 
peror Adrign, which isan Evidence that he poſſeſſ- 
ed beſides the Knowledge of great Affairs, a com- 
petent Capacity to deliver them in proper and apt 
Expreſſions. It is ſaid his Employment was taken 
from him becauſe of ſome private Familiarity he 
had with the Empreſs Sabina, or rather becauſe 
he had not treated her with proper Reverence and 
Reſpect; it is certain that Adrian had no great 
Regard for his Empreſs, and therefore, ſeveral of 
, his Courtiers took the liberty to ſlight and affront 


* 
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her, among them Septicius Clarus and Suetonius 
overdid the matter, and were therefore turned out 
of their Places. But it happens ſometimes that 
particular Diſgraces are uſeful to the Publick, as 
was evidenced in his Perſon; for his Fall, and the 
Leiſure he had by it, reduced him to a ſtudious 
Contemplation, which has produced, among other 


Works, the Lives of the twelve Cæſars, which 


4 gives him a Place among the beſt Hiſtorians. 
Tu E Roman Hiſtory is never mentioned with- 
out ſpeaking very advantageouſly of Suetonius: 

This Writer, ſays Politian, beſides his deſcriptive 

Art, which is admirable, has likewiſe given us 

plain Proofs of his Diligence, Veracity, and Free- 
dom; there is no room for any Suſpicion of Parti- 


ality or Ill-will in his Books; nothing is ſaid out 


of Favour, nor ſuppreſſed out of Fear; the Facts 
_ themſelves have engroſſed his whole Attention, 
and he has conſulted Truth in the firſt place; by 
which it appears that his Work was framed (as 
Thucydides ſays) not for a tranſitory View, or to 
ſerve a preſent Purpoſe. He was ſo far from be- 
ing influenced by the Motives of Fear or Favour 
to detract any thing from the Truth, that he ra- 


ther choſe not to write the Lives of Nerva, Trajan, 
and Adrian, the Emperors of his Time, than to 
run any riſque by ſpeaking ill of the Perſons then 
_ alive, or to ſeem leſs free and impartial by extolling 


his Superiors. I very often, ſays Lipſius, recom- 


mend Suetonius Tranquillus to the Youth, and not 


without reaſon; if you examine his Words, they 


are pure, neat, proper; if the whole Thread of his 
Diſcourſe, it is ſhort and nervous; if you conſider 
his Subject, it is both an uſeful and pleaſant Hiſto- 
ry; and, which chiefly weighs with me, it is full 
of Morality and ancient Learning. Hopiſcus ſtyles 
. EL TORS eo © 
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bim a moſt correct and candid Writer; Sidonius 
Apollinaris ſays he was inexpreſſibly fine, and Auſo- 
nius that he was extremely elegant ; Ludovicus 
Vives prefers him for Diligence and Fidelity before 
all the Greek and Latin Writers. He ſeems, fays 
he, to have written the Lives of the twelve Cæſars 

with great Integrity, becauſe he conceals not the | 
Vices orSuſpicions of V ices in the very beſt Princes, 
nor does he diſſemble the Colours of Virtue in the 
worſt. St. 7erom profeſſes himſelf to have made 
Suetonins his Pattern when he wrote the Lives of 
thoſe illuſtrious Men, who ſucceeded the Times of 

the Apeſtles; and Eraſimus gives his Teſtimony, 1 
ſuppoſe it is on ali hands agreed among theLearned, 
that for what relates to the Truth of Hiſtory, the 
firſt place is due to Suetenius, who, as one wittily 
ſaid, wrote the Lives of the Cæſars with the ſame 
Liberty with which themſelves led them. T 
BESIDES his Caeſars, we have part of his 


of the Rhetoricians, and ſome Remains of another 


which contained the Lives of_the_Poets ; for that 
of Terence is almoſt all of Suetonius's Writing, as 
Donatus himſelf confeſſes, who adds ſomething to 
it. And the Lives of Horace;FuvenalLucan,andP.rſeus, 
are probably of the ſame Compoſition, We are 
not to believe that what is extant of the Elder 
 Plinys Life, under the Name of Suetonius is 
of his Writing; and if the Style were no Ob- 
jection, the Phraſe is enough to diſcover it to be 
of a more modern Contexture Suetonius was 
too much a Friend to the Younger Pliny to ſpeak 
ſo coldly, and ſay fo little of his Uncle, who was 
a moſt worthy Perſon. One may read in Aulus 
Gellius, and others, the Titles of ſeveral Com- 
poſitions of Suetonius, which we have loſt; as that 


Treatiſe of the illuſtrious Grammarians, and that 
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of the Games, and Speacles or Shews repreſented 
by the Romans. TheRepublick of Cicero; an Account 
of the illuſtrious Families of Rome, and many others, 
TE Style of this Writer, ſays Colerus, is ſhort 
and nervous, and no Man has more diligently in- 
termixed the publick Rites. He is moſt exaQ 
and candid, and not obnoxious to any Man, for 
Whoever wrote the Temper or Humours and Man- 
ners of Princes, with a greater Freedom ? Cour- 
tiers and Stateſmen may from hence reap much 
Advantage, and may alſo from Suetonius at the 
ſame time learn to deteſt Flattery. no 
THERE are ſome Criticks who affirm that 
the Beginning of the firſt Book of his Cæſars is 
wanting, and their Opinion is founded upon the 
Improbability that Svetenius ſhould have writ 
nothing of the Birth and firſt Years of Julius 
Cæſar, when he took the pains to ſearch into the 
Original and Education of eleven other Emperors 
that ſucceeded him, whoſe Lives he has deſcribed. 

| Muret in his Oration upon Tacitus is ſomewhat ſe- 
_ vere: It were to be wiſhed, ſays he, that we had 
not from Suetonius learned ſo many Riots and 
ſhameful Vices as he declares to have been practi- 
ſed by the Tiberii, Nerones, and Caligule. They 
are, as he charges, ſo filthy, that they almoit 
make the Paper bluſh, upon which they are repre- 
| ſented. And if what one of the Ancients ſays be 
true, that there is but little Difference between 
him who deſcribes ſuch Infamy with Care, and he 
who teaches it, Suetonius cannot be excuſed with- 
out difficulty, for acting ſuch a Part as he did. 
And to augment his Charge, he is accuſed of hav- 
ing uſed the Chri/tians ill, calling them a Sort of 
Men who embraced a new and miſchievous Super- 
ſtition, which occaſioned their Perſecution in 
LT a as 4 the 


not the ſacred Hiſtory itſelf ſhew us Parricides, 0 
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the time of Nero. But if it be a Crime in him, 

what Hiſtorians of Repute can be excuſed, who 
have repreſented the wicked Actions of thoſe they 
write of, which make the greateſt and often the 


moſt confiderable part of the Narration ? Does 


Inceſts, Idolatry, and many other Profanations 


among the beſt Examples, and the moſt divine In- 
ſtructions? And ought we not to caſt into the 


Fire all the Books of thoſe Pagans who have writ 
ſince the Beginning of Chriſtianity, if what they 


expoſed againſt our Religion ſhould make us ab- 
ſolutely condemn it? | 
I x Objection againſt gurken for being ſo 

particular in deſcribing the lewd Actions and hor- 
rid Debaucheries of many of the Cz/ars is ſtrangly 


repreſented by Muretus. It is certain, ſays he, 


that many of the Cæſars lived up to the height of 
| Looſeneſs and Debauchery, what Praiſe is it then 
for any Man to have equalled their Crimes by the 
Immo deſty of his Deſcription, and to have ſet be- 
fore the Eyes of Men in barefaced and obſcene 
Words their vile Actions, which ſhould rather 


have been buried in perpetual Oblivion ? You 


* find nothing more frequently mentioned in Sueto- 
nius than Catamites, and the Authors of unnatural 
| Luſts. Sporus married to Nero, and Nero to Do- 


ryphorus. He does not even forget the Expreſſions 


which they made uſe of in the middle of their 
Crimes, as if it concerned Poſterity to know theſe 
things, the bare mention of which ſhould make 
not only the Author but the Paper itſelf to bluſh. 
Nevertheleſs he inſiſts upon them ſo minutely and 


particularly, as if he had a mind to teach them. 


We find nothing like this in Tacitus; he either 
paſſes over ſuch Things, or he hints at them in 
ſuch a manner as ſnews his Hatred and Abhor- 


rence, 
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rence, but does not eagerly dwell upon them 28 
the other does. Wherefore let Svelonius ſhine 
among the Vopiſci, the Spartiani, the Lampridn, 
and other Writers of Lives of that ſort ; in this he 
is preferable to them, that the Age in which he 
lived gave him an Opportunity of writing in a 
better Latin Style than they; but if he ſhould 
aſpire to the Glory of Tacitus, or dare to compare 
himſelf with him, he would be cenſured by all 


learned Men. I for my part look upon Swetonius 


to he no leſs hurtful to young People than the 
reading of Catullus or Martial, Nay, I think it 


even dangerous to Men of a ripe Age. This is a 


ſevere Remark. It muſt be allowed that this 
Writer gave a great deal of Liberty to his Pen, 


the Inquiries he made into the Vices of the C/ars 


were very ſingular ; nevertheleſs he was a Man of 

approved Morals, and of great Virtue. z 
THE particular Account, ſays Bayle, that 
Suetonius gives of the Debauchery of the Emperors 
is no Proof that he was a lewd Man ; or that he 
took delight in deſcribing lewd Actions, nor in 
general that there was any thing wanting in his 
Probity and Honeſty ; it ſhews only that he was 
a very ingenuous and fincere Writer, and that he 
believed an Hiſtorian ought faithfully to relate the 
Truth of all Events he can diſcover; and thoſe 
who are never ſo little qualified to judge of the 
Character of an Author by his way of writing, 
will be of Opinion that Suetonius was only directed 
by his ſingular and natural Ingenuity, and not by 
a Deſire of amuſing or tickling the Paſſions. It 
ougnht to be preſumed, that he deſigned to puniſh 
Vice as much as an Hiſtorian can puniſh it, and 
to caſt a Blot upon the Memory of thoſe mon- 
ſtrous Men, by tranſmitting it to future Ages, 
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attended with all the Execration it deſerves, and 
that he thought ſuch a Method might. in time 


prevent the like Brutalities. | 
[ MUST not conceal that thoſe who are Flag 


to know the Date of each Event are very much 
diſpleaſed with Suetonius. This Hiſtorian has 
© wholly neglected it, he does not obſerve any 
| Chronological Order, and indeed it was no part 
of his Deſign; and it is to be obſerved, he is very 
excuſable for fixing upon a Scheme of Writing 
= which did by no means require ſuch a Method: 
There were Hiſtories enough which contained an 
exact Account of the Reign of the Emperors ac- 
© cording to the Time in 1 which every thing had 
been done, and therefore he did not think it pro- 
per to compoſe a Work of the ſame Nature, but 
rather choſe to diſcover the Actions of the Em- 
perors In their woſt private Characters and Re- 
5 tirements. | | 


—— tt 


PLINIUS JUNIOR. 
IS PLINIUS CACILIUS 


/ SECUNDUS was born, about ſixty 


two Years after the Nativity, at N Comum, 


| a Town of Hal, eminent for nothing ſo much a 
| of being the Place of Birth of ſo great as 
Man; however, by his gratefſui Munificence it 


Was ſoon made more pop nous and rem-rzable b 


the Encouragement e chen gave to the Tr thabl- 
| tants in the erecting of a publics School, lib -ally 
endowed, with aLibra / 24joining ſo competently 


furniſhed, that no queſtion, it invited a choice 
Reſort. 


r He 
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. HE was the Son of L. Cæcilius by a Siſter of 
Plimy, the Natural Hiſtorian. He loſt his Father 
uhile young, who for aught we know left him no 
other Legacy but that of a good Example, His 


widowed Mother, deſtitute of the Helps of Edu- 3 


cation, delivers him up to his learned and wealthy 
Uncle, who yet reſolved, if degenerate in Virtue, 
not to: own him allied in Blood. This Trial was 
ſoon made, and our Eaglet ſtood the "Teſt. For 
by a vigilant Obſervance of his Inclinations and 
Deportment, the old Gentleman was ſo well fa- 
tisfied, that by the Cuſtom of their Laws he a- 
dopted him into a nearer Relation, and at his 
Death (occaſioned by the Eruptions of Yeſuvins) 
left him Heir of his Name and Fortunes. But be- 


fore this Caſualty he had been very provident for 


the Breeding of his Nephew. He aſſigned him 
frſt to Quintilian that Maſter of Eloquence, who 
transfuſed into him all thoſe Precepts which hither- 
to ſo richly oblige the World, and he found him 
ſo quick, ſo tractable, that he never ſaw reaſon 
to ſpur his Induſtry, or amend his Apprehenſion; 
he had in him the luſcious Comfort of a docile 
Learner, and the only Danger was leſt. his Jea- 
louſies might have curbed that Forwardneſs he 
was ſurprized at, and made him inclinable to ſuſ- 
pect that from his Scholar he would ſoon commence 
his Rival. But he preferred his Duty before any 
envious Regards, and it is certain he did not only 
initiate him in the Elements of that Art he pro- 

feſſed, but laid him in Directions for the metho- 
dizing of all his future Studies; which the obedi- 
ent Pupil ſo embraced, that when emancipate 
from his more immediate Diſcipline, he {till copied 
his Preſcriptions, and conformed to that Model 
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which was ſet him by ſo able an Architect. As 


appears particularly from his ſo often running 
through the Decads of Livy, which was a Taſk 
no queſtion adviſed him by his great Inſtructor, 
who always betrayed a ſingular Affection for this 
Author, and in his moſt excellent Inſtitutions re- 
commends him as moſt worthy of a repeated 
Peruſal. 
E WHEN thus lectured in Rhetorick he was now 
ripe for a Courſe in Philoſophy, and to enter upon 
this under as expert a Guide as he had attained 
the former, he was given up to the Tuition of 


O 


& Nicetes, a learned Prieft. Under his Government 
he made ſo good a Proficience, that his Uncle with 
joy perceived he was fitted both for Years and 
Learning to reap the Advantages and conquer the 
Inconveniencies of a foreign "Travel, which he 
knew well was a compleatin 
| With theſe hopes he diſpatched him to Syria, 
| which was then as much the common Mart of Li- 
| terature as Egypt had been before. Yet the wary | 
old Uncle would not truſt him with 2 Diſpoſal of 
his own Time, but left too great a Leiſure might 
| expoſe him to ſuch Temptations which hc ſhould 
not ſtrive to reſiſt, he provides him an Employ, 


g Piece of Education. 


and liſts him a young Volunteer, where he ſerved 


as if Arms were to be his Diverſion, not his Trade; 
and therefore he was oft allowed leave to retire 
| from the Camp to his Studies, in which he had 
the moſt eminent Director thoſe Countries could 
| afford, the famed Euphrates, whoſe Lectures he 


devoutly heard, and was poſſibly the greateſt En- 


courager, if not the ſole Motive, of his after Re- 
move to Rome. 


WHEN by a Viſit of the WY veel 
Faces, an Obſervance of their Poliey, and a Maſ- 
„ tery 
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tery of the Language, he had completely anſwered 


the Deſign of his going abroad, he prepares to de- 
part, and Jaded with thoſe Accompliſhment; 


which are the richeſt Cargo of a Traveller, he re- 
turns to his expecting Friends ; but ere a long a+ 
| bode with his Mother and Uncle, he loſes the lat- 
ter, and thereby at eighteen Years of Age ſucceed: 
to a plentiful Eſtate. Among other Legacies, 


that which he moſt priſed was a : hundred and ſixty 
Volumes of his Uncle's Works, filled up in the 


Margin, and wrote on the very Covers, all by 
Ny own Hand; for which, when their Number 


as ſomew Aut leſs, he had in Spain been offered 


four hundred thouſand Seſterces. The compiling 
of theſe argued him an indefatizable Student, and 


being ſo ſevere an Accounter for his own Time, 


he might leſs invidiouſly urge others to an Improve- 


ment of theirs, which his Nephew aſſures us was 


bis conftant Humour; he was always a lecturing Þ 
him into induſtry, and was ſo impatient of his | 
leaſt Remiſſions from Study, that ſeeing him one 


Day walking, (and poſſibly intent on a Recollec- 


tion of what he had lately read) he chid him for 
ſo idle a Diverſion, and ſharply told him he might 
be better employed. So that this Method of a ſe- 


dentary Intenſeneſs might probably firſt have been 
taken up by our young Student out of a Deſign to 


oblige the old Man, till it paſfed from a con- 
ſtrained Cuſtom to a ſettled Habit, from an aſ- 
ſiduous Practice to a voluntary Inclination. It 1s 


worth the pains to relate, that he gave one noto- 


rious Inſtance of it. When his Uncle at Mycenz 


in a Surprize at the Inflammation of Feſuvius, was 


_ failing out to take a nearer Proſpect of the Danger, 
he comes and aſks his Nephew to accompany him 
in chat, which proves:. his laſt Voyage; but he 


nun 
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bluntly waves the Invitation, and fairly tells him 
he had rather continue at his Books: Though he 
durſt not without doubt have been ſo rough to one 


whoſe Years might ſuppoſe him peeviſh, and yet 
whoſe Favour it was ſo much his Intereſt to re- 
tain, if he had not foreſeen it would be ſo far from 


being reſented as a Contempt or Aﬀront, that it 


would be the moſt taking Compliment he could 


poſſibly return. 


H had not been long entered upon his new In. 
9 heritance before his Reſolves of Settlement were 
directed to Rome, where he fixed his Reſidence, 
not becauſe the Town and the Court might be 
> moſt opportune for a Stage of Pleaſure and Di- 
| verſion, but that he thought here the moſt advan- 
tageous Platform to build up his future Fortunes. 
And therefore he would not be fluſſi'd into a Spark 
or Gallant, but ſenſible that the beſt Huſbandry 


b of his Revenues would be the Purchaſe of a good 


Name, he toiled ſo hard in Retirement, and re- 


laxed himſelf fo well in Company, that he ſoon- 
| gained the Repute of a ſmart and ſolid Gentleman. 

| The moſt carly Specimen of his Parts he had given 
in the Compoſure of a Greet Tragedy at fourteen 
| Years of Age, wherein he ſo happily approved 
| himſelf in the proper Genius of Sublime, in the 
true Air of the Buſkin, that he ſupervived his 
| Years, and in his Nonage wrote Man by the beſt 
Periphraſis. A Succeſs in this ſoon heated him on 
| to freſh Attempts, and in his Voyage from Syria 
| about Seventeen, he falls upon Laiin Elegiacs in 
the Icarian Sea, which we need not doubt were 
ſoft and ſmooth. But he knew theſe were juvenile 
Sports, which it would be fatal to be addicted to, 


and therefore when he had enough for bare Ac- 


compliſhryent, reſolved to make no Employ of 
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what had Poverty and Affectation entailed for a 
Curſe ; he was not ſo fond of the Beggar or the 
Fop, but that he ſteered his Endeavours to a more 
honourable Port, and applies himſelf to a Study of 
the Civil Law; in this he ſoon commenced ſo 


hopeful a Proficient, that upon a ſhort Preparation 


he was ripe for the Bar, and before twenty ap- 


peared for his Client in the Roman Forum, where 


| his Pleadings were ſo connect, and his Delivery ſo 


becoming, that there was ſcarce afterwards any 


Cauſe of Moment wherein he was not by one cf 


the P. arties retained, 
FROM the Forum he advanced to the "RA 


and could argue before that Auguſt Aﬀembly with 


as much Courage as he had done in the more in- 


ferior Courts. And, here he was engaged in ſeve- 


ral of the moſt important Concerns, as the Ma- 
nagement of the Shraniar ds Charge againſt Beb:us 
Maſſe, the proſecuting of their Informations a. 


gainſt Cæcilius Claſſicus, the Defence and Acquit- 


ment of Julius Baſſus and Varenus ; and what was 
moſt eminent, he opened the Impeachment oi 


Marius Priſcus Proconſul of Africa, charged by 


his Province with Bribery and Extortion ; in the 
urging of this he was ſo briſk and reſolute, nay, 
ſo eager and intent, that the kind Emperor more 


than onge ordered the Freeman to whiſper and ad- 
viſe his Maſter that he ſhould not injure his Lungs, 


nor drain his Spirits, nor over-charge his Conſti- 
tution; however, with humble Thanks for the 


Caution, he zealouſly proceeds, and ſo expoſes the 


Caſe, that the Senate confeſt themſelves infiniteh 
ſatisfied, and the Criminal was ſentenced to per 


petual Bin 
| He was too eminent to * onde PIE * 
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therefore his Country ſoon propoſed to experience 


his Abilities in ſome more publick Station. Hence 


he was honoured with a Commiſſion to ſuperviſe 


the Repairs. of the Amilian Way. He was a 


ſplendid Prætor for the City, a zealous Tribune for 
the People, a faithful Qrefor for the Emperor, a 
Preſect of the Treaſury for the State, and an "of 
But his moſt active Preferments 
| were his Proconſular Dignity in Pontus and Bithyma, 
| and his Conſulſhipat Rome; in the former (which 
| was laſt executed) he held a conſtant Correſpon- 
dence with his Imperial Maſter Trajan, and took 
all his Meaſures from his Advice, which he con- 
formed to with ſo much of Reſolution and Diſ- 


patch, that he won on the Affections of his Pro- 


vince, countermined the Malice of his Enemies, 


and for ever ſecured the Favoux of his Prince. 
Ir was from hence he dated that generous Teſti- 
mony and Character he gave the Chriſtians; for 


it being the Miltake of 'Trajan that this growing * 
Sect would interrupt and diſturb the Peace of his 


Empire, he had given Inſtructions to all his Mini- 


ſters to ſuppreſs them by a ſmart Perſecution. 
Our Procon ul knew theſe Orders muſt be obeyed 


through the Extent of his Juriſdiction; yet he 
thought it not impertinent to give his honoured 
Lord ſome account of the Humours and Behavi- 


our of the Men, before he went on to the ex- 


tremeſt Rigour - In this Deſcription. we may be 

 fure he ſpoke as a candid Relater, not as a biaſs'd 
Friend, and indeed the Danger of being partial 
was ON. the other Hand; for = abhorred the Scan- 
dal of leaning to that New Superſtition, and he 
wrote to one whom it was Manners to ſooth, 
Which yet he coul1 not better do than by confirm: 


ing that e he Had ſo devoutly entertained, 
But 
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But maugre theſe Inducements, it was his Ho- 
nour to ſpeak the Truth, and it was his Maſter's 
Virtue to hear it. He therefore declares, That 


their only Crime, or rather Miſtake was, that they 


iT | 


= earl before day to ſing a Form of Devotions to 


riſt their God, where they bound themſelves by Sa- 


crament not to violate the Roman Laws, not to per- 
pet rate any Villanies, but to avaid Theft, Robbery, 
Adulteries, and Breach of Fuith, When they had 


done this, they never ſpent their Thoughts to conſpire 


and cabal, but marched quietly off to their reſpective 
Homes. And this ſo much calmed the exaſperated 


Trajan, that he remitted his Paſſion, and returned 


Anſwer, that they ſhould not be held in nor inquired 
after, but by others proſecuted, ſhould have Fuſtice 
anda fair Trial, Yet was this a Conceflion he 

would never have made, had he not been fully 


convinced that they were neither ſeditious nor diſ- 
loyal, as he at firſt ſurmiſed, For indeed, there 
was no one Emperor more provident in cruſhing 
the Growth of Faction, as will appear by this 
fingleInſtance. Pliny had petitioned him that there 
might be a Corporation of Mechanicks founded by 


Charter at Nicomedia; but the prudent Prince, 


tho? it ſeemed but a\trivial Requeſt, and aſked by 


ſuch a F. avourite, whom he was not wont to deny, 


yet he gives him this one Repulſe, and aſſign'd no 
other Reaſon, than that ſuch Societies were always 
prone to Faction, and were the common Nurſe- 


ries of riotous and diſcontented Spirits. 
WHEN he had diſcharged his Government 
with no Unhappineſs, but that of Envy, he comes 


back to Rome, and is comforted with an humble 
Addreſs from his Dependants, an hearty Welcome 
from his Friends, and a gracious Reception from 


his Prince. But precedent to this honourable Em- 
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ploy abroad, had been his Conſulſhip at home, an 
Office which his exact Art of Conduct had pro- 
cla im'd him worthy of; ſo that with no Paufe 
from his Prefectſhip of the Treaſury, to this the 


Emperor recommends and the People in Duty ac- 


cept him. And to ſweeten the Enjoyments of it 
he was bleſt with a Collegue, who was Partner 


| of his Thoughts, as well as his Dignity, the good 


Tertullus. It was in theſe Circumſtances, that he 


| delivered his Panegyrick in a full Senate, with a 


reverend Aſpect, and deliberate Voice, it coſting 
him three Days to rehearſe. | 
It was not from this Inſtance only, but from a 
long Series of Loyalty, that he was ſo in favour 
with his Prince, as upon an humble Motion to 


procure any reaſonable Act of Grace; yet he 


made uſe of this Power not to advantage himſelf, 
but to prefer his Friend. And the Emperor, as 
found a Politician as any that flouriſhing State was 
ever crowned with, thought it no Reflection on his 
Manage, to have a potent Favourite, and there- 
fore let him command what Curteſies he pleaſed 
to intreat. His Opportunities to ſerve: his De- 


| pendants were by this Means frequent, and the 


Grants conſiderable. He got for his Phyſician 
Harpocrates, for Cryſippus, and other Aliens, a 


Freedom of Rome He obtained for the Children _ 


of Antonia, and other hopeful Perſons, the Name 
and Privilege of Gentlemen. He advanc'd Sura 
to the Prztorſhip, and his Chamber-F ellow Voce- 


nius, to ſeveral ſucceflive Dignities. _— 
Nox was it only at the Emperor's Coſt that he 


maintained his Friends, but where they were in- 
digent and ready to accept, he would as freely 


ſpend from his own Stock, wherein his Bounty 
was always unconditionate ; 5 he never (ſays Dr. 


Martial a comfortable Penſion to board him in a 
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Kennet, from whom this Life is chiefly taken 


hook'd by Civilities, nor tamper'd with his Fa- 6 
vours, yet were his Largeſſes precious and muni- 1 
ficent. He ſettled on his decayed Townſman WW a 
Caninius Rufus a handſome Salary for Encourage- MW 7 
ment and Support in a ſtudious Life. He allowed WW t 


Country Retirement. Metilius Criſpus he ſent to 
a good Military Employ abroad, and gave him a 
round Sum at Departure to bear his Charges, 
To Hoconius Romanus he gave three thouſand Sel- 
terces to make him up a Gentleman's Eſtate, and 
to his Maſter P1mtilian, at the Marriage of his 
Daughter, he ſent fifty thouſand — as a 
Portion for the decent Bride. 
A p thoſe he embraced for Friends were not 
his Neighbours and Relations only, but all the moit 
eminent of each Faculty and Science. Of Poets 
he had Martial and Silius Italicus, the firſt a Prince 
in Epigram, the ſecond a Peer in Heroic. Of Hiſ- 
torians he had both Tacitus and Suetonius; he took 
the former for a Confident, and admitted the latter 
for a Companion. Of Civilians he pick'd out 
| Pomponius Lr Arrianus, and what others 
were the moſt celebrated Oracles of the Law. To 
theſe he opened his Soul, and was as privy to all 
their Society, and eſpouſed their Intereſt, without 
any dirty Reſerves of Craft or Deſign. 
_ His Eſtate was fo conſpicuous, and his Condi- 
tions ſo endearing, that he was ſure to be courted 
from the Selfiſhneſs of a ſingle Life, an alteration 
of which was poſſibly more a Compliance with the 
Importunity of others, that any Hurry of his own 
Tnclinations ; however, he had choice of Proffers, 
and Judgment to ſele& the beſt. Of his firſt Wife 
we have but an obſcure mention; 3 his ſecond was 
Calpburnia, 
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where, in imitation of the Primitive 
Dictators, he read Nature in the Cultivations of 
{ Huſbandry, and thought his Gentility ſo little 
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Calphurnia, whom: Dowry and Parentage rendered 
an equal Match ; Her he admitted to his Heart as 


| well as Bed, and for an Inſtance of his Fondneſs, 
has left us a Pair of uxorious, yet chaſte Epiſtles. 
| It was the only Misfortune he ever complained of, 
that he could have no Ifſue by either of them. _ 
| TH1s Unhappineſs he contrived by the moſt 
| availing Method to repair; for indegd (as far as 
| this ſide of Vanity would allow) he ſeemed in no- 
| thing to betray a ſtronger Impetus of Deſire, than 
to have his Name and Memory outlive his Funeral; 
and therefore he got not only a grateful Celebra- 
tion from Martial, and by a hint of his own an 
| honourable mention from Tacitus, but tempted” 
| Eternity with many of his own Works, which de- 
| ſerved a longer Duration than moſt of them have 
| met With. Beſide his Gree# Tragedy and Elegies, 
in his Voyage from Syria, he wrote a Tract of 
| Hendecaſyllables ; another of Demonſtrative Ora- 
tions; ſome Reflections on the Self-Murder of 
| Hefvidius A Collection of Epiſtles, and a Pane- 
| gyrick upon the Emperor, of which the two laſt. 


| only are reſcued from that eating Oblivion, which 


WUuREN he was cloy'd with the Flatteries of 


| the Town, he would oft retire to his Country 
| deats, of which he had two moſt delicately ſituate, _ 


the one his Laurentine, the other his 1 8 Farm; 
onſuls and 


ſoiled hereby, that he gave a Waggon for his Coat 
of Arms. N . 5 TFH 5 
Wx have better Proof how he lived then when 

he died; we have a moral Certainty for the one, 
but muſt be content with Conjecture for the ors 
| 8 5 is 
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His laſt Epiſtles ſeem to be thoſe from Pontus to 
the Emperor, and after his giving up this honour-. 
able Truſt, we hear nothing conſiderable of his 
Actions from himſelf, or any other Hiſtorian. It 
is recorded, that his Royal Patron reſign'd to Death 
about the Year from our Saviour's Birth (if Zuſe- 
bius compute right) 119; whom it is likely he 
had no great Ambition to ſurvive : and therefore 
we may preſume he left the World ſoon after the 
Loſs of that Comfort which had been moſt effec- 
| tual to have detained him in it. Yet ſome (I 
fancy, on more preſumptuous Grounds) date his 
Death in the twelfth of Trajau's Reign: It is ſure, 
that Euſelius then mentions the Deceaſe of a Pliny, 

but implies it of the Senior... 

Tris Writer (ſays Mr. Kennet) gained not 
only a fluent Style, and a plauſible Delivery, which 
are but the Mechaniſm of Oratory, but he had 
ſuch an accurate Idea of Things, knew ſo well 
their apt Repreſentment by Words, and underſtood 
ſo compleatly the Influence of each Period on the 
Soul, that he ſtill married his Expreſſions to his Ar- 
gument, always reconciled his Auditory to his 
Subject, and never ſpoke but to thofe Paſſions he 


raiſed. He could inſtruc a Friend, that an In- 
vention copious, and a free Elocution, might hap-. 
Ip be the Talents of an illiterate Confidence; but 


an orderly Diſpofure, a due Turn of Figures, a 
critical Mode of Tranſition, and ſuch other Secrets 
of Art were only Acquirements of the laborious 
and learned. Vet it was one of his Maxims, That 
Uſe was the beſt Rhetorician; he having known 
many who had neither Parts nor Reading, yet by 
aſſiduous Practice had talked often till they ſpoke 
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H x was ſuch an Artiſt at the Variance of Ex- 
preſſions, that almoſt in the ſame Breath he could 
be fuller, and more acute, grave and flouriſhing, 


ſo that his Cadencies made a Diſſonance of Mu- 


ſick, being always unequal. His Endeavours 


| herein, by Confeſſion to a Friend, were, that he 
might ſo contrive it, that by a different turning 
of Periods, he would have ſomewhat to affect the 

| moſt ſingular Reliſh of each peculiar Palate, yet 
| where his Subject required a ſteady even Pace, he 
would never range, but keep devoutly to each 
| Scheme of Languages, which is only proper to each 
| diſtin Compoſition. Undoubtedly he was an 
accurate Maſter of all Styles, and ſeemed moſt 
| happy in the moſt difficult, that of the Sublime; 
| for the Exerciſe of which, he had that Argument 
| which the great Longinus implied to be the moſt _ 
| ſuitable, that of Panegyric. Wherein he com- 


pletely ſhun'd thoſe Vices which fo nearly adjoin 
Affectation and Flatneſs. He could fly without 
ſoaring, and again walk without creeping ; he 
could reach where it was proper, and ſtoop where 
it was more becoming. on 


MR. Toland thus delivers the Character of Pliny - 


That for what we call a happy Turn, Delicacy of 
Expreſſion, and ſpeaking only to the Buſineſs in 
hand, no Modern comes near to him; no more 
than in the variety of his Subjects, ſuch as Intrigues 
of State, Points of Literature, and Hiſtory, Quef- 


tions in Natural Philoſophy, rural Pleaſures, the 
Concerns of his Friends, and ſome Trifles which 


he renders important. 
TEE Character of this Claſſic is touched with 


greater delicacy and exactneſs by Mr. Blackwell. 


Pliny the younger is one of the fineſt Wits that 
Laly has produced; he is correct and elegant, has 
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a florid and gay Fancy, temper'd with Maturity 
and Soundneſs of Judgment. Every thing in him 
is exquiſitely ſtudied, and yet in, generally (| peaking, 
every thing is natural and eaſ: 5 In his incom- 
parable Oration in honour of Trajan, he has fre- 
quent and ſurpriſing Turns of true Wit, without 
playing and tinkling upon Sounds: He has exhauſ- 
ted the Subject of Panegyric, uſing every Topic 
and every Delicacy of Praiſe. . 


— 
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Els Writer is ſuppoſed to have lived in the 
1 Time of Antoninus Pius, and has made him- 
ſelf famous by abridging the Hiſtory written by 
Trogus Pompeius: His Hiſtory began at Ninus, 
Founder of the AHyrian Monarchy, and came down 
to the time of Auguſtus; but this Work, to the 
great Misfortune of the learned World, is loſt, and 
its Loſs is attributed to the Abridgment, which 
being written in a polite and elegant Style, was 
very probably the reaſon why that Age neglected 
the Original, and uſing this only, their Succeſſor: 
totally {lighted that. Nor is there any one, ſays 
J 7: eh, among the Latins, who has more politely 
and elegantly contracted the Hiſtory of ſo many 
Empires; for he comprehends the Actions almoſt 
of all Nations from Ninys to Auguſtus. 
I x is eaſy to make a near Gueſs at the time when 
Tyecgus Pompeius lived, by what he ſaid in his forty 
third Book, of his Parents that came from Gallia 
Nuarbonenſis; where he declares his Grandfather to 
be made a Citizen of Rome by the Favour of Pen- 
| 7 De nah 6.4 ey 
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py the Great (whoſe Surname probably he took) 


during the Wars of Sertorius; and that his Father, 

after he had bore Arms under Caius Ceſar (who 
js here taken for the firſt Emperor that bore that 

Name rather than for Caligula) had the Honour to 

be his Secretary, and jointly to keep his Seal, It _ 
is therefore thought that Trogus Pompeius wrote his 


Hiſtory under Auguſtus and Tiberius, having ſpoken _ 
of the former at the End of the whole Work. It 
was divided info forty four Books, whoſe number 


Tuſtin has not changed no more than their Title, 
which was the Philppick Hiſtory, becauſe (as it 
appears from the ſeventh unto the one and fortieth 
Book) it was a continued Narration of the Mace- 
donian Empire, which owed its riſe to Philip the 


Father to Alexander the Great. Theopompus had 


written before fifty eight Books called Philivpicks, 


which are quoted by Athenæus and Diodorus, and 


by ſome held to be the Model which Trogus Pom- 
peius followed, as Cicero imitating Demoſthenes, 
named his Orations Ph:lppicks with much leſs 
reaſon, | i ad og 

I is the received Opinion, that Juſtin made 
his Epitome (as was before ſaid) under the Reign 
of Antoninus Pins, to whom it is ſuppoſed he dedi- 
cated it in his Preface, Quod ad te, Imperator An- 
tonine, non tam cognoſcend: quam emendandi cauſa 


| tranſmiſi, I know the Paſſage wherein that Em- 


peror is mentioned, is diverſly interpreted, and 
ſome have been perſuaded that he wrote after the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Roman Empire in 9 

tinople, becauſe of a Paſſage in the Eighth Book, 
where he ſpeaks of the Sovereign Power of Greece, 
Græciam etiam nunc, et viribus et dignitate, orbis 
terrarum Principem. But that Expreſſion may ad- 


mit other Interpretations, without a Neceſſity of 
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making him live two hundred Years later than he 
did, and in an Age which produced nothing ſo 
polite and elegant as all we have of this Author is. 
It is ridiculous to confound this Writer with 7. 
tm the Martyr, as one Martin a Polander does in 
his Chronicle; for the manner in which the Hiſ- 
torian treats the Hraelites in his fix and thirtieth 
hook, ſhews him to be of Pagan Belief. This 
Epitomizer of Tragus is cenſured by ſome, for in- 
troducing a few Digreſſions in a Work ſo cloſe and 
ſhort as the Hiſtory he writes. The firſt is found 
in the Beginning of his ſecond Book, where the 
 Scythians and Egyptians have a Debate on a Point 
of Honour, in what relates to their Antiquity, both 
of them pretending to have ſufficient reaſons to call 
themſelves the moſt ancient People of the Earth: 
The ſecond is in the twentieth Book, on the Sub- 
ject of Pythagoras, whoſe Birth, Voyages, Learn- 
ing, Virtues and Death he deſcribes, without for- 
getting the Misfortune which happened to his Diſ- 
ciples, threeſcore of whom were burnt in Croton, 
and the reſt exiled, Whence one may conclude, 
ſays La Mothe, that all ſorts of Digreſſions are not 
to be condemned, when ſo eminent an Author as 
: Hair who contracted in ſo little a Spaca, the 
_ Hiſtory of the Tranſactions of two thouſand Years, 
(which are reckoned from Ninus, the Founder of 
the Afyrian Monarchy, to the Emperor Augu/tus) 
made no difficulty ſometimes to divert himſelf this 
way upon an agreeable Subject. 
or tho 


uſtin's Manner of Writing is fo 


- excellent, that it was thought worthy of e 
His Age, rather than that of the Antonines, his El 
gancy of Style cannot atone for his Miſtakes in Re- 
lat ion. Pererius has convinced him of many Er- 
rors in reference to the Jerus, in his Commentaries 
; 3 8 55 9 upon 
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upon Daniel; and Vopiſcus places him in the rank 
of Hiſtorians, who could not avoid Lying. That 
| which he cannot be excuſed in, is Chronology; 
where he was ſo much miſtaken, that he is not al- 


ways to be depended on. And that which makes | 


his Fault the greater, is, that the Reputation of 
Trogus Pompeius, and the Eſteem which all the An- 
cients had for him, oblige Men to think that thoſe 
Miſcomputations in the Sequel of Times, are ra- 
ther of the Copy than the Original, or of the Ab- 
breviator rather than the primitive Author; which 
is the ordinary Judgment of thoſe, who have la- 
boured moſt in the beſt Editions of Hin. 


„ 


Gb; Heid, a Poem by al page 466. 
Alius Verus, his * for Or id's Art of Love, 
234. 
LEneid, an Account of that Work, 179. A perfect 5 


Poem, 182. 


Aſchylus, where bard: his Parents, 67. Accuſed of 
Blaſphemy, 68. Had his Lite ſaved by his younger 
Brother, 151d. Retires to Sicily, 69. His Death, 


Funeral, and Epitaph, i4i4. His Works, ibid, He re- 


forms the Stage, 70. His Tragedies enrolled with the 


Athenian Laws, 71. 
Aſculapius, ſojourn'd with Sepboces, - 


LE/op, turned into Iambic Verſe by Phedres, 21 2. 
Atbra, 2 


Asgalbon, "beloved by Faripides, 84. 
Agave, a Play written by Statins, 265. 
Allcæus, his Diſcourſe with Sappbo, 38. His Birth, 45. 


A Defender of Publick Liberty, 46. Taken Priſoner 


by Pirtacus, ibid. An Inſtance of his Cowardice, 47. 


The Character of his Writings, 49, 50, Sc. An- 


2 of the Name, 51. His extraordinary Death, 
zoid. 


. a Loss his Diſcourſe wich Euripides, 88. 
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4. INDEX 


 Beibiedes, a Story of him, 14. 
Alexander, the Great, his Regard for Haw: 14. His 
Opinion of Haner and Hefod, 31. Saves the Houſe = 
of Pindar at Thebes, 61. ; 
Alexander Severus, his Honour for Virgil, 194. 
Alphonſo, King of Naples, his Reſpect for Ot id, 235. 
Anminias, the Brother of AÆſchylus, 68. 


Anpbidamas, inſtitutes Funeral Games, 30. 


Anacreon, ſaid to be in love with Sapphe, 38. His Birth 
and Parents, $2. His Character, 53. Is cenſured 
by Ovid, 53. In love with Boys, 54. Deſpiſed 
Money, 55. Called the Wiſe, 56, His Death, 56. 

An Account of his Works, ibid. 57. Is choak'd by a 
Grape: ſtone, 58. : | | 

 Anaxagoras, inſtructs Euripides, 86. 

Antigonus Gonatus, his Character, 1 30. 

Anytus, conſpires againſt the Life of Socrates, 10 t. 

Apollinaris, an Epigram of his, 180. 

Apollo, anſwers in lambic Verſe, 78. Conlulted upon 
the Fate of Euripides, 81, 

Apollonius Rhodius, Scholar to PTR Ie ran. 
Native of Alexandria, ibid. Librarian to u; 

Euergetes, 127 

Aratus, finiſh'd a Copy of the Ody flee, <6. His Birth, 

his Parents and Profeſſion, 130. He writes upon 

Aſtrology, ibid. Familiar with Thecritus, 13 1. His 

Character, 132. 

Archelaus, King of Macedonia entertains Euripides, $3. 

Arellius Fuſius, Maſter to Ovid, 222. | 

| Argonautica, a Poem by Apellonius, 6 | N 
Argonauts, their Voyage deſcrib'd by Lycepbron, 118, 

Their Hiſtory, 126. 
 Ariftarchas, publiſhes Hamer's W 1 

Ariſlephanes his Father an Athenian, 100. An Enemy 
to Tyranny, 161d. An Account of his Enmity to 

Sacrates, 101. A Writer of the old Comedy, 102. 
His Works, his Death and Epitaph by Plato, ibid. 

His Character, 103. Is blamed by Cicero, 104. 

Condemn'd by Plutarch, tog. Compared with Me- 
wander, 106. A Charter of his Comedies, ibid. 


His 
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His Stele, 108, His Character by Mr. Rimer, 1 10. 
He is a Champion for Publick Liberiy, Kli. Com- 
pared with Terence, 44 
Art of Poetry by Horace, 193. 
Athens, EHomer's Work, publiſh'd there: 166; 


Auguiius, Patron to Virgil, 175. Preſerves his Works 


112. Patron to Phedrus, 211. 
Aurelius, his Character by Catullus, 166. 


Auſonius, Birth and Education, 284. Raiſed to hs” 
Coniulſhip, 286. He was a Chriſtian, 288. His 


Wo: ks and the Character of 9. 
. 
Bacon, Lord. his Character of Pinder, 64. 


Baillet, his Character of Auſonius, 290. 
Barbiton, invented by Alteens, 45. 


Barthius, his Character of Propertius, 210. Of Lucan, : 


2350. Of Valerius Flactus, 284, 
Bathyllus, beloved by Anacreon, 54. 
 Battus, Founder of Cyrene, 120. 
Bayle, his Remark upon Sappho, and 1 55. 


Upon Lucretius, 1 78. His Apology lor Catullus, 


| * 
Berenice, her Hair ad a Conſtellation, 122, 
Bilbilis, Martial born there, 2756. 
Blnael, his Character of Horace, 191. 


Biileau's Character of Homer, 19. of Sphecles, 78. 
Ot Terence, 147. 


Borrichius, his Character of Heſod, 37. Of Farividei, - | 


90. Of Oppian, 134. Of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 


234. Of Seneca, 242. Of Statias, 266. Of Fa 5 


lerius Flaccus, 284 


Briet, his Character of Lucretius, 156. of Auſonius, 


4989 

Broton, his Character of Oppicn, 118 5 
Bucolict, Verſe, invented by Theocritus, 114. 
Burnet, Dr. his Character of Lucretius, 165. 
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Cæcilius, a comick Poet, his Character, 1425 143. 
C æſar, Julius, his Character of Terence, 148. 
Caligula, an Enemy to Virgil, 184. 
5 Gamen born in Cyrene, 120. Egtertsiped by 
Plolemy Philadelphus, 121. Writes his Father's E- 
pitaph, ibid. Compoſes an Elegy upon Berenice's 
Flair, 123. Objections to his Writings, 125. 
Caſaubon, his Apology for Perſias, 256. 
Caſſandra, her Hiſtory, 117. 
Cato, his Behaviour at the Floral Games, 280. 
Catulius, prongs a Poem of Co/limachus, 123. His 
Works, 1 His Deſcent and Education, 165. His 
Amours, 166 His Death, 168. Lampoons Juin 
_ C:zjar, 168. An Account of his Works, 169. Com- 
pared with Martial, 170. Is cenſured for Lewaneſy | 
171. Is called the Learned, 075: 
| Centa Nuptialis, an Account of it, 290. 
Cercolus, Huſband to Spe, 40. 
 Cherina, Wife of Euripides, 83. 
_ Chry/o/lime, an Admirer of Ariſlophants, 19. L 
Cicero, his Eſteem for Euripides, 88. Corredts the 
Works of Lucretivs, 167. is Opinion ot Virgil, 
174. His Reſpe@ for Ti44/1us, 196. 
Cinon, brings the Bones of Hens to Athens, 73. 


Cirfanizs, his Account of Ovid, 228, Hz Cha; aGter of 
Ovid, 232. 


Claudia, the Wiſe of Statins, her Character, 264. 
Claudian, his Birth and Education, 293. "lis Works, 
and their Character, 298, &c. 

 Clevbulns, beloved by Anacreon, 5+ | 

Cleon, hned, 104. _ 

Clitz, the Mother of Exripides, 81. 


Claudi, the Comedy of the * by ande, 
„„ 


| Comedy, an Account of the Old Comedy, 102. | The 


Progreſs of its Improvement, log. 
Conon of Sames, 122. 


Corinna, 


w * 0 


f 


83 


na, 


Corixna, obtain'd a Prize from Pindar, TI 


150 Grun a Rival to Horace, 253. 


8 Damaſagoras, Kh 
Decamnichus, wü by Eurivider 84 
Delia, Miſtreſs to Tibullus, 196. 
Demetrius, a Cynic Philoſopher; 137. 
Diogenes, his Account of Epicurus, A 
, Dianv/ 7us Halicarnaſſtus, his Character of Homer, TH 


Doves, bring Ambroſia to Fupiter, 2. 


Elegy, the Nature of it, . 
bY Epicharmus, an Account of him, 139. ; 
 Fpigram, a Definition of it, 170. „ 


Epiſtles of Ovid, politely written, 234. 
Eraſmus, his Character of Terence, 147. 


to the Fins I Vor uu. 


Cerinna, Miſtreſs to Ovid, 224. 


Cornutus, Tutor to Lucan, 245. And to Perf 71, 253. 


Cowely, his Character of Anacreon, 58. TINY. with. 
Pindar's Muſe, 66. 


Cratinus, his Character, 103. 


Crinitus, his Character of Catullus, 17 2. 
Critheis, 5. 


Crucius, his Character of Plautus, I 38. 


; D. 


Of 8 imonides, 99. 


Dithyrambicks, uſed by Pindar, 64. 
Diverbium, introduced in Tragedy, 77. 


Domitius, Marſus, his Epitaph upon 7ibullus, 203. 
Donatus, his Character of Virgil, 174. 85 


Dryden, his Character of Æſchylus, 72. Of Sephocles, 


80. Of Theorritus, 114 Of Horace, 193: Of 
| Lucan,z51. : 1 


Knee a Deſeriprion of that Poem, 11 3. 
Eide, Pindar's Verſes ſo called, 62. 


Epimenides, a Tragedy ̃ Ü pg 


Evelyn, his Character of Lucretius, 158. | 
+ | FE | | Eupolis, 


| 
8. 
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him 86. Is accuſed of Perjury and Blaſphemy, 86. 


7 Tage a Fiiend to Phedre, 212, 
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Eußpolis, his Death, ro. 

Eoremont's Cenſure of Terence, 50. Of Seneca, 243. 

Euripides an Athenian, his Parents, 81. Brought up in 
Exerciſes of Activity, 82. Is called the Dramatic 
Philoſopher, 83. Obtained the Name of the Wo- 
man- Hater, /bid. A Lover of the Poet Agathon, 
84. Is torn to pieces by Dogs, 85. Honourd 
after his Death, ibid. A Cenotaphium erected to 


An Account of his Works, 88. &c. The Original 
of his Works preſerved in A/:xandria, 89. Com- 

| pared with Sophocles, 90. 8 cenſured by the Cri- 
ticks, 91 


[ 


F. . 


Fei of Ovid, : an elegant Poem. 223. 
Felton, Dr. his Remarks upon Pin dar, 65. 


Fevre, Mr. Le, his Character of Pindar, 64. of Cal. 
limachus, 123. Of Apollonius, 129. Of Oppian, 
134. 

Evre, Mrs Le, her Character of Anacreon, 57 · Of 
Ariflophanes, 108. Of Callimachus, 1 23. 


Flavius Virginius, Tutor to Lucan, 245 


Fleece, the Expedition of the Golden Fleece written 750 


Apollon ius, 126. The Fable of the Golden Fleece 
explain'd, 127. | | 


Fulo1a Siſenna, Mother to Perfius, 2 5 3. 
rn, a Friend to Terence, 142. 


| | 'G. 


Gale, his Account of Homer, 20. 

Gallus, a Writer of Elegies, 178. 
Games, the Grecian immortalized 9 Pindar, 59. 
_ Georgicks, of Virgil, an Account of them, 177. 


Gifanius, his Character of Lucretius, 161 
Gi/clinus, his Opinion of Auſonius and Claudias, 288 
Grotias, his Character of Homer, 17. 


8 yraldus, 


to Finer Y oL vin; 


Cyraldus, his Character of A/ Mopbanes, 109. Of 4. 
peollonius, 128. Of Lucan, 251. Of Martial, 281» 


1 


Hadrian, an Enemy to Claudian, 294. 
Halieutica, a Poem written by CPR, 133- 
Hare's Character of Terence, 147. 
Harpagus, General to Cyrus, 52. 
Harvey, Dr. his Saying of Virgil, 184. 
Heisſſus, his Character of Heſjod, 37. of Callina- 


chus, 125. Of Terence, 146. 
Heliodorus, 2 


Hercules, the Manner of his Death, 120. 


Hic, an Account of his Death, 27. The Names of 

his Parents, 28. His Kindneſs to his Brother, 30. 

His Contention with Homer, 31. His Children, 32. 

The Manner of his Death, his Tomb and Epitaph, 
33. Monuments in Nr of him, 34. An Ac- 

count of his 1 34» 35+ The Character of his = 
Writings, 36, & 5 

Hiero, King of 3 61. His Character, 111. 


Hiero, King of Sicily, 69. Demands of Simonides 
what God is, 95. 


+ Hipparchus, a Friend to * 5 6. 
Homer, 1. His Birth, 2, &c. Parents, 2. poetical 0 
Genealogy, 3. Reaſon of his Name, ibid. His 
Blindneſs, 4. Sets up a School of Poetry, 9. His 
Death, ibid. Is taken for a Madman, ibid. Dif- 
putes about the Place of his Birth. 10. About his 
Parents, ibid. About his Name, 11. Why cal'd 
Mæonides, 10. An Account of his Works, 12. 
His Rhapſodies, why fo call'd, 13. The £:f E- 
dition of his Works, 14. His Works digeſted, 131d. 
Tranſlated, 15. His Character, 15, &c. The Ve- 
neration paid to him by the Ancients, 22. His 
Poems ſaid to be written without Deſign, 24. Call'd 


2 Plagiary, ibid. His Works banuſh'd rom Plats "i 
Commonwealth, 26, 


| Homericum, 10, 
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| Horace, | 


4. I N D E * 


Horace, born at Venufium, 185. His Reſpect for his 
Father, 186. Flies ſhamefully at Philippi, ibid. Is 
introduced to Virgil, Mecanas, and Auguſtus, 185. 
His Death, 188. His 'Temperand Perſon deſcrib'd, 
189. His Works, ibid. His Style and Character 
ef his Writings, 190. Could have compoſed an 
Epic Poem, 192. His Compliment of Tibullus, 
ö | r 


Heſtia, Miſtreſs to Tibullus, 206, 
* 


His, the Nome of a Bird, 121. And of den n 
ten by Ovid, 231. 
| Taylliums of Theucritus, an Account of them, 11 11, I 12. 
 Jjpithilla, Miſtreſs to Catullus, 167. 
Fulia, celebrated by Ovid under the Name of Corinna 
228. 
Juvenal, born at Aquinum, 268. Writes his Satires, 
269. Is ſent to Egypt, ibid. Returns to. Rome, 270. 
Fs Character, 271. His Works, *. Compared 
with Horace, 272, 273. 5 


TLælius, a Friend to Terence, 142. Aﬀlited him in the 
Comedy of the Self- Tormentor, 145. 4 
| 123 his Character of Lucretius, 160. | 
Leisbia, Miſtreſs to Catullus, 167. The Siſter of. cu. 
Aus, ibid. 
Leucate, 41. 
Lipſius, his Character of Plantas, 137 Of Tibullus, 


206. Of Propertius, 210. Of Seneca, 236. 1 
Livius Andronicas, the firſt Latin . his Cha- 1 
er Fi 
Longinus, his Character of Pindar, 63. Of /chylu, Hh 

11. 0 Apollon ius, 128. : 

Lover's Leap, 42. 
Lucan, his Family, his Birth, 245. His . = 


and e 246. His Hatred of Nero, 247. 
Hit 


lus 
ha- 


yu 35 


.% 


wth Finer Volume; | 


- His Death, 248. An Account of his Works, 249. 


The Character of them, 7419. 


x Lucilius, a Poet, an Account of him, 194. 


Lucretius, his Family, and Reaſon of his Name, 1 5 1. 


Studies the Epicurean Philolophy, 152. His inti- 
mate Friends, 153. His Death and the Manner of 
it, 153, 154. His Addreſs to Venus, 155, His 
Works, ibid. The Number of his Books, 156. 
Writ his Poem in his Diſtraction, 157. His Cha- 
racter, 15 8, Oe. Compared with Exnius and Vir- 


gil, 162. His Poem is condemn'd, 163, 


| Lycophron, his Birth, Family and Death, 116. His 
Works, 117. The Foundation of his Poem ex- 


plain'd, 118. Is call'd the Muddy and 3 
119. His Character, 120. 
Lycurgus, brought Homer's Works into 8 12. 


Lycus, beloved by Alcœus, 48. Deſcribed by Cicero 
49. | 
 Lyriques, Pindar the Father of that ene „ 


Ss e * Burial of Sopbocles, 777 
M. 


Macrob ius, his Account of Lucretius, I TY 
Maia, the Name of Virgil's Mother, 173. 
Mamu rra, his Character, 169. 


Manilius, his Character of Theecritus, 114. In 3 : 
Age he lived, 213. His Name, 214. Flouriſh'd 


under Augu/izs, 215. His Family, 16. His 


Works, 217. Their Character, 219. Is addicted 
to the Stoicks, 219, His e in n eee | 


- 221 

Maratus, beloved by Tibulls 1 198. 
Marcella, the Wife of Martial, 277. 
Mareſius, his Character of e 209. 


Martial, his Character of Virgil, 184. Of | Proper- 
tizs, 206. His Birth, intended for the Bar, 276. 


His Works, 277. His Character, 280. 
Mecæ nas, a Patron to Virgil, 17. 
Ae, a Tragedy of Euripides. 88. 
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A INDEX 


1 Melefigents, a Name of Homer, 6 2 | 
Memmius, convicted of Bribery, 153. An Account of 


him, 1 


N Menalippus, * The Name of a Tragedy, 87. 


Menander, a Writer of the new Comedy, 103. His 


Character, 106. His Style and Writings, 143. 
Mentes, 6. 


 Megala Corvinus, a Patron to Tibullus, I9 5. 
 Meamorphoſys of Ovid, ſaid to be copied from Par- | 


 thenins, 234. 


5 Mimnermus, an Account of him, 207. 1s quoted by 


Horace, 208. 
Nor hoſius, his Character of Martial, 381. 


5 . the e of the Mullet, 51. 


| 3 Firgil ſtudies 8 174. 


Natalis, betrays Seneca, 239. 


 Nazgerius, his Averſion to Martial, 171. And to Sta: 


tius, 266. 
Neera, Miſtreſs to Tibullus, 196. 
Nemeſis, Miſtreſs to Tibullus, 196. 15 5 
Nero, his Ulage of Seneca, 244. His Fondneſs for 
Oey, 246. 5 


= 


© Oavia, falls into a Swoon at the Hearing of ſome 


Verſes of Virgil, 179. | 
Ode, the Character of i it, 189. Odes of Viaory, 59. 


70 Oye, of Homer, 7. Where compoſed, 9. 


Ozaipus Colonens, a Tragedy by 1 7 76. 


Olabam, his Judgment of Sappho, 4 


Oppian, an Account of his Family — the Place of his 
Birth, 132. Applies himſelf to Poetry, 133. His 
Works, ibid. The Manner of his Death, 133- 
Honours paid to him, ibid. His Chamber, 134+ 
e from the vob of Ji, I ; or FIT 

Oy ia, 


»y 


ac 


1 F 1 aoTVoLumE, 


Ovid, his Character of Alcæus, 49. Of Callinacbus, 
125. Of Lucretius, 156. His Elegy upon 77. 
Jus, 204. His Family, and Beginning of his Stu- 
dies, 222. His Acquaintance with Men of Learn- 
ing, 223. Addicted to Venus, 224. Finiſhes his 

Heroic Epiſtles and his Faſti, 225. He throws his 
Metamorphoſis into the Fire, 226. Is baniſh'd, 227. 
The Reaſons of his Baniſhment examin'd, 228. Ap- 

_ Plies in vain to be recalled, 229 Deſires his Aſhes 
might be carried to Rome, ibid. His Works and 

their Character, 230, exc. Compared with Tibullus 
and Propertius, 232. His Pen diſcover'd, 235. 


1 


| Pan, danced at Pindar s Birtb, 50. 
Paris, a Pantomime Player, 269. 


Par a Friend to Phædrus, 212. 


Paterculus, his Character of H. fi od, 37. of Terence, 
143. 


Paul, St. cites an Expreſſion from Aratus, 131. 
Paulina, Wife to Sencca, 239. Reſolves to die with 


her Husband, 241. Is prevented by Nero, ibid. 


Paſanias, celebrated by Simoni des, 93. 
Pericles, rebukes Sophocles for his Love of Boys, 7 57. 


Perilla, Wife to Ovid, 224. 


Perrault, his Opinion of Homer, 23. 
Perſius, born at Volterra. 25 2. Profeſſes the. Stoic 


_ Philoſophy, 254. His Friends, and the Manner of 
his Death, 1b id. His Works, 255. Compared 
with Juvenal and Horace, ibid. The Reaſon of his 
Obſcurity, 256. Called the Blind and Dark Poet, 
257 

Phedrus, bis Account of Simoniaes, 97, A Thra- 

cia taken Captive by Odtavius, 211. Tindtured 
with Vanity, 212. His Character, 764. 

Phenomena, a Poem by Aratus, 131, 

Phaon, beloved by Sappbo, 40. An Account of him, | 

ibid. 


Philemin, his Saying . karge, 86. 


0 Aa IN D E X 
Philetas, an Account of him, 208. 
Pindar, his Birth and Parents, 59. Fed by a Swarm 
of Bees, 60. His Guide in Poetry, ibid. Honours 
paid to him, ibid. His Death, 61. An Account 
of his Works, 61. Titles given him by the Ancients, 
64. The Character of his Writings, 66.  _ 
Piſiſtratus, collected Homer's Works, 14. 

Pio, an Account of his Conſpiracy, 242 
Pitbæus, the firſt Publiſher of Phedrus, 210. 
Plato, recommends Ariſtophanes, 104. 

Plautus, his Birth and Parentage, and Renn of bis 
Name, 136. Reduced to grind at a Mill, 137. 

The Number of his Comedies, 741d. His Death 

and Epitaph, 138. Compared with Terence, 139. 

 Condemn'd by Horace, 140. 

Pliny, his Letter concerning Silius Iralicus, 171. con. | 

cerning Martial, 278. 

Plutarch, condemns Ar iſtophanes, eg. 
Poetry, a particular Account of it, 136. 
Poggius, the firſt Publiſher of 1Mani/ins, 213. | 
Polycrates, Tyrant of Samos, 5+ A Friend to Aus. 

creon, 55. | 4 
Portius Latro, Maſter to Ovid, 222, 

Priſcus, a Friend to Martial, 277. 
Propertius, his Opinion of Callimachus, 123. His 
Family and Acquaintance, 206. His Death and | 
Works, 207. Compared with Tibullus and Ovid, 
208. His Character, 209, 216. 

Piolimy Philadelphus, preſerves che Originals of the old 
Tragedians, 88. 


Pytheus, a triumphal Poem mee upon him by Pindar, 
61. 


* 


IN N. e his Character of P indar, "I Of Euripi- 
des, 89. Of Simonides, 98. Of Theucritus, 112. 
Of Apollonius, 128. Of Aratus, 131. Of Terence, 
180 Of Lucretius, 147. Of Tibullus, 205, Of 
 bacan, 250. Of Valerius Flattus, 282 


te the FinsT VOLUnx. 
R. 


Radi, the Puniſhment of 6. Radiſh, 51. 1 
Rapin, his Character of Anacreon, 57. orf Pinder, 
64. Of Aſchylus, 71. Of Sophocles, 8. Of 4- 
" riſlophanes, 107. Of Apollonius, 129. Of Oppian, 
134. Of Terence, 148. Of Horace, 188. Of Ti- 
 bullus, 204. Of Ovid's Epiſtles, 234. Of Seneca, 
243. Of Silius Italicus, 173. Of Statins, 267. 
Of Juvenal, 274. 5 N 
Rbodiße, an Account of her, 37. 
Rimer, his Character of 4riftophanes, 110. 


FI Rufinus, an Account of him, 296. 


8. 
Selnoßu. 744, his Character of 2 [chylus, 71. 


Sappbho, her Birth, Parents, and Acquaintance, 38. 


Her Brothers, 39. Her Marriage and Female Fa- 
vourites, 40. In love with Phaon, ibid. Her 
Death, 41. An Account of her Works, 42. Their 
Character, 43. Two of the Name, 44. 
Scaliger, his Judgment of Homer, 25. Of Anacreon, 
57. Of Aryopbanes, 109. Of Calimachus, 123. 
Of Oppian, 134. Of Plautus, 139 Of Terence, 
147. Of Catullys, 172. Of Virgil, 181. Of Ho- 
race, 190. Of Tibullus, 205. Of Ovid, 231. Of 
Seneca, 236, 241. Of Lucan, 250, Of Perus, 
257. Of Statins, 267. Of Martial, 280. Of 
Valerius Flaccus, 283. 


Scipio Africanus, a Friend to Dene, 142, 


Selden, calls Ovid a great Canon Lawyer, 233. 

Seneca, born at Corduba, 235. His Family and Re- 
| lations, 236. Is accuſed of Adultery and baniſh'd, 
237. Tutor to Nero, 238. His great Riches, ibid, 
The Manner of his Death, 239. He drinks Pois | 
ſon, 242. 


+ Sicilia, their Reſpect for the Tragedics of Euripides, 


0. 
Ny Silius, 
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Siku; Talicus, his Family and the Reaſon of his Name, 
169. He is ſent into Alia, 170. I; complimented 
by Martial, 171. Writes an Epic Poem, 172. 
His Works and their Character, 173. 
 Simoniaes, preferred to Aſchylus, 68. Born at Cos, 
an Account of his Parents, 92. Won the Prize from 
Aſchbylus, 93. Preſerved twice from Death, 276i. 
The Inventor of local Memory, 94. Sorad by a 
Dream, 95. His Advice to Pau/anias, ibid. Is 
exceeding Covetous, 96. He let the Muſes out to 
hire, 97. His two Trunks, 167. He is ſhip- 
Wreck'd, his Death, Burial and Tomb, 98. His 

Works, the Character of them, 99. 

Socrates, an Admirer of Euripides, 83. Severely treat- 
ed by Ariſtophanes, 101. | 

A preferr'd to Act ylus, 68. His Birth, Pa- 
rents, his Education, 72. Celebrates the Victory 
of Salamis, 73. Inſtructed by A ſchylus, ibid. Wins 
the Prize of Foetry from Z/chy/us, 74. Hercules 
appears to him in a Dream, 75. Inclines to the 
Love of Boys, ibid. His Opinion of Women, 76. 


Accuſed by his Sons as a Madman, id. His Death 


and Burial, 77. High Improvement of Tragedy, 
ibid. His Works, 77. Diſtinguiſhed by Virgil, 
78. Emulation between him and Euripides, 79. 
Compared with Euripides, 80. 
Statius, writes in Honour of Lucan's Birth- Day, 246. 
Born at Naples, 264. in favour with Domitian, 
265. Sells a Play to Paris the Actor, 266, His 
Death, 265. And Character, 266, Oc. 
Strabo, his Character of Homer, 16. 
Strada, his Opinion of Lucan, 251. Of Statins, 267 
Style, the Style of Homer, 20. 
Sulpicia, complimented by Tibullus, 297. 
Syleæ of Statins, their Character, 266. 


T. 


Timple, Sir 1 William, kis Account of Home, 21. Of 
Vu. 115 184. | | | 


T7 erence; 


gulli, his Charafler of Pas Tus, 2 77. 


to the FIRST VorLuMr. 


Torence, compared particularly with Plantus, 140 An 


African, 141. His Perſon deſcribed, ibid. And 
Qualities, 142. At what Time he wrote his Plays, 
143. Borrows from Menzrder, 144: The Succeſs 
of his Comedies, id. He is ſaid to be aſſiſted by 
Scipio and Lelius, 145. His Death, 146. His 
Character, 147, 148, Oc. His Style, 149. 


Thebaid, a Poem by Statins, 266. | 
_ Theocritus, born at Syracuſe, 111. An Account of his 


Iaylllums, ibid. Put to a violent Death, 112. An 
Account and Character of his Writings, 113. Com- 
pared with Virgil, 114. His Dialect, 115. His 
Characte: by Fantenelle, 116. | 

Theſcus, his Keliques brought to Athens, 73. 

Theſpis, 70. The firlt who . Tragedy according 
to Art, 77. 

Tibullus, his Deſcent and the Reaſon of his Name, | 

195. An Account of his Amours, 196. Addict- 

ed to criminal Love, 198. Attends Meſſala into 
Syria, 200. His Epitaph, 201. Follows Mæſſala into 
Aquitain, ibu. No Friend to Courts, 202. Hs 
Death, 203. His Works, 206. h 


Timoleon his Epitaph by Simonides, 100. 


Tomi, the Place of Ovid's Baniſhinent, 227. 


Tragedy, the Deinition, Beginning, and Progreſs of Fo 
it, 


f 3 his Character of Propertius, 3 210. Of Mar Ve 


_ tial, 256. 


 Tynaarides, an Appearance of them, 73. 


 Tytias, beloved by — 198. Familiar with Her | 
. 


V. 


| Paleriz Rane his Tis and Death, 282, 40 Ac- 


count of his Poem, 283. 


BK Palgius, a Poet, his Opinion of * Terence, 1 | 
5 728 his Character of Plautus, I 38. Of Trends, 
oi | . 


Virgil, | 


A INDEX 


virgin compared with Homer, 21. His Reſpect for 
Heflod, 30. For Theocritus, 112. Copies from A. 
pollonius, 129. An Account of his Birth and De- 
ſcent, 173. Is ſent to Cremona, 174. His Patrons, 
175. Is in danger of his Life, 176. The Reaſon 
of his Name, ibid. Is cenſured for the Love of 
Boys, 177. Writes his Georgicks, 198, Writes his 
 LEneid, ibid. His Death, 179. Orders his /#Zners 
do be burnt, ibid. An Account of his Perſon and. 
_ "Temper, 180. His Will, {4:4 Not inſenſible of 
Love, 181. His Works and Character, 182, c. 
Compared with Homer, ibid. Honours Faid him at 
Rome, 185. 
_ Umbritius, a Friend to Favenel, 268. 
 Hoffius, his Remark upon Pindar, 60. Upon Plautus, | 
139. Upon Horace, 193. Upon Seneca, 235 Up- 
on 8 85 lui, 258. Upon Martial, 280. 


x. 


| Xenia, not written by Martial, 478. 
Aenocles, a wretched Poetaſter, 88. 


Sos, an Epicurean, 153. 
Zenodotus, publiſhes Homer? 8 Works, 14. 
Zoilus, 10. The © Reaſon and Manner of his Death, 27. 


The End of the Tygdex to Vol. I. 
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4DRIAN, | addicted to Poetry, 205. 5 
Aſchines, his Character of Demo/thenes 4 T. 


Agathias, his Epigram upon Plutarch, 96, 
Agyrium, Diodorus born there, 5 


Alus Minutius, his Character of Paterculus, 172. 
Alpbonſo, King of Arragon, his Eſteem for Livy, 164. 


Is cured of a Diſtemper by reading of Quintus Cure 
tius 178. 


A ee Saluſt born chere, 10g. 

Ammonius, Tutor to Plutarth, go. 

Anaxagoras, Tutor to 7. bucydides, I6. 

Annales Velleiani, a valuable Piece of Learning, 174. 


Antipater, his Character of e, 36. His Say⸗ 
ing of him, 40. e 


Antipbon. Maſter to Theeydides, 15. 
Adollonius Hanæus, a Story of him, 7 8 | 
Appian, his Deſcent and N 68. An Ac- 


count of his Works, 69. Their Charakter, 7h: 
Apronixs, the Father of Atpian, 73. 


Aratus, his Poem tranſlated by Clears, 14. 
N an Exyptian,. 80. 5 


Arrian, 


4 L N D E x 


Arrian, his various Honours and Preferments, 63. E 
Writings, 64. Publiſhes the Enchiridion of Epictetu, 
65. The Character of his Writings, 67. 
Afinius Pollio, cenſures the Style of Livy, 165. 
ane, his F uneral, 1285 His Character of Cicero, 5 


1 . 


1 his Character of if Tacitus, 192. His Vindication 
of Suetonius, 197. | 
| Bibulus, Conſul with Julius Ceſar, 123. 

Blackwell, his Character of Pliny, 230. T1. 

Bodinus, his Character of Polybius, 3+ ol Dioderus, 

55. Of Dionyſi us, bo. Of Appian, 7o. | 
Boileau, his Account of Arrian, 64. 
Braſi das, overcome by Thucydides, 18. 
Bruns, ſupplies the two o firſt Books of Quintus Curtins 


I 
0 


cælus Secundus Carts, bile Character of Hppian, 77. 
Calenus, a famous Orator abuſed by Dio, 78. . ; 
Cales, a Gentleman of this City, a Story of him, 164. | 
Calliſt benes, various Accounts: of his Death, 67. 
Calliſtratus, encourages Demoſthenes in his Studies, 32. 
Cagpitolinus, his Character of Herodian, 8 7. 
Caſaubon, his Account of Polybius, 74. Of Herodian, 19. 
Of Tacitus, 196. 
Catiline, his Conſpiracy defeated by Claire, 16% 
Cato, his Speech againſt Catilins, 123. His Say ing of 
Cicero. 142. 
Catullus, dedicates his Poems to Cornelius Nepor, 149. 
Cbriſtina, Queen of Sz024en, her Eſteem of Tacitus, 192. 
Cicero, his Character of Herodotus, 8, 20. The Place 
and Circumſtances of his Birth, 131. Studies under 
Mutias Scevola, 132. Pleads for Reſcius, ibid. His 
Studies and Advancement, 133. Pleads againſt Verres, 
and Alen Catilin $ Conf piracy, 134: Is baniſhed, 
| 3 136. 


to the $icoud Vorviin: 


t36. Returns to Rome, 137. Marries a ſecond 
Wife. 138. Is proſcribed, 130. And put to death, 
141. His Merit and Character, 1%. He tranſlates 
Plato's Timæus, 142. His Studies and Travels, ibid. 
A Deſcription of his Perſon, 143. His Country- 
wag 144. His great Abilities, and Character, 145, 


Clelid, various Accounts of her Adventure, 62. Her Stoty 


not well told by Livy, 168. 


Clodius, his Attempt upon Fonpeia, 1560; : Is accuſed 
and diſcharged, 135. 


Colerus, his Character of Quintus burns, 175. Of 2 


Lucius Florus, 205. 


Conſlantine the Great, preſerves the Works of Pulyius 
46. 


Cornelius Nepos, his Birth and Deſcent, 148. His 
Friends and Correſpondents, 150. His Writings and 
their Character, 151. His Taſte of good Senſe, 15 2. 


Corwey, an Abbey, the Annals of Tacitus found chere, ; 
204. 

Coſmo de Medicis, his Eſteem for Tacitus, 192. 

Coſutia, contracted to Julius Ceſar, 1 16. 

Creſiphon, defended by Demoſthenes, 42. 

Cyropæ did, an Account of that Work, 29. 


'D. 
Dares Phrygins nol tranſlated ® Nepos, 175. 
Decades of Livy, an Account of them, 177. 
Demetrius Phalereus, his C haracter of Demoſthenes, 42 
Demoſthenes, formed himſelf upon the Model of Thu- 
cydides, 21. His Deſcent, 31. Sent to School, 32. 
Reſolves to be an Orator, ibid. Meets with great 
Difficulties in his Studies, 33. The Particulars of 
them, 34, 35. Is inſtructed by a Comedian, 35 He 
Pleads againſt Philip of Macedon, ibid. Receives a 
Preſent from Darius, 35. Behaves with Cowardice, 
37. ls accuſed of Bribery and baniſh'd, 38. Poiſons 


himſelf, 38. Honours paid to his Memory, 39 Bis 


natural 1 and Genus, ibid. Fil Churatter, 41 
V ol. II. = Z We, 


An INDEX 


Se. He flouriſhed 1 in the Reign of Philip of Mace- 

don, 45. | 
Dis Caſſius, born at Nitea, 73. His Dignities, 74. Is 
praiſed for his Conduct, 75. His Hiſtory commended, 

76. Is accuſed of Partiality, 57. Is cenſured for Su- 
perſtition and Credulity, 79. The Character of bis 
Writings, 81. 
x Diodes Siculus, his Birth , 2 Ae unt of his Works, 
The Contents of his Hiſtory, 55. The Cha- 


rafter of his Wu 56. Tc. Writes 1 8 divine 4 
Inſpiration, 66. 


Diodotus, Maſter to Cicero, 142. . 
Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, his Character of e * 
Of Demoſthenes, 41. Of Polybius, 53. His Birth, 

He learns the Latin Tongue, ibid. His Hiſtory, 


bid. His Style, 60. His Treatiſe of . 61. 
Is cenſured for Credulity, 62. 


 Dolabella, accuſed by Jalils Ceſar, 120. 
| * * to N 3 


a Foinetus, Maſter to 1 64. 


Eratoſthenes, his Character of Demoſthenes, 41. 
Evremont, his Character of Petronius, 187. 


Euſebius, his Character of Diodorus, 57. 


"7 Faber, TY Charakter of Tak we 209. 
Fabius Pictor, an Hiſtoriographer, 158. 
Felton, Dr. his Character of Thacydiazs, 21. 
Flora Lucius, an Account of him, 205. And of his 
| _ Writings, 206. Is cenſured for his Hyperboles, 208. 


Gordon, his: Charakter of e 195. 
Gregory the Great, a ſevere Cenſurer of Livy, 166. 
7 the Son of e killed, 26. 


k. 


8 


. 


Halicarnaſſus, Herodotus born 45 5 
Hegeſypile, the Mother of Thucydides, 15. 1 
Henry the Fourth of — his Reſpect for r Caſar's = 


to the S E COND VorLuME. 


Commentaries, 129. 


| Herennius, kills Cicero, 140. | 
 Herodian, his Family, and an Account of his Hiſtory, 


82. His Character, 88, 


Herodotus, an Account of his Trans. 2. The Place of | 
his Birth and Family, 3. Called the Thurian, ibid. 
An Account of his Hiſtory, + Gives the Name of 


the Nine-Muſes to his Books, Recites his Hiſtory 


at the Olympic Games, 7. The Character of his 


_ Hiſtory, 8. Compared with Thucydides, 9. His 


> YO diſputed, 10. His Character defended, 11, 
An Account of his Writings, 13. Hei is laid LY 


have written the Life of Homer 14. 


2 Milia, Cornelius A born chere, 148. 


1. 


| 1 Maſter to Demoſthezes, 32. 


Julius Ceſar, his Deſcent, 116. Pardon'd by Sy lla, 


117. Is taken by Pirates, 118. His Behaviour 
among them, 119. Sets up Pompey's Statues, 120. 
His Reflection upon Alexander the Great, 12 1. Speaks 


in favour of Catiline and the Conſpirators, 122. Is 
made Governor of Spain, 123. Is lain, 125. His 


| Works and Character, 7d. Cc. His Style, 126. 
An Epigram by him, 127. An Account of his 


Commentaries, ibid. Is compared with Demoſthenes 


and Polybius, 130. Overcome by the * of 


Cicero, 137. 


Fuſtin, an Account of his Hiſtory, 230. He writes 
under the Reign of Antoninus Pius, 231, 1s cop- 


_ ſured, 232. 


| Tuſtin Aer, his Character of Dudu, 57. 


2 2 K. 


An INDEX. 


Kennet, White, his Character of P/iny, 227, | 
: 
Fe his Character, 90. 


Lelius, his Friendſhip to Po/ybins, 52. 
 Lenezus, a Grammarian, 106. 


Lipfius, his Character of Thucydides, 23 Of Polybins, 
53. Of Paterculus, 147. Of Quintus Curtius, 17.5, 


Ac 


nius, 212. 

Ling, his Character of Cicero, 147: His Birth and 
Method of Study, 153. His Death and Character, 
154, Cc. His Sincerity, 155. An Inſcription upon 


Of Petronius, 189. Of Tacitus, 194. Of Suet- 


bis Tomb, 156. A particular Account of his Works, 


ibid. His great Parts, 158. The Nobleneſs of his 
Expreſſion, 159. Agreat Judge of Decorum, 160. 
He is cenſured, 165. His Style is blamed, 166. 
7 anginus, his Saying of Herodotus, 10. 
Lucian, his Remark upon Herodotus, 5. Many of that 


Name, 97. Born at Samoſata, 98. His Viſion of 


two young Women, his Profeflion and Death, 99. 
His Character, 100. His Morals, 101. His Style 
and Learning, 102. Is called . 104. 
Lucretia, her Story not well told by Livy, 167. 
Ludovicus Vives, his Character of Dia, 56. of 5 
Livy, 157. Of Suetonius, 124. 5 
Lycortas, Father of Polybins, 49. 
. Fader! to * * 


. 


| Maccins, his Cenſure of Polybius, 51. | 
Mammon, the Empreſs, cenjured by Herodian, 86. 
MNlarcellinus, his Character of Thucydides, 20. 


Malina, {ome Account of her, 181. Her Death, 
198. þ - 0 795 


Milb, - 


as BP 


8 


10 the ssen Vol uur. 


Alilo, kills Clodius, 136. : 
Montague, his Character of Polybius, 56. 


Mothe, La, his Character of 3 14. Of T * | 
cydides, 16. Of Xenephon, 28. His Account of 
Polybius, 52. Of Diadorus, 56. Of Dionyſius, 61. 
Of radius, 4. Ot Tacitus, 195. Of Juſtin, 
236. | | > 


Moyne, Le, his Character of Saluft, 111. 


Muretus, his Cenſure of een, 127. 


Meprale mus, inſtructs Demoſthenes i in i Pronunciation, 35. 


Nero, ſome Account of his Character, 181. 


Micetus, Tutor to Pliny, 219. 


Nicias, his Character, 17. 


1 Nicholas the Fifch, Pope, preſerves ſome Fragments of 


Polybius, 45. 


Ne dotins, firlt publiſhes the Works of Petronius, 190. 


Oaavins, applies himſelf to Cicero, 139. 


Oppius, a Friend to Fulius Ceſar, 128. 
P. 


Padua, Livy born then; 153. 


Paterculus, his Character of Cicero, 147. His Famiiy 
and publick Offices, 169. His Works and their Cha- 
rafter, 170, Sc. Is condemn'd for Flattery, 172. 
Paul the Third, his Eſteem for Tacitus, 192. 5 


Petrmius, his Family and the Beginning of his Studies, 


180. His Offices in the State, 182. Is envied by 
Tigellinus, 183. Withdraws from Neros Court, 
186. Dies by opening his Veins, 187. The Cha- 
racter of his Writings, 188. Sc. Is cenſured, 189. 


Philip, King of Macedon, his Saying of Demoſthenes, 41. 
_ Photius, his Character of Demoſthenes, 43. Of Arrian, 


63, 68. Of Appian, 88. Of Dzo Caſſius, 74. Of 
| Herodian, 8 3. | Phryne, 


An I N 5 X | 
Phy yne. an Athenian Strumpet, 34 


Pliny. his Account of Herodotus, : . Of Julius Cæſar, 
128. Of Tacitus, 194. His Efleem for Suctonius, 


210. His Deſcent, 217. And Education, 218. 
His Travels, 219. Compoſes a Greek Tragedy 220. 
His Advancements in the State, 221. His Character 


of the Chriſtians, 222. Delivers his Panegyrick 225. 


Marries Calphurnia, 226. His des 2 227. And 
- CharaQter, 229. 


Plutarch, ſeverely cenſures Heradotes, 11. His Ch ade I 


of him, 20. His Birth and Family, 89. Education, 
90. Travels into Egypt, 91. Collects Materials for his 
Writings, 92. His Wife and Children, 93. Is cho- 
ſen Archon, 95. The Character of his Works, ibid. 
9 


. Politian, his Character of Herodian, 8 3. Of Saetonins, 


212. 


| Polybius, i in what Manner his Works were preſerved, | 


45. Born at Megalopolis, 46. His Travels, 47. 
Is Counſellor to Scipio Africanus, 48, Copied by 


Livy. 49. His Character, 50. Account of | 


his Works, 52. 
Pompeia, ſuſpected of Adultery, 121. 
Pontin, his Character of Saluſi, 112. 
Pfilli, an Account of them, 79. 
Pythagora, an infamous _—_ 185. 


 Quintilian, his cdu of Herodbtas, 8. Of 1. | 
 cydiges, 22. Of Demoſthenes, 40. Of Julius Cæſar, 
126. Of Cicero, 147. Of Livy, 166. Is Tutor to 


Pliny the Younger, 219. 


Vuintu: Curtius, various Opinions of the Ave i in which 
he lived, 174. An Account of his Writings, 177. 
His Stories of Al-xander cenſured, 177. Is blamed } 
for his AﬀeQation of rag =_gd 178. And for his 1 


Neglect of Aer, 5 


1 


ito the SECOND VoLuME 


1 
Rapin, his Character of Heredotes, 1 10. Of Thucydides, 
20. Of Polybius 53. Of Diodorus, 57. Of Appian, 


72. Of Salut 113. Of Julius Ce/ar, 129. 


Paterculus, 107. Of Ryintus Curtius, £76. of 5 
Tacitus, 1 | 


| Rhenanus, firſt publiſhes the Works of Paterculas, 188. : 
RNs, accuſed and OOO 17 73: | 


8 55 ,t, born at Aniternm,. 10. Is very immoral, 106. 


Expelled the Senate, 107. His Poſts in the Govern- 
ment, 108. His Marriage and Friends, 109. His 
Works and Character, 110, 111, Nc. 

Samoſata, Lucian born there, 98. 

Scaliger, his Character of Appian, 71. 

Sejonus, flattered by Paterculus, 110. 

Selimus, his Reſpett for Cæſar's Commentaries, 124. 


Seneca, accuſed of Luxury and An, 79. His Cen- 


ſure of Livy, 166. 


Septimius Severus, his Life written by Heradian, 82. Is 


much applauded, 8 3. A Deſeription of his e . 
8 


1 4. 
J Sigonius, his che of Appian, 71. 


Silius, Gallant to Malina, 189. 
Soſſius Senecio, Patron to Plutarch, 93. 


. Stephanus, ſtabs the Emperor Damitian, RE 
Suetonius, an Account of his Father and Family, 210. 


Eſteem'd by Trajan, 2it. !s turn'd out of his Pla- 

ces, 212. His Character, i114. Many of his Works 

Joſt, 213. He is cenſured, 214. Is vindicated, 216. 
Suidas, his. Accaunt. of Appian, 65. Of Pure, 94- | 


Sea, tus Saying of Julius "_ 117. 


8 the 8 his, Elie for Lau, the Hi 
n 199. 


Tacltus, 


AMINDE X 

Tacitus, his publick Employments, 191. An Account 

of his Works, 192. The Character of his Writings, 
193. His Politicks are falle, 200. His Annals found 

in Germany 204. f 

Terentia, the Wife of Saluſt, 108. 

Terentia, Wife to Cicero, 138, 108. 

Tpbeodorus Gaza, his Eſteem for Plutarth, 96. | 

Tbucydides, encouraged by Herodotus to write Hiſtory, 
5. Was born at Athens, ſome Particulars of his Fa- 
mily, 15. Accuſed of Atheiſm, 16. Defends the 

| Liberties of his Country, 18. Is baniſh'd, 19. Com- 

puared with Herodotus, ibid. His Style, 23. 5 
Tigellinus, his Character, 184. A Debauchee in Nerd 8 

Court 185. Reſolves to deſtroy Petronius, 186. 
Timon, his Character 89. | 

 Timoxena, Wiſe to Plutarch, 93. 

Toland, his Character of Pliny, 230. 

Trogus, his Cenſure of Salaſi and Livy, 1 14. Done 
Account of — 231. 


| V. 
| F alews, a Saying of his, 200. 


Valerius Maximus, his Account of Demoſthenes, 40. 
Verona, many great Men born there, 149. 


Vopiſcus, his * of "63 237. 


2 born at Athens and recommended to Ont, 
24. Writes the Expedition of Cyrus, 25. Receives ' 
the News of his Son's Death, 26. His Works, 2 5 

Is called the Athenian Muſe, ibid. A Jealouſy be- 

| tween him and Plato, 28. Preſerves the Hiſtory of 

|  Thucydiges, ibid. His Works have been the forming 23 

N * * Captains, 30. 


Zens, Tutor to Cicers, 143. 
Zenob ius, tranſlates Sa/uft into Gree, 109. 
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